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It  may  appear  presumptuous  to  offer  another 
cookery  book  to  the  public,  when  so  many  already 
exist,  and  at  a period  in  the  age  of  the  world 
when  all  possible  combinations  might  be  expected 
to  have  been  long  ago  familiarised  to  the  house- 
wife. But  this  is  an  age  of  evolution,  and  it  is 
also  an  age  of  open-mindedness  in  many  matters, 
in  things  culinary  as  well  as  others.  Our  grand- 
fathers believed  in  English  cookery,  and  laughed 
at  what  they  termed  foreign  kickshaws.  They 
lived  on  joints,  varied  by  game  and  poultry, 
roast  or  boiled,  and  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
this  rather  limited  repertory.  Chops  and  steaks 
were  the  stock  luncheon  dishes.  But  now  we 

borrow  ideas  from  every  nation,  and  the  flood  of 
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enlightenment  that  has  been  poured  on  cookery 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  tended  to  an  immense 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  cuisine. 
Cookery  schools  have  not  been  in  vain,  and  we 
now  enjoy  a practically  unlimited  field  in  which 
we  may  essay  fresh  combinations,  invent  new 
dishes,  and  in  the  case  of  well-known  old  favourites 
produce  variety  by  means  of  sauces  and  condi- 
ments, and  in  their  preparation  display  a skill 
undreamed  of  by  the  cook  of  twenty  years  ago. 
Science  has  raised  cookerv  to  a higher  level  than 
it  ever  before  attained,  except,  perhaps,  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  long  ago.  The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  is,  that  there  is  still  room  for 
any  number  of  cookery  books,  for  there  is  a new 
world  to  be  yet  explored  in  the  art.  1 offer  here 
a few  recipes  in  various  departments,  collected 
during  many  years’  practical  experience.  Those 
who  expect  to  find  in  this  volume  directions  for  the 
preparation  of  every  well-known  dish  will  be  disap- 
pointed indeed.  A few  familiar  friends  will  be  found 
in  its  pages,  but  only  in  cases  where  I have  been  able 
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to  add  something  to  the  ordinary  recipe,  or  to  com- 
plete the  dish  by  the  addition  of  some  new  sauce 
or  condiment.  I have  endeavoured  to  avoid  the 
complication  of  varied  flavours,  which  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  vices  of  modern  cookery.  There 
is  a sanity  of  the  palate,  apart  from  that  of  the 
mind,  and  such  a combination  as  oysters  and 
onions,  for  instance,  tends  to  the  demoralisation 
of  that  discriminating  sense  of  flavour  which  is 
one  of  the  good  gifts  of  a kindly  Providence. 

Another  point  in  which  I have  essayed  to  strike 
out  a fresh  line  is  the  simplification  of  even  the 
most  costly  dishes.  Why  boil  down  a couple  of 
fowl  for  spring  soup  when  stock  that  is  at  hand 
answers  just  as  well  ? And  again,  I have  fre- 
quently read  recipes  in  which  it  is  recommended 
that  poultry,  game,  and  other  meats,  by  no  means 
deficient  in  nutritive  qualities,  shall  be  cooked  in 
stock.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  entirely  un- 
necessary. Taking  up  a cookery  book  the  other 
day,  I read  that  for  a fricassee  of  chicken  a pint 
of  white  sauce  was  required.  Turning  back  to 
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the  sauces,  I found  that  to  make  the  white  variety 
a pint  of  white  stock  was  included  in  the  in- 
gredients. The  recipe  for  making  white  stock, 
on  being  referred  to,  instructed  the  operator  to 
purchase  4 lbs.  of  shin  of  beef,  with  necessary 
vegetables,  and  allow  all  to  boil  five  hours.  What 
a confusing  coil  for  the  inexperienced  young  house- 
keeper ; and  after  all,  a pint  of  clear  cold  water  is 
all  that  is  necessary  for  that  fricassee.  If  the  sauce 
and  the  stock  are  merely  for  flavouring  purposes, 
the  object  can  be  obtained  with  much  less  trouble 
and  expense.  And  after  all,  does  not  this  ex- 
tensive use  of  stock  tend  to  reduce  all  kinds  of 
food  to  the  same  monotonous  flavour  ? A tender 
young  fowl  has  a distinctive  and  highly  agreeable 
flavour  of  its  own,  and  the  object  of  the  clever 
cook  is  to  preserve  it,  so  far  as  may  be  possible  ; 
not  by  the  use  of  strong  stocks  and  sauces  to 
obliterate  it.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  meat  that 
has  been  already  cooked  that  any  such  course  is 
necessary.  In  a recipe  for  serving  mutton  cutlets, 
brown  sauce  made  from  beef  is  recommended  as 
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an  accompaniment.  Why  mingle  the  distinctive 
flavours  of  beef  and  mutton  ? Each  is  excellent 
in  its  way  ; but  the  palate,  if  confused  and  muddled 
up  in  this  fashion,  will  soon  cease  to  discriminate 
between  them.  Small  wonder  that  there  is  an 
outcry  for  “a  new  beast.”  We  have  all  the  variety 
we  can  possibly  need  ; but  instead  of  making  the 
most  of  it  we  use  our  best  endeavours  to  stultify 
the  dominant  and  delicious  flavours  of  beef,  mutton, 
game,  poultry,  fish,  and  all  the  retinue  of  Nature’s 
goodly  gifts. 

I may  be  found  fault  with  for  the  recipes  in 
which  wine  is  given  as  an  ingredient  for  soups, 
stews,  and  sauces.  It  may  appear  extravagant  to 
many,  but,  when  examined  into,  it  will  not  be 
found  to  be  really  so.  One  glass  of  port — and  it 
need  not  be  expensive  port — is  worth  a pint  of 
some  elaborate  sauce,  which  many  an  economist,  in 
the  direction  of  wine,  uses  liberally  in  her  cuisine. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  sauces  to  be  served  with 
fricassees,  ragoitts,  and  other  dishes  composed  of 
meat  and  poultry  that  has  been  roasted  or 
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boiled  previous  to  being  incorporated  in  a rd- 
chauffd.  The  cookery  books  recommend  this,  that, 
and  the  other  sauce,  or  a mixture  of  many.  But 
with  a glass  of  madeira,  sherry,  sack,  or  port,  we 
can  avoid  this  monotonous  sort  of  cookery — mono- 
tonous in  one  sense,  but  conflictingly  various  in 
another — and  yet  preserve  the  distinctive  flavour  of 
the  meat,  game,  or  poultry,  whatever  it  may  be. 
And  the  cost  of  the  wine  will  very  often  compare 
favourably  with  that  of  the  elaborately-prepared 
stock  or  condiment.  At  the  same  time,  I admit 
that  there  are,  and  always  will  be,  good  and  worthy 
people  who  shy  away  from  the  very  name  of  wine 
in  sauces,  even  if  it  cost  but  a shilling  per  pint. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  to 
consider  this  matter.  So  many  people  are  total 
abstainers  from  all  sorts  of  alcoholic  beverages,  that 
it  may  be  said  to  be  scarcely  fair  to  these  to  intro- 
duce wine  as  an  ingredient  in  the  dishes  to  be  set 

o 

before  them.  No  one  would  willingly  do  so.  It 
would  be  unkind  and  unconscientious,  not  to  say- 
immoral.  It  would  be  unpardonable  to  cheat  them 
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into  partaking  of  what  they  had  forsworn,  and  in 
some  cases  the  consequences  might  be  sad  and  far- 
reaching.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I do  not  profess 
to  be  writing  a cookery  book  for  total  abstainers, 
and  nothing  is  easier  than  to  substitute  some  pet 
sauce  for  my  little  glass  of  wine  in  preparing  any  of 
the  dishes  in  which  the  latter  makes  its  appearance 
in  any  of  the  recipes. 

A few  of  them  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of 

1 o-day,  ’ whence  I am  permitted  to  reprint  them 
by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HORS  D’CEUVRES — SAVOURIES— SAVOURY  DISHES. 

The  introduction  of  hors  d' oeuvres  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  These  we  have  borrowed  of  Russia,  where  a 
selection  of  savoury  dishes  is  placed  on  the  sideboard  for 
the  guests  to  help  themselves  before  sitting  down  to  table. 
From  the  housewife’s  point  of  view  this  is  an  excellent 
institution,  since  it  avoids  the  risk  of  the  soup  becoming 
cold  while  the  guests  file  down  the  staircase.  While  the 
savouries  are  being  consumed,  the  cook  can  send  up  the 
soup  in  first-rate  condition.  So  long  as  oysters  are  in 
season,  these  are  quite  the  favourite  hors  d' 'oeuvre,  but  there 
is  beyond  a very  large  choice,  some  being  highly  elaborate, 
composed  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  anchovy,  and  various  pre- 
parations of  cucumber  and  other  vegetables,  possibly  in- 
cluding lettuce  and  a leaf  or  two  of  water-cress.  The 
variety  of  hors  d' oeuvres  seems  to  increase  with  every 
season,  clever  cooks  thinking  out  culinary  combinations 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  whetting  the  appe- 
tite. Another  department  in  which  English  cooks  have 
been  for  some  time  exercising  their  talents  is  that  of  the 
savoury  which  accompanies  the  cheese  course.  The  inven- 
tion of  a new  dish  of  this  kind  is  always  hailed  by  the 
gastronome  with  appreciation.  The  ideal  savoury  prepares 
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the  palate  for  the  enjoyment  of  wine  without  being  over- 
flavoured to  any  degree.  Our  grandfathers  were  satisfied 
with  olives,  plain  or  stuffed,  but  some  of  their  degenerate 
descendants  patronise  frightfully  hot  preparations,  especi- 
ally those  who  have  spent  some  years  of  their  life  in  the 
West  Indies.  There  is  a certain  savoury,  compounded  of 
devilled  biscuit  with  cheese,  cream  solidified  in  some  way, 
and  cayenne  pepper,  which  is  adapted  to  create  a thirst  of 
days.  This  would  be  too  fiery  for  most  palates,  but  it 
enjoys  a very  good  vogue  of  its  own.  Old-fashioned  people 
still  consider  a well-made  fondu,  handed  round  in  a boiling 
condition,  as  superior  to  any  other  savoury  ever  invented, 
and  certainly,  when  skilfully  compounded  and  cooked  as  it 
ought  to  be  cooked,  it  requires,  to  use  a bit  of  slang, 

“ some  beating.”  Fish  that  has  been  carefully  cured  and 
daintily  spiced  is  largely  used  in  savouries,  Norwegian  lax 
being  a conspicuous  rival  of  caviare  for  this  purpose. 
Marinades  of  fillets  of  herring  and  curried  prawns  have  long 
been  favourites.  Artichoke  bottoms  are  sometimes  dressed 
in  a suitable  manner  for  this,  and  devilled  bones,  no  new 
favourites,  maintain  their  popularity  with  many.  So, 
indeed,  does  marrow,  with  the  fat  to  a great  extent 
eliminated  and  an  addition  of  pepper,  served  on  fried  bread 
or  savoury  toast. 

Cream  Cheese. — Mix  one  pound  of  the  finest  flour  with 
three  eggs,  half  ounce  of  crushed  marrow,  three  small  fresh 
cream  cheeses;  beat  the  mixture  well  up,  add  some  white 
wine,  a tablespoon ful  of  pounded  sugar,  a small  pinch  of 
salt.  Finish  as  with  ordinary  fritters. 

Cheese  Souffl6. — Take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  a gill  of  milk,  two  ounce  of  grated 
chetse,  three  eggs,  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  a grain  or  two 
of  cayenne.  Put  the  butter  in  a saucepan,  and  when  hot 
add  the  flour  ; stir  it  until  smooth  but  not  browned  ; add 
the  milk  and  seasoning,  cook  two  minutes;  then  add  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  the  cheese  ; set  it  away 
to  cool ; when  cold  add  the  whites,  beaten  to  a stiff  froth; 
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turn  it  into  a buttered  dish,  and  bake  it  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  minutes.  Serve  it  the  moment  it  comes  from 
the  oven.  The  dish  in  which  this  is  baked  should  hold 
a quart. 

Cheese  and  Celery  Sandwiches. — Whip  a gill  of  thick  cream 
and  add  to  it  sufficient  grated  Parmesan  cheese  to  make  a 
stiff  paste;  spread  this  on  the  sliced  bread,  and  then  sprinkle 
it  thickly  with  very  finely  minced  white  stalks  of  celery. 
These  sandwiches  must  be  made  just  before  serving,  for  the 
Parmesan  cheese,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  quickly  becomes 
tasteless. 

Cottage  Cheese. — Take  a pan  of  sour  milk,  let  it  heat 
gradually  on  the  back  of  the  stove.  After  it  has  turned  to 
whey  put  it  into  a muslin  bag  and  squeeze  out  all  the 
whey.  Let  the  bag  hang  and  drain  well.  Season  the  curd 
which  is  left  with  a little  salt  and  a few  spoonfuls  of  sweet 
cream.  Put  it  into  a small  bowl  to  shape. 

Cheese  Meringues. — Two  ounces  of  Parmesan  cheese,  one 
ounce  any  other  kind  of  dry  cheese,  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  pepper,  salt,  and  lard.  Grate  the  cheese  very  finely, 
beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a firm  froth,  add  to  the 
cheese,  with  a little  salt  and  pepper.  Put  a teaspoonful  of 
the  mixture  in  a pan  and  fry  it  in  plenty  of  boiling  lard 
for  three  minutes.  Drain  and  garnish  with  parsley,  and 
serve  it  at  once. 

Cheese  Pudding. — Two  ounces  of  butter,  four  ounces  bread, 
eight  ounces  cheese,  three  eggs,  one  gill  of  sweet  milk. 
Cut  the  bread,  butter  and  cheese  into  small  pieces.  Upon 
these  pour  the  milk  hot,  then  add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs, 
well  beaten,  and  a little  salt.  Mix  all  thoroughly  and  set 
it  on  the  back  of  the  stove  until  dissolved,  and  then  add 
the  beaten  whites ; put  all  in  a buttered  dish  and  bake  it 
twenty  minutes  in  a quick  oven. 

Cheese  Pudding— Another  Way. — The  ingredients  necessary 
for  this  savoury  dish  are  half  pound  dry  cheese,  grated  fine, 
half  pint  of  dry  breadcrumbs,  four  eggs  well  beaten,  half 
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pound  minced  meat — one-third  ham,  two-thirds  fowl,  half 
pint  milk,  half  pint  good  stock — veal  or  fowl,  one  teaspoon- 
ful butter,  and  a pinch  of  soda  in  the  milk,  season  with 
pepper  and  a very  little  salt.  Stir  the  milk  into  the  beaten 
eggs,  then  the  breadcrumbs,  seasoning  meat,  lastly  the 
cheese.  Beat  up  well,  but  not  too  long,  else  the  milk  may, 
in  spite  of  the  soda,  curdle.  Butter  a mould,  pour  in  the 
pudding,  cover,  and  boil  it  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
steadily.  Turn  it  out  upon  a hot  dish  and  pour  the  gravy 
over  the  pudding. 

Cheese  Fritters. — Put  three  ounces  of  cheese  in  a mortar 
with  a dessertspoonful  of  finely-minced  ham,  three  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  finely-grated  breadcrumbs,  one  teaspoonful  of 
dry  mustard,  a piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of  a small 
egg,  two  or  three  grains  of  cayenne,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
well  beaten.  Pound  these  ingredients  together  until  they 
are  quite  smooth,  then  form  the  paste  into  balls  about  the 
size  of  a walnut,  flatten  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch, 
dip  them  in  a batter  or  in  milk,  and  fry  them  until  lightly 
brown  ; then  drain  them.  Place  the  fritters  in  a napkin 
and  serve  them  as  hot  as  possible. 

Cheese  Sandwiches. — Take  two-thirds  of  good  cheese, 
grated,  and  one-third  of  butter  ; add  a little  cream  ; pound 
all  together  in  a mortar  ; then  spread  it  on  slices  of  brown 
bread,  lay  another  slice  over  each  ; press  them  gently  to- 
gether, and  cut  them  in  small  square  pieces. 

Cream  . Savouries. — I.  Whip  half  a pint  of  cream,  and 
flavour  it  to  taste  with  pepper,  salt  and  Parmesan  cheese. 
Put  it  in  little  paper  cases,  and  serve  it  frozen  or  very  cold. 

2.  Whip  half  a pint  of  cream.  Fill  half-a-dozen  rame- 
kin cases  with  a spoonful  of  pate  de  foie  gras  well  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Cover  these  with  cream,  over  which 
place  a bit  of  cold  fried  parsley,  a dust  of  salt,  and  a grain 
or  two  of  cayenne  or  Nepaul  pepper. 

Risotto. — Put  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a saucepan,  also  an 
onion  cut  into  quarters,  allowing  it  to  brown  a little.  Then 
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throw  in  the  rice,  shaking  it  in  butter  over  a good  fire  for  a 
few  minutes  ; pour  stock  over  it  several  times  ; add  pepper 
and  salt,  and  let  the  rice  cook  till  thoroughly  done.  Add 
some  scraped  Gruyere  or  Parmesan  cheese,  some  meat 
gravy,  and  a good  piece  of  butter  ; mix  all  thoroughly,  and 
leave  the  mixture  on  the  fire  for  a few  minutes  before 
serving  it. 

Savoury  Jelly  h la  Gingembre. — Procure  a four- pound 
knuckle  of  veal,  and  chop  it  into  very  small  pieces.  Put  it 
on  in  three  pints  of  cold  water,  with  two  carrots,  two  tur- 
nips, a stick  or  two  of  celery,  a couple  of  mushrooms,  a 
clove  of  garlic,  a little  sweet  basil,  and  lemon  thyme,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  and  one  knob  of  ginger.  Set  it  on  the 
hob,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  all  day  until  it  is  reduced  by 
one-third.  Skim  off  every  trace  of  grease,  and  strain  it 
perfectly  clear  immediately  before  it  begins  to  cool.  Add 
a tumbler  of  port.  Set  it  aside  until  it  is  thoroughly  cold. 
Closely  covered,  it  will  keep  fresh  for  some  time.  This 
also  makes  a good  kind  of  aspic. 

A Delicious  Savoury.— Take  several  water-biscuits,  say 
four  for  each  guest,  butter  them  and  sprinkle  them  liberally 
with  grated  Cheddar  cheese.  Dust  them  lightly  with 
coralline  pepper,  and  let  them  stand  in  the  oven  till  the 
cheese  melts.  Serve  them  either  hot  or  cold. 

A New  Savoury. — Make  a little  paste  or  utilise  any 
pieces  left  over  from  making  a pie.  Roll  them 
out  very  thin  and  bake  them  in  the  oven.  The  shapes 
may  be  square,  round,  or  diamonds.  Take  half-a- 

dozen  olives  and  chop  them  with  twice  their  weight  in 
a good,  moist  English  Cheddar.  Mix  them  well,  and 
when  the  paste  biscuits  are  done,  spread  half  of  them 
with  the  mixture,  covering  each  with  another  biscuit. 
Press  the  top  down,  return  the  savouries  to  the  oven  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  and  serve  them  either  cold  or  hot. 

Timbale  of  Spaghetti. — Cook  long  pieces  of  spaghetti  in 
salted  water  until  they  are  tender.  Lay  the  pieces  on  a 
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napkin  to  cool,  being  careful  not  to  break  them.  Butter 
a dome-shaped  mould.  Wind  the  spaghetti  around  the 
mould,  holding  it  in  place  with  a layer  of  force-meat.  Fill 
the  mould  with  boiled  macaroni  and  cheese.  Make  a layer 
of  force-meat  thick  enough  to  give  the  timbale  stability. 
Cover  with  greased  paper,  stand  in  a pan  of  hot  water  and 
poach  in  a slow  oven  for  thirty  minutes. 

Devilled  Toast. — Cut  away  the  crusts  from  a round  of 
bread  about  half-an-inch  thick.  Toast  to  a matured  shade 
of  brown.  Butter,  but  not  too  plentifully,  and  do  not  press 
the  butter  into  the  toast  when  putting  it  on,  as  this  makes 
it  hard  and  tough.  Add  a teaspoonful  of  made  mustard, 
applying  it  in  little  “ dabs  ” to  the  buttered  toast ; then  a 
small  saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  a little  pepper.  Spread  all 
carefully  over  the  toast.  Let  it  become  quite  hot  again, 
and  serve,  either  with  or  without  fish,  game,  or  devilled 
fowl  or  turkey. 

Golden  Cream  Toast. — Cut  rounds  of  bread  half-an-inch 
thick  without  any  crust.  Roast  them  an  even  brown  all 
over  on  both  sides.  Butter  them  and  lay  them  on  a per- 
forated stand  over  the  steam  of  boiling  water — spread  them 
with  a sauce  made  of  the  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs  with 
the  whites  pounded  to  a paste,  both  heated  together  in  two 
ounces  of  dissolved  butter.  Flavour  it  with  pepper  and 
salt. 


CHAPTER  II. 


SOUPS. 

The  recipes  given  are  in  some  instances  of  a very  inex- 
pensive character.  Where  there  are  three  or  four  in  a family 
there  should  seldom  be  any  necessity  to  buy  bones  or 
gravy  beef  to  make  stock.  With  a stock-pot  on  the  range, 
and  every  available  atom  of  meat,  game,  poultry ; every 
drop  of  gravy  and  sauce  ; every  joint  bone  put  into  it,  the 
good  manager  will  find  an  almost  unintermittent  supply  of 
excellent  foundation  for  soups,  stews,  and  sauces. 

Dried  Green  Pea  Soup. — Wash  a quart  of  dried  green 
peas  and  pour  on  them  more  than  sufficient  water  to 
cover  them.  Allow  them  to  stand  in  it  all  night.  Next 
morning  put  them  on  to  boil  in  the  same  water.  When 
they  are  quite  soft,  press  them  through  a sieve,  and  put  all 
the  pulp  back  into  the  stewpan  with  a quart  of  stock,  a 
teaspoonful  of  dried  mint,  pepper,  salt,  the  trimmings  of  a 
head  of  celery,  an  onion  cut  in  dice  and  fried  brown  in 
dripping,  and  a whole  capsicum.  In  an  hour  it  will  be 
ready  to  strain  and  serve. 

Soup  Garnish  k la  Royale. — Break  three  eggs  in  a tureen, 
add  a tumblerful  of  good  cold  broth,  with  pepper  and 
salt,  pass  the  mixture  and  poach  it  in  a buttered  mould 
placed  in  boiling  water.  When  cold,  the  mixture  will  be 
quite  solid.  Cut  it  into  dice  and  throw  them  into  the  soup 
when  about  to  serve. 

Beef-Tea — A Variation. — Take  a pound  of  very  lean  beef 
and  the  half  of  a boned  hen,  both  raw.  Crush  the  whole 
with  pestle  and  mortar,  and  place  the  meat  and  fowl  in  a 
saucepan,  with  a teaspoonful  of  salt.  Pour  a pint  of  water 
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in  the  saucepan,  and  put  it  on  a good  fire.  Stir  the  contents, 
and  as  soon  as  boiling-point  is  reached,  add  minced  carrots, 
turnips,  a small  leek,  and  celery.  Let  the  beef-tea  cook 
for  three  hours.  Strain  it. 

Pea  Soup  k la  Cecil. — Wash  thoroughly  a pound  and  a 
half  of  dried  green  peas,  then  boil  them  in  water  with  a 
carrot  and  an  onion,  both  shred  as  fine  as  possible,  and  a 
handful  of  leek  foliage.  Add  some  slices  of  thin  bacon, 
salt  according  to  taste,  and  skim  the  soup  while  boiling. 
Finish  by  letting  it  simmer  gently  for  one  hour.  Pass  it, 
and  add  a little  water,  so  that  the  puree  be  not  too  thick. 
Stew  meanwhile  a handful  of  sorrel  and  lettuces  in  butter, 
and  add  these  to  the  soup  as  well  as  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
boiled  rice.  When  about  to  dish  up,  throw  into  the  soup 
a few  bunches  of  chervil. 

Chatelaine  Soup. — Begin  by  boiling  two  handfuls  of  rice 
in  milk  as  for  a pudding,  then  crush  it  thoroughly.  Boil 
the  bottoms  of  six  artichokes,  crush  them  also,  add  them 
to  the  rice ; throw  the  whole  into  the  necessary  quantity  of 
good  stock,  and  heat  it  up,  adding  pepper,  salt,  and  a little 
cayenne.  When  the  whole  is  sufficiently  done,  press  it 
through  a hair-sieve.  When  about  to  serve  it,  add  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  a cupful  of  cream  well-mixed  in. 
Serve  it  with  some  dice  of  fried  bread. 

Soup  k la  Commendatore. — Place  a plump  fowl,  with  any 
backbones  of  other  fowls  that  may  be  in  the  larder,  in  an 
earthenware  pot,  with  enough  stock  or  water  to  cover  it. 
Skim  it  and  let  it  simmer  for  three  or  four  hours  ; take  the 
flesh,  crush  it  in  a mortar,  adding  the  yolks  of  six  eggs 
and  a tumblerful  of  thick  fresh  cream.  Season  it  with  salt, 
white  pepper,  mace  and  nutmeg  ; pass  the  mixture  in  a 
sieve.  Fill  a buttered  pan  or  basin  with  the  mixture,  and 
heat  it  in  a bain-marie.  When  about  to  serve  the  soup, 
cut  the  cream  mixture  into  large  rounds,  and  place  them 
in  the  soup  tureen,  pouring  the  boiling  soup  over  them. 

Crotlte  k la  Hussarde.— Take  carrots,  turnips,  tiny  onions, 
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leeks,  celery  tops,  lettuces.  Slice  all  together  very  fine  ex- 
cepting the  lettuces,  and  boil  them.  Cook  the  lettuces 
with  two  slices  of  bacon.  Throw  the  whole  into  good 
stock,  season  it  well,  and  serve  it  very  hot. 

Egg  Soup. — Fry  lightly  four  ounces  of  butter  till  it  is  a 
golden  colour ; add  one  small  finely  chopped  onion  and  a 
dessertspoonful  of  flour  ; stir  over  a slow  fire  for  six  or 
seven  minutes,  and  pour  in  two  pints  of  warm  milk  ; stir 
over  slow  fire  for  fifteen  minutes  ; then  mix  in  quickly  six 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  stir  over  very  slow  fire  for  six  or  seven 
minutes. 

Endive  Soup. — Pare  some  endives  so  as  to  leave  only  the 
tender  part  of  the  leaf,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan. 
Cook  them  in  butter  without  letting  them  brown.  Add 
water  and  a seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt.  Let  the  soup 
boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  thicken  it  with  the  yolks  of 
five  eggs,  and  pour  it  over  fried  bread  into  the  soup-tureen. 

Among  inexpensive  soups  mulligatawny  is  king  in  cold 
weather.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make,  and  the  water  in 
which  a fowl,  rabbit,  leg  of  pork  or  leg  of  mutton  has  been 
boiled,  will  afford  the  stock.  Failing  this,  threepenny 
worth  of  bones  must  be  bought,  and  boiled  for  hours  on 
the  day  before  the  soup  is  wanted.  The  next  day  strain 
this  stock.  Fry  in  fresh  dripping  or  butter  three  medium- 
sized onions,  and  three  apples,  cored  and  sliced.  When 
these  are  of  a golden  brown,  throw  them  into  the  stock, 
with  to  every  quart  of  stock  a dessertspoonful  of  curry 
powder,  a teaspoon ful  of  salt,  and  a saltspoonful  of  pepper. 
The  thickening  is  composed  of  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
mixed  to  a smooth  paste  with  half  a pint  of  milk.  The 
whole  boils  together  for  about  an  hour,  and  is  served  with 
rice  boiled  as  for  curry,  every  grain  separate  and  distinct. 
Some  people  like  the  rice  to  be  devilled.  This  is  clone  by 
adding  pepper  and  onion,  and  a little  curry  powder  to  the 
salt,  which  is  put  into  the  water  the  rice  is  thrown  in.  This 
gives  it  a delicious  flavour.  With  similar  stock  to  the 
above,  excellent  Scotch  broth  may  be  made  ; but  it  must 
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be  remembered  that  for  this  the  liquor  in  which  mutton 
has  been  boiled  is  always  best,  and  for  mulligatawny  that 
in  which  fowl  or  rabbit  has  been  cooked  the  day  before 
the  broth  is  wanted.  Next  morning  skim  off  the  fat  while 
the  stock  is  still  cold,  then  put  the  latter  on  again  in  a clean 
saucepan,  and  add  to  it  two  large  carrots,  cut  in  dice,  one 
turnip,  one  large  onion,  if  liked,  clove  of  garlic,  a few 
peppercorns,  perhaps  six  would  be  enough,  a spray  or  two 
of  chopped  parsley,  a head  of  celery,  whole,  that  it  may  be 
easily  lifted  out  before  the  soup  is  served,  and  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste.  This  must  all  boil  together  for  two  hours  at 
least. 

Milanese  Soup. — Parboil  some  rice,  let  it  cool,  then  boil  it 
gently  in  strong  stock.  Peel  some  tomatoes,  cut  them  up 
into  dice,  taking  away  the  pips,  and  draining  the  water  off. 
When  about  to  serve  the  soup  put  the  boiled  tomato  dice 
into  the  tureen,  pour  the  boiling  rice  soup  over  them,  and 
when  dishing  up  send  some  scraped  Parmesan  or  Gruyere 
cheese  with  it. 

Okra  Soup,  or  Creole  Gumbo—  An  American  Dish. — Procure 
a tin  of  okra,  and  then  proceed  as  follows  : — Fry  together 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  veal,  half  a pound  of  ham,  one 
pound  of  tomatoes,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  lard.  While 
this  is  cooking  add  salt  and  pepper  and  a little  onion  or 
garlic.  Let  the  whole  cook  for  about  one  hour  over  a slow 
fire,  then  add  the  contents  of  the  tin  of  okra  (which  you 
have  taken  care  to  keep  warm  by  immersing  in  hot  water), 
also  half  a pint  of  shelled  shrimps.  If  it  be  too  rich,  a little 
hot  water  may  be  added.  Let  the  whole  cook  for  about 
six  minutes,  and  serve  up. 

Onion  Soup. — Take  six  large  onions,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  one 
quart  of  stock  made  from  bones  of  meat,  poultry  or  game. 
Chop  the  onions,  put  them  in  the  butter,  stir  them  occasion- 
ally, but  do  not  let  them  brown.  Put  the  stock  to  them, 
cook  them  till  they  are  tender,  and  season  them  ; rub  them 
through  a sieve,  and  add  the  boiling  milk.  The  time 
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necessary  for  preparing  this  soup  is  an  hour  and  a half. 
This  is  considered  so  excellent  a “pick-me-up”  that  the 
French  call  it  soupe  a I'ivrogne — drunkard’s  soup.  Rossini, 
the  great  composer,  declared  that  the  man  who  did  not 
like  onion  soup  with  cheese  was  a phenomenon  hitherto 
undiscovered. 

Oyster  Soup— A New  Recipe. — Put  on,  in  two  quarts  of 
cold  water,  three  or  four  pounds  of  any  odds  and  ends  of 
uncooked  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  giblets.  When  it  boils 
add  to  it  a large  bunch  of  pot  herbs,  sweet  and  savoury, 
one  or  two  carrots  and  turnips,  an  onion,  a leek,  and  any 
other  vegetables  approved.  Allow  all  the  above  to  simmer 
for  three  or  four  hours.  Then  strain  it  perfectly  clear. 
Return  it  to  the  fire,  and  when  once  again  it  reaches 
boiling-point  put  in  a dozen  very  small  force-meat  balls. 
Fifteen  minutes  previous  to  serving  the  soup  add  twenty 
plump  native  oysters  and  their  liquor.  Serve  the  soup  at 
once  with  soy. 

Tomato  Soup  a la  Binnie. — The  ingredients  are  a quart  of 
milk,  a pint  of  water,  a large  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  a pinch  of  soda,  salt  and  white 
pepper  to  taste.  Boil  the  tomatoes  in  the  water  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  press  through  a sieve,  return  them  to 
the  stove,  and  as  soon  as  the  soup  is  hot  through  again 
drop  in  the  baking-soda.  After  it  settles  a little,  pour 
in  the  milk,  and  when  it  is  near  boiling-point  add  the 
butter  and  the  flour,  which  has  been  mixed  with  cold 
milk  or  water.  Stir  gently  until  it  boils  up  once 
or  twice,  and  then  remove  it  from  the  fire  to  prevent  it 
from  curdling.  Seasoning  can  be  then  added,  and  it 
should  be  served  with  a few  croutons. 

Tomato  Soup  & la  Blizzard. — A quart  of  tomatoes,  a quart 
of  beef-stock,  one  onion,  flour,  and  a little  cayenne  pepper 
and  salt.  The  tomatoes,  with  onion  chopped  fine,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  a tablespoonful  of  butter,  should  be  boiled 
down  well  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  then  pressed  through  a 
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sieve,  and  added  to  the  stock  which  has  been  strained. 
Shake  in  a little  cayenne  pepper,  add  a tablespoon ful  of 
flour  mixed  with  water,  boil  it  up  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  serve  with  croutons. 

Soupe  k la  Petite  Princesse. — Wash  perfectly  clean  a knuckle 
of  veal  weighing  about  three  pounds,  and  one  beef  kidney. 
After  chopping  both  into  small  pieces,  place  them  in  the 
saucepan  in  two  quarts  of  cold  water.  Let  them  stand  for 
fully  three  hours.  Afterwards  set  the  saucepan  on  the  hob 
(not  on  the  fire)  till  it  comes  to  the  boil.  Then  put  in  one 
whole  onion,  one  carrot,  one  small  head  of  celery,  six 
artichokes,  and  eight  tomatoes,  sliced.  Season  all  with 
salt  and  pepper  only.  Let  it  simmer  as  gently  as 
possible  for  five  or  six  hours.  Strain  the  soup  until  it 
is  quite  clear.  When  it  is  in  the  tureen,  throw  in 
two  glasses  of  port  or  sherry,  and  a large  spoonful  of  soy. 
Send  to  table  with  very  thin,  crisp,  dry  toast. 

A Winter  Soup. — Season  some  good  stock  strongly  with 
chervil,  parsley,  and  tarragon  ; boil  a handful  of  barley  in 
the  soup,  thicken  it  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  a spoonful 
of  cream,  and  a piece  of  butter,  flavouring  it  with  white 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Soupe  a l’Alliance. — Beat  in  a mortar  one  pound  of  blanched 
almonds  with  a little  water  to  keep  them  from  oiling  ; add 
the  white  meat  from  a cold  roast  fowl  and  the  yolks  of  four 
hard-boiled  eggs.  Pound  all  together  as  finely  as  possible, 
then  set  aside  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  mixture,  and  put 
the  rest  into  a covered  stewpan  with  two  quarts  of  strong, 
well-seasoned  veal  stock,  from  which  all  fat  has  been 
skimmed  off.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  simmer  it  very 
gently  for  half  an  hour.  Put  the  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
fowl  into  a small  saucepan,  having  added  a seasoning  of 
cayenne  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  beaten  mace.  Add  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg  and  a table- 
spoonful of  stock.  Put  the  saucepan  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
so  that  the  contents  will  get  quite  hot.  Cut  two  French 
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rolls  into  thin  slices,  dip  them  for  a minute  or  two  in  fast 
boiling  fat,  remove  the  crumb  from  another  roll,  and  in  the 
place  from  which  it  was  taken  insert  the  contents  of  the 
saucepan.  Put  the  French  roll  in  the  soup  tureen  with  the 
slices  of  fried  bread  on  either  side  of  it.  Then  strain  the 
soup  over  the  bread. 

Soup  Maigre. — Peel  and  cut  in  small  pieces  four  white 
potatoes,  three  turnips,  three  onions,  and  one  carrot;  put 
them  in  a stewpan  with  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  and  a bunch  of  parsley;  put  them  over  a hot  fire  for 
ten  minutes,  stirring  them  often;  then  add  two  quarts  of 
hot  water,  pepper  and  salt;  boil  until  the  vegetables  will 
mash,  then  pass  it  through  a cullender,  pressing  the  vege- 
tables through  into  the  soup ; put  it  into  the  stewpan 
again;  if  not  thick  enough  add  a tablespoonful  of  flour; 
boil  it  up  and  serve  it  with  sippets  of  toast  or  fried  bread. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


SAUCES. 

An  Excellent  Sauce  for  Beefsteak  or  Mutton  Chops. — Pour 

half  a glass  of  vinegar  in  a saucepan,  tarragon,  and  thyme, 
reduce  it  well  on  the  fire.  Then  break  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  into  it,  add  a good  piece  of  butter,  some  pepper,  salt, 
a spoonful  of  good  meat  jelly,  another  of  tomato  sauce, 
some  shred  tarragon,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne. 

Bordelaise  Sauce. — Chop  very  fine  three  or  four  shalots, 
a little  onion,  and  four  sprigs  of  parsley.  Add  butter,  salt, 
pepper,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  a glass  of  white 
wine.  Let  the  sauce  cook  in  a stewpan  over  a slow  fire. 
Strain  it  and  pour  it  over  the  meat  or  fish  with  which  it  is 
to  be  served. 

Fennel  and  Sea-kale  Sauce. — Boil  equal  quantities  of  both 
in  the  same  water  until  tender.  Strain  them  and  drain 
them  on  a cloth  until  perfectly  dry.  Then  chop  both 
finely  with  one  tiny  onion,  and  grate  two  inches  of  horse- 
radish into  them.  Season  with  salt  and  white  pepper. 
Next  mix  together  two  wine-glasses  of  Madeira,  two  of 
cream,  one  of  some  good  meat  jelly  melted,  one  egg,  and 
the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Put  all  in  a pipkin,  and  directly  it 
begins  to  boil  add  the  vegetables,  which  must  be  allowed 
to  stew  for  a few  minutes.  Then  take  it  up  and  serve  it  as 
hot  as  possible.  It  is  excellent  with  boiled  salmon,  or 
trout,  or  turbot,  or  served  by  itself  with  hot  buttered  or  dry 
toast,  according  to  taste. 

Green  Gooseberry  Sauce.  — Boil  half  a pint  of  half-ripe 
gooseberries  in  salt  and  water.  When  they  are  soft  strain 
them;  add  half  a pint  of  stock  with  sufficient  flour  to  bind 
them. 
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Melted  Butter  without  Milk. — It  is  sometimes  impossible 
to  procure  milk  at  the  time  it  is  needed.  The  following 
recipe  will  be  found  satisfactory  ; but  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  milk  makes  the  sauce  much  richer  ; and 
twice  the  quantity  of  butter  would  not  be  too  much,  if  only 
the  butter  is  good. 

Put  two  ounces  of  butter  into  a perfectly  clean  enamelled 
saucepan,  and  allow  it  to  dissolve.  Then  put  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour,  mixing  it  with  the  butter  by  a rapid 
circular  movement  of  the  spoon.  When  both  have  be- 
come thoroughly  amalgamated,  add,  by  degrees,  half  a pint 
of  water  and  a saltspoonful  of  salt.  You  must  stir 
diligently  the  whole  time  the  melted  butter  is  cooking. 
You  can  substitute  the  same  quantity  of  milk  for  the 
water,  or,  if  you  wish,  you  can  have  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
milk  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water.  The  sauce  should 
be  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream.  If  you  find  that  you 
have  made  it  too  thick  add  a little  water. 

Mushroom  Sauce  to  serve  with  Fowl. — Wash  well  and  take 
off  the  skins  of  about  one  pound  of  rather  small  mush- 
rooms, place  them  in  a pie-dish,  and  sprinkle  them  with  a 
little  salt.  Then  put  in  the  dish  about  two  ounces  of 
butter,  a dust  of  flour,  a half  pint  of  cream,  a glass  of  sherry 
(or,  if  preferred,  some  white  wine),  and  a few  small  sprigs 
of  parsley.  Season  this  with  a little  mace  and  a pinch  of 
cayenne.  Put  the  dish  into  a brisk  oven  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  When  the  boiled  chicken  is  on  the  dish  ready  to 
serye,  throw  the  sauce  over  it.  With  roast  fowl  it  should 
be  served  separately. 

Sauce  for  Boiled  Fish. — Dissolve  one  ounce  butter,  adding 
one  half  ounce  flour,  some  of  the  water  in  which  the  fish  is 
boiling,  and  half  a wine-glass  of  claret.  When  this  has 
simmered  pass  it  through  a sieve  into  another  saucepan  ; 
add  some  chopped  parsley,  and  a few  finely-chopped  mush- 
rooms. Heat  all  together  and  serve. 

Sauce  for  Roast  Fowl,  Turkey,  Rabbit,  or  Pigeons. — Cut 
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some  carrots  and  parsnips  into  slices,  take  some  small 
onions,  cook  them  in  some  good  stock  ; then  cut  up  some 
mushrooms  and  truffles  into  small  dice,  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  a piece  of  butter,  parsley,  chives,  and  a little 
basil,  and  two  cloves  ; put  the  whole  on  the  fire,  add  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  stock,  a glass  of  champagne,  or  white 
wine,  salt  and  four  pepper-corns.  Let  the  contents  of  the 
saucepan  boil  slowly  till  they  are  much  reduced  in  quantity, 
then  add  a large  spoonful  of  stock,  gherkins,  cut  in  dice, 
and  stoned  olives.  Pour  the  whole  over  the  roast  birds,  and 
serve  them  very  hot. 

Sauce  for  Devilled  Meats. — While  the  fowl  or  meat  is 
grilling  put  the  following  ingredients  in  a deep  dish  in  a 
hot  oven  : — three  ounces  of  butter  (which  season  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  mixed  pepper  and  flour  mustard)  and  a 
little  salt.  When  the  butter  has  dissolved,  pour  in  one 
wineglassful  of  port,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  and  the  juice 
of  two  big  tomatoes.  As  the  joints  or  slices  are  finished 
put  them  into  the  sauce  and  let  them  remain  in  the  oven 
for  a few  minutes.  They  should  be  served  very  hot. 

Sauce  for  Fricassees  or  Eagotits. — Stew  the  juice  of  three 
tomatoes  in  an  ounce  of  butter  and  about  two  ounces  of 
strong  meat  jelly  seasoned  with  plenty  of  salt,  and  a little 
cayenne.  Stir  it  well  until  it  has  arrived  at  the  bubbling 
stage,  and  then  pour  it  into  a sauce-boat,  and  serve  it  very 
hot. 

Sauce  for  Cold  Meats. — Mince  an  onion  weighing  about 
an  ounce.  Put  it  in  a clean  stewpan  with  one-third  the 
contents  of  a fivepcnny  tin  of  peeled  tomatoes.  Add  a 
tablespoonful  of  chutney,  and  a glass  of  sherry,  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt.  Stir  all  well  together,  and  let  it  come  to 
the  boil,  then  simmer  slowly  for  half  an  hour.  Stir  it 
occasionally.  Serve  it  very  hot  with  pork  chops,  mutton 
cutlets  or  steak.  Put  what  is  left  in  a glass  jar.  It  is  even 
better  cold  than  hot. 

N.B. — This  is  a good  way  of  utilising  the  end  of  a bottle 
of  chutney.  Rinse  it  out  with  the  sherry. 
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Sauce  Eobert. — Put  some  butter  or  good  dripping  in  a 
saucepan,  add  one  small  onion,  cut  fine,  let  the  onion 
brown  on  a gentle  fire,  and  then  add  three  ounces  of  water, 
three  ounces  of  white  wine,  and  one  and  a half  ounces  of 
Driessens’s  Brown  Foundation.1  Stir  until  foundation  is 
dissolved,  and  at  the  first  boil  the  sauce  is  ready. 

Sauce  PicLuante. — Put  in  a saucepan  a little  vinegar  with 
a little  shalot  and  onion  cut  fine,  let  it  boil  and  reduce  to 
a little  less  than  half,  add  six  ounces  of  water,  and  one 
ounce  of  Driessens’s  Pale  Foundation.1  Stir  over  a gentle 
fire,  and  at  the  first  boil  garnish  with  a little  chopped 
parsley,  and  the  sauce  is  ready. 

Sauce  Bordelaise. — Put  in  a saucepan  two  ounces  of 
Driessens’s  Dark  Foundation,1  six  ounces  of  claret,  and  a 
little  shalot.  Stir  over  a gentle  fire  with  a whisk  or  fork, 
until  the  foundation  is  thoroughly  dissolved,  and  on  the 
appearance  of  the  first  boil  the  sauce  is  ready. 


1 There  are  here  mentioned  three  preparations  which  must  com- 
mand the  gratitude  of  hundreds  of  cooks.  All  the  great  variety  of 
French  sauces  derive  their  origin  from  three,  which  are  called  The 
Sauces  Meres.  These  three  sauces  have  been  named  The  Italienne, 
The  Espagnole,  The  Allemande.  Here  they  are  called  Dark,  Brown, 
Pale. 

The  preparation  of  these  sauces  is  very  costly,  and  requires  an 
amount  of  time,  labour,  and  knowledge,  which  is  only  possible  in  very 
large  establishments. 

Monsieur  Driessens  has  invented,  after  many  years’  study  and  ex- 
perience, a mode  of  solidifying  them,  thus  bringing  them  within  the 
reach  of  everybody,  and  for  immediate  use  everywhere.  Hence  the 
difficulties  in  preparing  entrees  of  all  sorts  in  small  kitchens  and 
households  are  averted,  and  the  most  unskilled  will  find  it  easy  to 
prepare  dainty  dishes  which  were  impossible  before. 
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FISH. 

There  are  certain  months  in  the  year  when  particular 
sorts  of  fish  are  out  of  condition  and  should  not  be  used 
for  food.  Not  one  housewife  in  a couple  of  thousand  has  ever 
taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  these  months  are.  Conse- 
quently flabby,  limp  specimens  find  their  way  to  the  table. 

The  following  table  shows  the  months  when  the  different 
sorts  of  fish  should  not  be  used  as  food  : — 

Salmon : January,  September,  October,  November, 

December. 

Sole  : February,  March,  April. 

Cod:  April,  May,  June,  July,  August. 

Mackerel:  January,  February,  March,  November,  De- 
cember. 

Haddock  : March,  April. 

Plaice  : February,  March,  April. 

Skate  : September,  October. 

Whiting  : March,  April,  May. 

Mullet:  January,  February,  March,  August,  September, 
October,  November,  December. 

Smelts:  June,  July,  August,  September,  October. 
Herrings  : March,  April. 

Eels  : April,  May,  June,  July. 

Shell- fish. 

Lobsters:  January,  February,  March. 

Crabs:  January,  February,  March. 

Cockles:  May,  June,  July,  August. 

Oysters  : May,  June,  July,  August. 
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Fish  that  are  in  Season  All  the  Year  Round. 

Turbot,  brill,  halibut,  shrimps. 

The  rank  of  fish,  regarding  them  from  the  diner’s  point 
of  view,  is  somewhat  as  follows:  1st,  salmon  and  salmon 
trout  ; 2nd,  sole  ; 3rd,  whitebait  ; 4th,  turbot ; 5th,  brill ; 
5th,  halibut ; 6th,  smelts ; 7th,  red  mullet  ; 8th,  grey- 
mullet:  9th,  bream;  10th,  lampreys;  nth,  plaice;  nth, 
carp;  nth,  perch;  13th,  john-dory;  14th,  whiting;  15th, 
codfish. 

Oysters  take  the  highest  rank  among  shell-fish,  lobsters 
being  second,  and  crayfish  third. 

The  usual  mistake  in  boiling  fish  is  to  use  too  much 
water  and  not  enough  vinegar.  The  vessel  in  which  the 
fish  is  boiled  should  not  be  too  large,  otherwise  there  will 
be  a quantity  of  water  required  to  cover  it.  A teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  a dessertspoonful  of  vinegar  are  the  correct 
proportions  for  every  pint  of  water.  The  time  necessary  is 
according  to  size,  varying  from  twenty  minutes  onwards. 

In  frying  fish,  use  enough  boiling  fat  to  immerse  it. 

In  broiling  fish,  use  very  little  fat,  otherwise  it  will  not 
brown. 

Anchovies  on  Toast  with  Cheese. — Bone,  scale,  and  clean 
perfectly,  but  do  not  wash,  twelve  anchovies.  Then  chop 
them  finely  with  the  following  ingredients  : a few  sprigs  of 
water-cress  and  of  mustard-cress,  three  leaves  of  very  fresh 
lettuce,  the  yolks  of  three  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  grated  Stilton  or  Parmesan.  Season  this 
with  cayenne,  very  little  salt,  and  a little  pounded  mace. 
Make  some  slices  of  toast,  butter  them  while  hot,  and  allow 
them  to  stand  by  until  thoroughly  cold,  then  put  sufficient 
of  the  mince  between  two  pieces,  as  for  sandwiches.  Half 
a dozen  olives  finely  chopped  and  added  to  the  other 
things  are  an  improvement. 

Barbel  k la  Louise — Cold  Luncheon  Dish. — Procure  a fresh 
barbel,  cut  it  into  eight  or  ten  pieces,  put  them  into  salt 
for  half  an  hour,  drain  them  and  place  them  in  a large 
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saucepan,  the  bottom  of  which  has  been  previously  lined 
with  very  thin  slices  of  onion  and  shred  parsley  ; add  a 
lemon,  freed  from  both  peel  and  white.  When  the  pieces 
of  fish  are  arranged  at  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan,  add 
half  a glass  of  vinegar,  half  a bottle  of  white  wine,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  good  white  stock.  Put  the  saucepan  on  a 
brisk  fire  ; at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  turn  the  pieces  of 
fish  ; in  another  twenty  minutes  they  will  be  sufficiently 
done  ; take  them  out  of  the  saucepan,  arrange  the  fish  on  a 
long  dish,  tammying  the  stock  after  having  reduced  it ; 
thicken  it  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  ; pour  it,  when  nearly 
cool,  well  over  the  fish,  which  must  be  served  cold. 

Bouillabaisse  k la  Marseillaise. — Take  some  whitings,  some 
red  mullets,  a small  live  lobster,  and  a fine  gurnet.  Clean 
the  fish  and  cut  them  up.  Put  into  a shallow  but  wide 
saucepan  a wineglassful  of  olive  oil,  two  spoonfuls  of 
minced  onions,  some  garlic,  and  a bay-leaf.  Let  the  onion 
fry  a moment  in  butter.  Then  place  the  fish  in  the  sauce- 
pan with  salt,  some  slices  of  lemon,  half  a tomato  (fresh  or 
preserved),  a pinch  of  powdered  saffron,  a wineglassful  of 
white  wine,  and  add  water  till  the  dish  is  covered.  Put 
the  saucepan  on  a very  brisk  fire.  After  boiling  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  fish  will  be  sufficiently  done  and  the  stock 
properly  reduced.  Add  a spoonful  of  shred  parsley,  let  it 
boil  one  minute,  then  take  the  saucepan  off  the  fire  and  pour 
the  stock  over  some  slices  of  bread  with  which  a hollow  dish 
has  been  lined,  and  see  that  they  are  thoroughly  saturated. 
Arrange  the  best  pieces  of  fish  on  this  layer  of  bread  after 
having  thrown  away  the  garlic,  the  lemon,  and  the  bay-leaf. 

Caviare,  or  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon,  is  best  eaten  cold  on 
bread  and  butter  (white  or  browm)  cut  thin,  and  with  a very 
few  drops  of  lemon  juice  scattered  over  it.  The  supply  is 
good,  three  millions  of  eggs  having  been  known  to  be  taken 
from  one  fish.  Fresh  caviare  is  not  always  obtainable, 
however.  Salted,  it  is  only  second  best,  but  it  enjoys  con- 
siderable popularity  in  this  form.  It  is  sometimes  eaten 
hot  on  toast  as  a thirst-creating  savoury  with  the  cheese. 
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Crawfish  with  Truffles. — Boil  four  crawfish  rapidly,  then 
strain  the  water  away,  and  put  them  back  in  the  stewpan, 
with  butter,  two  carrots,  and  two  turnips  cut  into  small 
dice.  Moisten  the  whole  with  white  wine  and  a little  of 
the  stock  in  which  the  crawfish  have  been  cooked,  after 
putting  it  through  a sieve.  Season  it  thoroughly  with 
cayenne  pepper ; add  sliced  truffles.  Heat  the  crawfish  in 
this  sauce  and  serve  them. 

Fish  Cakes  k la  Brohan. — Pound  well  together  the  flesh 
of  one  lobster,  and  the  same  weight  each  of  boiled  sole, 
and  the  roe  of  a haddock  also  boiled,  three  sardines,  three 
anchovies,  the  hard-boiled  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Mix  in 
with  this  three  ounces  of  stale  bread-crumbs,  season  all 
very  highly  with  a dessertspoonful  of  hot  spices,  adding  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  parsley.  Make  them  into  a 
thick  paste  with  sufficient  whites  of  eggs.  Form  it  into 
small  rissoles,  and  fry  them  in  boiling  olive  oil  until  they 
are  a golden  yellow. 

Carp  Stuffed  with  Cod.— Choose  one  weighing  about  six 
pounds.  Wash  and  clean  it  with  scrupulous  care.  Stuff  it 
with  a rich  mincemeat,  but  instead  of  using  meat  of  any 
description,  substitute  finely  chopped  raw  codfish.  Put  it 
in  a china  baking-dish  with  four  ounces  of  butter,  one 
tumbler  of  Madeira,  cayenne,  salt,  two  blades  of  mace,  six 
cloves,  one  bay-leaf,  a few  sprigs  of  fennel,  parsley,  a pinch 
of  ground  thyme,  and  a little  flour  of  mustard.  Let  it  bake 
for  one  hour  in  a very  hot  oven,  and  it  should  be,  every 
now  and  then,  well  basted.  Serve  it  very  hot  just  as  it  is, 
with  thin  crisp  dry  toast  in  a rack. 

Carp  Stuffed  k la  Palmette. — Procure  a fresh  four-pound 
carp,  wash  it  scrupulously  clean,  dry  it  thoroughly  and 
dust  it  with  flour.  Sprinkle  it  with  salt,  black  pepper, 
cayenne,  ground  ginger,  mace,  a little  grated  lemon  and 
orange  peel.  Make  a mixture  of  bread-crumbs,  veal  suet 
chopped  finely,  about  a tablespoonful  of  the  liver  or 
the  roe  of  the  fish,  and  a little  parsley  with  sufficient  eggs 
or  cream  to  bind  it.  Make  it  into  balls  and  fill  the  fish 
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with  it,  skewering  it  in.  Place  the  fish  in  a shallow  earthen- 
ware dish  with  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  a cupful  of  tomato 
juice,  and  two  glasses  of  port,  one  ounce  of  very  coarse, 
moist  brown  sugar,  and  a bay-leaf.  Bake  it  in  a brisk 
oven  for  quite  an  hour,  and  baste  it  occasionally.  The 
sauce  in  the  dish  should  be  quite  thick  when  the  fish  is 
done. 

Many  people  leave  the  scales  on  carp,  but  I do  not  re- 
commend it. 

Carp  k la  Mireille.  — Scale  and  cleanse  the  fish,  let  a 
glassful  of  white  wine  run  through  the  inside,  and  keep  the 
wine.  Boil  the  carp,  and  while  it  is  cooking,  prepare  the 
sauce  as  follows  : 

Wash  two  anchovies,  detach  the  fillets,  and  mince  them. 
Put  a small  piece  of  butter  in  a saucepan,  mix  with  it  a 
little  flour,  add  the  wine  you  have  put  aside  and  the 
anchovies,  season  the  mixture  with  pepper  and  salt  and  let 
it  simmer.  When  the  carp  is  boiled,  drain  the  water  off, 
place  the  fish  on  a dish  surrounded  with  lozenges  of  fried 
bread,  and,  after  straining  the  sauce  through  a colander, 
and  adding  a teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  pour  it  over  the 
carp.  Any  large  fish  may  be  served  with  this  sauce. 

Cod’s  Liver  (Foie  de  Morue)  en  Tablettes. — Take  a large 
cod’s  roe,  and  a perfectly  fresh  cod’s  liver.  Boil  both  to- 
gether in  well-salted  water.  When  they  are  done  through 
take  them  up  and  mash  them  with  the  following  : — Four 
cold  potatoes,  three  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  two  ounces  of 
parsley,  a little  lemon,  thyme,  or  marjoram,  two  ounces  of 
butter  (not  melted).  Season  this  with  a few  grains  of 
cayenne,  salt,  and  a little  white  pepper.  Mix  it  with  two 
eggs  and  form  it  into  any  shapes.  Fry  the  cakes  in  boil- 
ing fat  or  oil,  and  serve  them  very  hot  on  a fish  d’oyley 
garnished  with  water-cress  and  little  bouquets  of  parsley. 
They  are  very  good  whether  hot  or  cold. 

Codfish  en  Pate. — Boil  two  pounds  of  potatoes,  dry  them 
well,  pass  them,  season  them  and  mix  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  and  a good  piece  of  butter  with  them.  Form  a sort 
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of  border  with  this  paste  on  a dish  which  can  stand  the 
fire.  In  the  centre  put  a layer  of  codfish  slices  moistened 
with  bechamel  sauce  ; sprinkle  the  whole  thickly  with  well- 
seasoned  bread-crumbs,  and  let  the  dish  brown  in  the 
kitchener. 

Clam  Chowder  — An  American  Dish. — Fry  crisply  five  or 
six  slices  of  fat  pork  ; then  chop  them  finely.  Sprinkle  a 
quarter  of  these  in  the  bottom  of  a pot,  laying  on  them  a 
stratum  of  clam.  Sprinkle  lightly  with  red  pepper  and 
salt,  and  scatter  about  bits  of  butter.  Next  a thin  layer  of 
chopped  onions,  with  a layer  of  small  biscuits  moistened 
with  milk.  Pour  on  this  some  of  the  liquid  fat  left  in  the 
pork  frying-pan  ; then  a new  round  of  pork,  clams,  onion, 
etc.,  as  before  ; so  on  until  the  pot  is  nearly  full.  Cover 
with  water  and  stew  slowly — closely  covering  the  pot — for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Drain  off  all  the  liquor  that  will 
flow  freely,  and,  when  you  have  turned  the  chowder  into 
the  serving  tureen,  return  the  gravy  to  the  boiling  pot. 
Thicken  with  pounded  biscuit,  add  a glassful  of  white  wine, 
a little  catsup — walnut,  if  preferred — and  a few  spices  to 
taste.  Boil  up  once,  and  pour  over  the  tureen  contents. 
Chow-chow,  pickled  walnuts,  or  gherkins  serve  as  a condi- 
ment in  eating. 

Clam  Chowder— Another  Way. — Fifty  clams,  one  pound  of 
veal,  half  a pound  of  bacon  or  ham,  one  pint  of  stewed  or 
tinned  tomatoes,  one  pint  of  water,  one  pint  of  milk,  six 
water  biscuits,  one  teaspoonful  of  thyme,  one  teaspoonful 
of  sweet  marjoram,  one  tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley, 
three  medium-sized  potatoes,  one  onion,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Line  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan  with  the 
bacon  or  ham  cut  into  dice.  Pare  and  cut  the  potatoes 
into  dice,  chop  the  onion  fine,  cut  the  veal  into  pieces 
half  an  inch  square,  chop  the  clams  and  mash  the 
biscuits.  Now  put  a layer  of  potatoes  on  the  bacon  or 
ham,  and  then  a sprinkling  of  onion,  thyme,  sweet  mar- 
joram, parsley,  salt  and  pepper,  and  then  a layer  of  veal, 
then  of  tomatoes,  then  of  chopped  clams,  and  continue 
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these  alternations  until  it  is  all  in,  having  the  last  layer  of 
clams.  Now  add  the  water,  which  should  be  boiling  and 
barely  cover  the  whole.  Cover  it  closely,  place  it  on  a 
slow  fire  and  let  it  simmer  for  half  an  hour  without  stirring, 
then  add  the  milk  and  biscuits,  stir  and  cook  for  ten 
minutes  longer  and  serve  it  very  hot.  The  tomatoes  may 
be  omitted  if  not  liked.  The  little  neck  clams  are  the  best, 
and  are  in  season  almost  the  whole  year. 

Fillets  of  Cod. — Cut  two  rather  thick  slices  into  little 
fillets  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  Dip  them  into  a 
savoury  batter,  which  should  be  of  a thick  consistency,  and 
fry  them  in  boiling  olive  oil  until  they  assume  a rich  light 
brown  colour.  Fry  also  in  the  same  way  a sufficient 
number  of  oysters  to  place  one  on  each  piece  of  fish. 
Arrange  the  fillets  neatly,  and  decorate  them  with  little 
sprigs  of  water-cress  and  parsley  on  the  top  of  the  oysters. 

Cod’s  Head  and  Shoulders. — Take  one  of  medium  size  only. 
Wash  it  scrupulously  clean,  and  drain  it  until  it  is 
thoroughly  dry.  Stuff  the  whole  of  the  inside  with  as 
much  forcemeat  as  it  will  hold,  made  of  six  ounces  of  the 
liver  of  the  fish,  four  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  eight  oysters, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  one  tablespoonful  of  mixed  fennel 
and  parsley,  one  or  two  shalots,  salt,  cayenne,  white  pepper 
and  nutmeg.  Chop  everything  finely,  and  form  it  into  a 
paste  with  two  eggs.  After  putting  it  inside  the  fish  be 
careful  about  making  it  perfectly  secure.  Sprinkle  the 
outside  with  some  mixed  spices,  and  lay  it  in  a deep  dish 
with  four  ounces  of  butter.  Baste  it  frequently,  and  turn 
it  from  time  to  time,  so  that  it  becomes  a delicate  brown 
all  round.  Make  the  sauce  to  accompany  it  in  this  way  : — 
Stew  in  a little  pipkin  one  glass  of  chablis,  one  teacupful 
of  rich  milk,  twelve  oysters,  a grate  of  nutmeg,  and  one  of 
mace.  Serve  it  in  a sauce  tureen,  and  garland  the  fish 
with  slices  of  lemon,  upon  which  put  little  lumps  of  red 
currant  jelly  or  cold  aspic. 

Codfish  Pie. — The  following  way  of  dressing  codfish  will 
be  found  to  recommend  it  to  those  who  are  otherwise  in- 
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dined  to  condemn  it  as  monotonous  and  insipid  : — Boil 
three  pounds  of  codfish  until  thoroughly  cooked,  then 
divide  it  into  flakes,  and  put  it  carefully  into  a pie-dish 
containing  a little  well-made  melted  butter.  Add  three 
filleted  anchovies,  a dessertspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  truffles,  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Stir  the  mixture  slightly,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
break  the  flakes  of  fish.  Cover  the  pie-dish  with  a very 
thin  crust,  and  bake  it  in  a hot  oven  for  half  an  hour. 

Codfish  Pie — Another  Way. — Pick  two  pounds  of  cold  cod- 
fish into  flakes  with  two  forks,  and  make  it  into  a pie  in 
the  following  way  : — Take  a good  teaspoonful  of  butter, 
one  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  and  mix  them  in  a small  pan 
over  the  fire  ; add  a full  teacupful  of  water,  and  stir  it  till  it 
boils  and  becomes  a smooth  sauce  ; add  a tablespoonful  of 
chopped  parsley  and  a teaspoonful  of  made  mustard  to  this, 
and  a little  salt  and  pepper.  Have  a thick  slice  of  bread 
grated.  Take  a pie-dish,  and  put  half  of  the  fish  in  the 
bottom  of  it,  half  of  the  sauce  over  that,  and  a handful  of 
the  bread,  then  more  fish,  more  sauce,  and  the  rest  of  the 
bread  put  evenly  over  the  top.  Melt  a teaspoonful  of  butter 
and  sprinkle  it  over  the  top  ; put  it  down  in  front  of  the 
fire  or  into  an  oven  to  brown  or  warm  through. 

Cod’s  Liver  on  Toast. — Procure  a fresh  cod’s  liver,  and 
boil  it  in  well-salted  water  until  it  is  done  through.  After- 
wards take  it  up  very  carefully  with  a fish  slice,  and  place 
it  upon  a large  round  of  dry  toast,  which  should  be  await- 
ing it  on  the  dish,  and  sprinkle  it  with  a little  cayenne. 
Garnish  with  pretty  little  sprigs  of  water-cress  and  parsley, 
and  serve  it  with  dry  toast. 

Cod’s  Roe  k la  Portland. — Procure  a very  large  cod’s  roe. 
Wash  it  thoroughly  clean  in  cold  salted  water,  and  put  it 
on  to  boil  for  quite  two  hours.  Take  it  up  and  let  it  stand 
until  cold.  Cut  into  rather  thick  slices,  about  half  an  inch. 
Then  place  them  on  a dish,  sprinkle  them  with  lemon 
juice,  and  season  them  with  pepper,  cayenne,  a little  nut- 
meg and  mace.  Into  a pint  of  strained  tomato  juice  put 
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half  the  quantity  of  white  wine,  and  throw  it  over  the 
contents  of  the  dish.  Let  them  bake  in  a brisk  oven  for 
about  twenty  minutes  or  a little  longer.  Serve  the  roe 
directly  it  is  ready  in  the  dish  in  which  it  has  been 
baked. 

Crabs  k la  Mousquetaire. — Take  half-a-dozen  boiled  crabs. 
Wash  them  very  clean,  break  off  the  backs,  taking  the  gall 
out  carefully;  pour  the  fat  which  is  contained  in  backs  into 
a bowl,  and  lay  it  aside ; then  take  the  other  part  of  the 
crabs,  pour  boiling  water  over  them,  and  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  salt  when  sufficiently  scalded  ; pick  the  meat 
from  the  shells.  Now  take  the  meat  and  add  it  to  the  fat 
in  the  bowl,  with  a little  shalot,  a dessertspoonful  of  vinegar, 
a similar  quantity  of  lime  juice,  two  ounces  of  butter  and 
seasoning  to  taste  with  black  and  fresh  red  peppers,  then 
mix  the  whole  till  it  is  quite  thick  with  powdered  biscuit. 
Have  the  backs  of  the  crabs  carefully  washed,  fill  them 
with  the  mixture,  and  put  them  into  a slow  oven,  baking 
them  till  thoroughly  done. 

Crabs  Scalloped  with  Rice. — Procure  one  large  or  two 
medium-sized  crabs.  Take  out  all  the  meat  and  chop  it 
together.  Clean  the  shells  in  boiling  water.  Dry  them 
and  leave  them  ready.  Boil  two  ounces  of  rice  with  salt 
and  pepper  as  if  for  curry.  Prepare  a quarter  pound  of 
bread-crumbs.  Now  mix  the  rice  and  crab  meat  together 
with  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  a hint  of  mixed  spices.  Put 
a bit  of  butter  in  the  bottom  of  each  shell.  Put  in  the  crab 
and  rice.  Heap  it  up.  Cover  it  with  bread-crumbs,  and.dot 
bits  of  butter  all  over  the  top.  Brown  the  scallops  in  a 
hot  oven,  or  before  a brisk,  clear  fire,  and  serve  them  very 
hot. 

Or,  make  the  rice  and  crab  into  little  rissoles  and  fry 
them  in  butter,  after  rolling  them  in  egg  and  bread-crumbs. 

Curried  Crab. — A little  finely  minced  onion  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  curry  powder  converts  the  above  into  curried 
crab.  The  onion  must  be  fried  in  butter  in  which  the  curry 
powder  has  been  dissolved. 
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Crabs  with  Cream.— Prepare  the  crab  meat  as  above,  but 
instead  of  rice  use  a quarter  pound  of  bread-crumbs  and  a 
quarter  pint  of  cream.  Add  pepper,  salt,  a few  grains  of 
cayenne,  a small  teaspoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar.  Cover 
the  top  with  bread-crumbs  and  little  bits  of  butter,  and  put 
the  mixture  into  the  shell  or  shells.  Brown  the  scallops  in 
the  oven  and  send  them  to  table  very  hot,  but  not  dried  up 
and  hardened  by  over  baking.  To  avoid  this,  it  is  a good 
plan  to  make  the  whole  thing  hot  in  a stewpan,  then  place 
it  in  the  shells  and,  allowing  it  only  just  time  to  brown,  to 
serve  it  immediately. 

Crabs  Stuffed. — Procure  three  or  four  freshly-boiled  crabs. 
Take  off  the  small  legs  and  the  lungs.  Make  a little 
bechamel  sauce,  as  follows  : — Dissolve  in  a small  stew- 
pan  a piece  of  butter  as  large  as  a Brazil  nut.  Mix 
with  it  a dessertspoonful  of  flour,  a little  salt  and  white 
pepper.  Add  half  a pint  of  boiling  milk  gradually, 
stirring  the  sauce  vigorously  all  the  time.  Add  a tea- 
spoonful of  parsley  chopped  very  fine.  Let  it  boil  for  a 
full  minute,  stirring  it  all  the  time.  Chop  half  an  ounce 
of  shalot.  Fry  it  in  butter,  but  do  not  let  it  brown.  Throw 
it  into1  the  bechamel  sauce.  Stir  it  well  into  it.  Add  the 
crab,  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  a little  nutmeg  or  mace,  which- 
ever may  be  preferred.  Stir  all  well.  Take  the  stewpan 
off  the  fire.  With  a spoon  place  the  mixture  in  clean,  dry 
crab  or  scallop  shells.  Cover  them  with  a thin  layer  of 
bread-crumbs  and  bits  of  butter.  Brown  them  in  a quick 
oven  and  serve  them  with  a garnish  of  fried  parsley. 

Crabs  with  Mushrooms. — Prepare  the  crabs  as  above.  Fry 
a little  shalot  in  butter,  mix  in  as  much  flour  as  the  butter 
can  absorb,  and  cook  to  obtain  a light  roux  ; moisten  this 
with  half  cream  and  half  milk,  seasoning  it  properly,  then 
add  the  crab  meat  and  half  the  same  quantity  of  mushrooms 
cut  in  small  squares  ; boil  it  up  once  ; use  this  preparation 
for  stuffing  the  crabs.  Put  the  crab  on  a shallow  dish. 
Bread-crumb,  butter,  and  brown  it  as  with  the  scallops ; 
and  serve  it  with  bechamel  sauce,  or  a veloute  sauce  made 
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of  chicken  broth  with  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  and  cloves 
boiled  in  it,  and  thickened  with  butter  and  flour  or  cream 
and  chopped  stewed  mushrooms. 

Crab  Stuffed  and  Devilled— A Good  Savoury. — The  crabs 
are  to  be  prepared  as  above  with  mushrooms  ; before  sprink- 
ling them  with  crumbs,  cover  the  top  of  the  crab  prepara- 
tion with  mustard  ; cover  it  with  bread-crumbs  and  sprinkle 
butter  on  top  ; brown  it  in  a hot  oven,  and  garnish  it  with 
green  parsley. 

John-Dory  Baked  in  Wine. — Choose  a john-dory  with  a 
roe,  and  after  it  has  been  carefully  washed  and  cleaned,  put 
the  roe  back  again  in  its  place.  Put  the  fish  into  a dish 
and  sprinkle  it  with  salt  and  pepper,  one  pounded  clove, 
and  a little  grated  lemon  peel,  with  sufficient  white  wine  of 
any  description  to  just  cover  the  fish.  Put  it  into  a quick 
oven  until  it  is  cooked  through,  and  serve  it  with  a sauce 
made  with  one  tablespoonful  of  oil,  two  of  lemon  juice,  the 
yolk  of  one  egg,  twice  its  weight  of  cream,  and  a dash  of 
vinegar.  Whisk  it  well,  throw  it  over  the  fish,  and  serve 
it  very  hot. 

N.B. — John-dory  should  not  be  cooked  until  it  has  been 
three  days  out  of  the  sea.  Cut  off  the  fins  but  not  the 
head.  The  latter  is  much  appreciated  by  gastronomes. 

Eels  Stewed  in  Claret. — Take  three  pounds  of  eel.  Cut 
them  in  three-inch  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a little  melted 
butter  in  a stewpan  with  salt,  very  hot  spices,  a few  grains 
of  cayenne  and  a blade  of  mace,  some  shreds  of  parsley 
and  a little  grated  lemon  peel.  Let  them  fry  until  they 
become  of  a pale  yellow  colour  all  over,  then  add  half  a 
pint  of  claret,  and  let  them  stew  till  they  are  tender. 
Sefve  them  with  sippets  of  crisp,  dry  toast,  or  small  slices 
of  very  well  baked  crust  of  a French  roll. 

Terrine  of  Eels. — Clean  and  cut  up  two  eels  and  two 
perch,  season  with  pepper,  salt  and  spices ; line  a terrine 
with  butter,  place  the  pieces  of  fish  in  it,  moisten  them 
with  two  glasses  of  dry  white  wine.  Add  a good  piece  of 
butter,  a bay-leaf,  thyme,  and  parsley  ; put  the  cover  on 
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the  terrine,  securing  it  with  paste.  Cook  over  a slow  fire  ; 
then  take  the  bay-leaf,  thyme,  and  parsley  away,  serving 
the  fish  in  the  terrine. 

Recipe  for  Dressing  any  Fresh  Water  Fish. — Be  careful  to 
have  it  quite  fresh,  rub  it  well  with  lime  juice  to  remove 
the  slime  from  the  skin,  wash  it  in  several  waters,  then 
wipe  the  fish  in  a dry  cloth  and  cut  it  into  moderate  sized 
pieces.  Dip  each  piece  lightly  in  black  pepper,  salt  and 
flour,  which  have  been  previously  mixed  together.  Place 
each  piece  in  a frying-pan  and  fry  it  with  lard  to  a light 
brown.  A rich  gravy  may  be  added,  or  it  may  be  served 
plain. 

Fish  k la  Dindigul.  — Ingredients: — Dessertspoonful  of 
butter,  small  onions,  shred  fine,  half  teaspoonful  of  saffron 
ground  to  a powder  in  a mortar  with  a little  .water.  Green 
or  red  chillies  cut  into  strips,  with  seeds  removed.  Any 
sort  of  fish. 

Half  a pound  of  flat  fish  are  best,  cleaned  and  boned, 
half  pound  of  desiccated  cocoanut  or  half  a fresh  cocoanut, 
chopped  up  and  pounded  in  a mortar.  Put  the  paste  in  a 
cup,  pour  on  it  half  a pint  of  boiling  water.  After  a few 
minutes,  squeeze  the  paste,  when  a thick  milk  will  ooze  out, 
which  keep  on  one  side.  Add  another  half  a pint  of  water, 
proceed  as  above,  boil  the  fish  in  this  over  a slow  fire.  Fry 
the  onions  in  butter  till  they  are  brown,  add  the  saffron 
and  chillies,  fry  them  for  a couple  of  minutes  and  add  them 
to  the  boiling  fish.  Remove  the  latter  from  the  fire,  and 
pour  in  the  first  drawing  of  milk,  warm  it  up  on  a slow  fire, 
and  when  dishing  it  for  table  pour  in  and  stir  briskly  one 
dessertspoonful  oi  vinegar. 

Filleted  Haddock— A Breakfast  Disk.— Procure  a very  large 
haddock.  Put  it  into  a deep  dish  and  pour  boiling  water 
over  it,  completely  covering  it,  and  let  it  remain  in  soak  for 
quite  ten  minutes.  Take  it  out  and  drain  it  thoroughly 
dry.  Cut  it  into  fillets  and  carefully  remove  the  skin  and 
bone.  Arrange  the  pieces  nicely  on  a dish,  sprinkle  them 
with  white  pepper,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  and 
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six  ounces  of  fresh  butter.  Put  the  dish  into  a very  hot  oven, 
and  when  nearly  all  the  butter  is  absorbed,  sprinkle  over 
the  fish  a glass  of  port.  In  a few  minutes  more  it  will  be 
ready  to  serve. 

Halibut  Steak  k la  Percival. — Procure  two  or  three  rather 
thick  steaks  cut  from  the  widest  part  of  this  excellent  fish, 
which  is  quite  equal  to  turbot  when  perfectly  fresh.  Wash 
the  steaks  in  salted  water  and  dry  them  well.  Flour  them 
and  put  them  into  an  earthenware  dish ; a terrine  will  do. 
Sprinkle  them  with  lemon  juice,  pepper,  salt,  and  a few 
grains  of  Nepaul  pepper.  Dissolve  in  a stewpan  four 
ounces  of  good  butter,  mix  with  it  the  liquor  of  a dozen 
oysters,  and  throw  it  over  the  steaks.  Then  set  the  dish  in 
a brisk  oven.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  fish  will  be  ready 
to  serve.  Five  minutes  before  sending  it  to  table,  place  the 
twelve  oysters  on  the  top.  Serve  the  steaks  in  the  dish  in 
which  they  were  cooked,  with  an  ornamental  paper  round 
it.  For  sauce,  if  needed,  make  half  a pint  of  melted  butter, 
and  into  it  pour  a glass  of  chablis.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  any  sauce  with  the  above.  It  should  be  dry,  crisp,  and 
browned,  though  perfectly  tender  and  flaky  within. 

Herring  with  Potatoes — An  Irish  Dish. — Mash  two  pounds 
of  hot  potatoes,  and  have  ready  in  another  dish  four  or  five  red 
herrings  of  good  quality,  which  should  have  been  previously 
skinned,  boned,  split,  seasoned  with  pepper,  and  gently 
roasted  before  a clear  fire.  Lay  them  just  as  they  are  while 
very  hot  on  a dish  of  the  same  temperature,  put  the  mashed 
potatoes  over  them,  brown  a little,  and  serve. 

Lobster  k la  Diplomate. — Boil  a lobster  in  sauterne  with 
thyme  and  bay-leaf;  let  it  cool.  When  it  is  cold,  detach 
the  tail,  scoop  the  fish  out  of  the  shell,  and  season  it  well, 
adding  a little  cayenne.  Crush  the  remainder  of  the 
lobster,  and  make  a puree  of  it,  to  which  add  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter,  two  spoonfuls  of  cream  sauce,  and  one 
spoonful  of  aspic.  Then  place  a Charlotte  mould  in  ice, 
lining  the  bottom  and  sides  with  truffles,  whites  of  eggs,  and 
a tarragon  leaf.  Fill  it  up  with  the  lobster,  leaving  the 
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mould  in  ice  for  an  hour  and  a half.  Then  turn  out  the 
contents  and  serve  on  a napkin. 

Lobster  with  Thick  Sauce. — Procure  a live  lobster,  and 
while  it  is  boiling,  prepare  the  following  thick  sauce  : — 
Melt  two  ounces  of  nice  fresh  butter,  and  add  to  it  one  tea- 
cupful of  cream,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  of  two 
capsicums,  cayenne  and  mace  to  suit  your  own  palate. 
Let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  quite  half  an  hour,  when  it 
should  be  thick  like  a custard  ; then  put  into  it  one  ladleful 
of  picked  shrimps,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  parsley,  both 
of  which  must  be  allowed  only  to  warm  through.  Dish  the 
lobster  as  hot  as  possible,  detach  it  from  the  shell,  pile  it 
up,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  it,  and  serve  it  without  any  loss 
of  time. 

Lobster  k la  Newbury. — This  is  a dish  that  can  easily  be 
prepared  in  the  dining-room.  Cut  in  small  pieces  the  flesh 
of  a lobster,  and  put  them  in  the  chafing-dish  with  a piece 
of  butter  weighing  one  ounce.  Toss  the  morsels  about  with 
a fork  for  three  minutes,  adding  for  seasoning  a teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  a pinch  of  cayenne  pepper.  Pour  over  them  a 
wineglass  of  good  Madeira,  and  toss  them  again  for  about 
three  minutes  longer.  Beat  three  yolks  of  eggs,  and  add 
to  them  a half-pint  of  cream.  Pour  this  over  the  lobster  in 
the  chafing-dish,  stirring  continually  while  pouring,  and 
serve  two  minutes  afterwards.  This  is  a delicious  method 
of  cooking  lobster. 

Roast  Lobster. — Put  rather  a large  lobster  on  to  boil,  but 
before  it  is  quite  done  through  take  it  up,  and  remove  the 
shell,  without,  if  possible,  disfiguring  the  fish.  Dredge  it 
all  over  with  ground  mace  and  cayenne.  Place  it  on  a 
deep  dish  before  a clear  fire,  and  baste  it  the  whole  time  it 
is  cooking  with  melted  butter.  When  it  is  sufficiently — 
that  is  very  delicately — browned,  remove  it  into  the  dish 
proper,  and  throw  into  the  one  it  has  been  roasted  in  one 
wineglass  of  claret  and  one  of  good  rich  meat  gravy.  Let 
it  boil  up  well,  stirring  the  whole  time.  Pour  it  over  the 
fish,  and  serve  directly.  Garnish  with  tiny  lettuce  leaves. 
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Tomato  Salad  with  Shrimps  is  delicious,  and  a pretty  dish 
for  any  table.  It  is  made  as  follows: — Take  eight  large 
tomatoes,  cut  them  in  half  and  scoop  out  the  centre,  fill 
with  finely-chopped  lettuce,  arrange  on  a bed  of  lettuce 
leaves  in  a glass  dish,  and  cover  the  whole  with  freshly- 
skinned  shrimps  or  finely-chopped  prawns.  Over  this 
sprinkle  about  two  ounces  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and 
just  before  serving  pour  over  a salad  dressing  made  after 
any  recipe  for  mayonnaise. 

Bouillabaisse — Recipe  by  an  American  Chef. — Purchase  head 
and  shoulders  of  nice  cod  ; bone.  Cut  into  thin  slices  one 
large  or  two  small  onions  and  one  green  hot  pepper.  Put 
four  teaspoonfuls  of  olive  oil  in  a soup  kettle,  fry  until  a 
good  light  brown;  then  add  one  and  a half  quarts  of  stock, 
made  same  as  in  chowder,  from  bones  taken  from  cod. 
Cut  into  quarters  three  nice  potatoes,  put  them  in  the  soup 
with  one  cup  of  tomato.  Take  the  most  solid  portion  from 
the  can  ; add  one  bay-leaf,  stalk  of  celery  cut  into  pieces, 
a tablespoonful  of  salt  and  a dash  of  pepper.  Cover  and 
simmer  for  one  hour.  Add  codfish,  cut  into  pieces  one 
inch  square.  Cook  ten  minutes  longer,  serve  in  tureens 
with  pieces  of  toasted  bread. 

Lobster  Soup. — The  liquor  from  a can  of  lobster,  a pint 
of  milk  and  a pint  of  stock.  Heat  to  boiling  in  different 
vessels  the  milk  and  stock.  Heat  the  lobster  liquor,  but 
do  not  boil.  Pour  the  stock  into  the  tureen,  whisk  in  the 
milk,  add  the  lobster  liquor,  salt,  a speck  of  cayenne  and  a 
grating  of  nutmeg.  Whisk  thoroughly  and  serve. 

Lobster  Curry. — Open  a can  of  lobster  and  pour  the  con- 
tents into  a bowl ; break  the  meat  into  small  pieces.  Put 
a tablespoonful  of  butter  over  the  fire,  and  when  melted 
add  an  onion  cut  in  fine  pieces.  When  the  onion  is  tender, 
add  a tablespoonful  of  flour  and  half  a pint  of  stock  ; season 
with  a dash  of  cayenne,  salt,  a teaspoonful  of  curry  powder, 
and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Cook  a few  minutes,  add 
the  lobster  meat  and  liquor ; cook  five  minutes. 
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Stewed  Lobster.  — Drain  the  lobster  from  the  liquor. 
Melt  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a frying-pan  ; add  the  lobster 
meat  and  let  it  simmer  for  a few  minutes,  then  add  salt, 
pepper,  and  a very  scant  half  pint  of  stock,  or  hot  water  ; 
cover,  and  let  simmer  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Put  in  a 
saucepan  half  an  ounce  of  butter  and  half  an  onion, 
minced  ; fry  brown,  and  add  two  sliced  tomatoes,  or  half  a 
cup  of  canned,  three  sliced  okra  pods,  salt,  and  a drop  of 
tobasco  sauce.  Cook  fifteen  minutes,  add  the  liquor  from 
the  can  of  lobster,  and  in  about  five  minutes  add  it  to  the 
stewed  lobster.  Let  all  cook  about  five  minutes.  Add  a 
little  lemon  juice,  and  serve. 

Lobster  a l’Ainericaine. — Split  two  large  freshly-boiled 
lobsters,  remove  all  the  meat  carefully,  then  cut  it  up  into 
pieces  one  inch  in  length.  Have  a pan  on  the  hot  range 
with  half  a gill  of  good  olive  oil,  and  when  the  oil  is  very 
hot  add  the  pieces  of  lobster.  Chop  very  fine  one  medium- 
sized peeled  onion,  one  fine,  sound,  green  pepper  and  half 
a clove  of  peeled,  very  sound  garlic  ; add  all  to  the  lobster, 
and  let  it  cook  for  five  minutes,  gently  mixing  meanwhile. 
Season  it  with  salt  and  half  a saltspoonful  of  red  pepper, 
adding  also  half  a wineglassful  of  good  white  wine. 
Reduce  for  ten  minutes,  then  add  one  gill  of  tomato  sauce 
and  one  medium-sized,  sound,  red,  peeled  tomato,  cut  into 
small,  dice-shaped  pieces.  Cook  for  two  minutes  longer, 
gently  stirring  meanwhile.  Serve  the  whole  in  a very  hot, 
deep  dish. 

Filleted  Mackerel. — Boil  two  or  three  fine  mackerel  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  Fillet  them  and  skin  the  fillets,  keeping 
them  perfectly  free  from  bone.  Have  a frying-pan  at  hand 
hot  and  ready.  Dissolve  in  it  two  ounces  of  good  butter. 
Lay  the  fillets  in  it  when  it  is  boiling.  Sprinkle  them  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  lightly  dredge  them  with  flour.  '1  hey 
will  be  a golden  brown  in  ten  minutes.  Serve  them 
garnished  with  fried  parsley  and  accompanied  by  a sauce 
made  of  the  water  in  which  they  were  boiled,  thickened 
with  flour  and  butter  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  or 
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with  any  of  the  following  : — Shrimp,  Parmesan,  mustard,  or 
tarragon  sauce.  Celery  sauce  is  also  excellent  with 
mackerel,  if  well  made,  snow-white,  and  abundantly  sea- 
soned with  pepper  and  a trifle  of  cayenne. 

Marinaded  Mackerel.  — Choose  three  medium-sized  fish, 
and,  after  well  washing  them,  lay  them  whole  in  a deep 
dish,  adding  one  breakfastcupful  of  vinegar,  half  as  much 
water,  a little  salt,  pepper  (whole),  both  black  and  red,  a 
few  mustard  seeds  and  cloves,  three  bay-leaves,  three 
shalots,  three  lumps  of  sugar,  one  ounce  of  butter,  one  lemon 
sliced  (peel  to  be  kept  on),  one  tablespoonful  of  grated 
parsley,  one  of  chopped  celery,  two  red  capsicums  (crushed 
and  peeled),  one  tablespoonful  of  fennel  and  sea-kale  mixed. 
Cover  the  fish  very  closely,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate 
oven  for  one1  hour;  then  sprinkle  a few  baker’s  raspings 
over  them,  and,  on  the  top  of  all,  put  the  choicest  little 
leaves  of  a lettuce.  Re-cover  the  dish,  and  when  the  latter 
are  nicely  done  through  it  is  ready  to  serve.  If  not  to  be 
used  till  cold,  the  marinade  should  be  put  away  without 
removing  the  lid. 

Mackerel  k la  V^nitienne. — Take  the  fillets  of  six  fine 
mackerel ; poach  them  in  white  wine,  adding  butter. 
Drain  the  wine  off.  Arrange  the  fillets  symmetrically  on 
a dish.  Pass  the  stock,  adding  a little  butter  thickened 
with  a teaspoonful  of  flour.  Dip  some  branches  of  tarragon 
in  some  vinegar  and  shred  them  into  the  sauce,  then  pour- 
ing it  on  the  fillets.  Place  on  the  edge  of  the  dish  some 
tarragon  leaves,  and  serve. 

Red  Mullet  k la  Demarges. — Fill  a shallow  earthenware 
dish  with  the  fish — six  or  eight,  according  to  their  size. 
Dredge  them  with  cayenne  and  a little  nutmeg,  adding 
grated  parsley  and  orange  peel,  three  whole  cloves,  and  a 
bay-leaf.  I hen  put  a few  little  lumps  of  butter  here  and 
there,  covering  all  with  a layer  of  rather  small  pieces  of 
mushrooms,  a few  more  pieces  of  butter,  and  about  one 
dozen  oysters,  with  another  sprinkle  of  the  spices.  Grate 
on  the  top  of  all  some  nicely-baked  crisp  rusk.  Pour  into 
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the  dish,  sideways,  being  careful  not  to  wash  off  the  grated 
rusk,  one  teacupful  of  any  white  wine  preferred,  and  one  of 
mixed  lemon  juice  and  cream.  Bake  the  fish  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  a quick  oven. 

Red  Mullet  aux  fines  Herbes. — Procure  four  plump,  fresh 
red  mullet.  Remove  the  scales  gently,  so  as  not  to  injure 
their  skin.  Wash  and  dry  them,  and  lightly  dust  them 
with  flour.  Then  fill  them  with  a forcemeat  made  as 
follows : — The  livers  and  roes  of  the  fishes,  one  stale  rusk 
powdered,  parsley,  thyme,  basil,  marjoram,  orange  and 
lemon  peel,  salt,  cayenne,  mace  and  nutmeg,  eggs  and 
cream  sufficient  to  coax  it  into  a nice  luscious  paste. 
When  that  is  done  lay  them  in  a pie-dish  in  which  two 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  have  been  melted,  and  to  which  has 
been  added  a teaspoonful  of  the  above  spices,  also  a dash 
of  unmade  mustard,  the  juice  of  one  orange,  of  one  lemon, 
two  bruised  capsicums,  and  two  glasses  of  Madeira.  Bake 
in  a sharp  oven  until  thoroughly  done  through,  and  serve 
it  smoking  hot. 

Newhaven  Parten  Pie — A Celebrated  Dish. — Plunge  half  a 
dozen  small  crabs — say,  each  about  three  or  four  inches  in 
major  diameter — into  boiling  water,  and  boil  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  so  as  to  be  fairly  well  cooked.  Remove 
all  claws,  and  detach  the  whole  of  the  body  contents  from 
the  shell.  Take  all  the  available  meat  from  the  bodies  and 
claws,  mix  well  with  a pat  of  butter,  and  season  to  taste 
with  pepper  and  a pinch  of  nutmeg.  Incorporate  this 
mixture  thoroughly  with  the  crumb  of  two  breakfast  rolls, 
and  fill  the  resulting  composition  into  the  empty  shells  ; 
dust  them  over  with  grated  Gouda  or  Parmesan  cheese,  and 
brown  them  before  a fire  in  the  Dutch  oven,  or  bake  them 
for  a few  minutes  in  a moderately  brisk  oven. 

Oysters  Cooked  Maryland  Fashion. — Put  two  dozen  in  a 
chafing-dish  with  a tablespoonful  of  butter  and  without 
their  juice.  When  they  have  cooked  two  minutes  and 
their  edges  curl,  add  a half  wineglass  of  Madeira  and  a 
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pinch  of  cayenne  pepper.  Toss  them  well.  Add  a gill 
and  a half  of  Espagnole  sauce,  and  when  the  whole  is 
thoroughly  mixed  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and 
add  a teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley,  and  a heaping  tea- 
spoonful of  butter.  Then  toss  them  once,  and  serve  them 
very  hot. 

Fried  Oysters  (Delmonico’s  recipe). — Take  thirty-six  large 
oysters,  dip  each  one  separately  in  flour,  then  in  beaten 
egg,  and  lastly  in  powdered  biscuit  dust.  Fry  them  in 
very  hot  fat  for  four  minutes,  drain  them  well,  and  serve 
them  on  a hot  dish  with  a folded  napkin,  sprinkle  over 
them  a very  little  salt,  and  garnish  them  with  dried 
parsley. 

Oyster  Croquettes. — Take  a dozen  cooking  oysters,  blanch 
them,  cut  them  into  pieces  the  size  of  a large  haricot  bean. 
Put  into  the  frying-pan  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a wal- 
nut, a teaspoonful  of  flour,  another  of  the  water  contained 
in  the  oyster-shells,  a pinch  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  a little 
salt,  also  two  tablespoonfuls  of  fresh  cream.  Stir  up  the 
mixture  till  it  is  very  thick,  add  the  oysters  and  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs.  Put  the  whole  on  a very  brisk  fire  till  it  boils. 
Then  pour  it  into  a dish  and  let  it  cool.  When  it  is  cold, 
make  balls  of  it,  of  the  size  of  a potato,  and  roll  them  in 
bread-crumbs.  Break  two  eggs,  put  them  into  a hollow 
dish,  beat  them  up  with  pepper  and  salt.  Throw  the  balls 
in,  roll  them  again  in  bread-crumbs,  fry  them,  and  serve 
them  on  a bed  of  fried  parsley. 

Oysters  on  Fried  Bread — A Supper  Dish. — Fry  some  slices 
of  roll  after  dipping  them  into  batter.  When  one  side  is 
nicely  crisped  and  coloured  a rich  yellow,  turn  it,  and  lay 
on  an  oyster,  letting  it  remain  while  the  other  side  is  cook- 
ing. They  must  be  removed  gently  with  a fish-strainer, 
and  laid  on  a hot  napkin  spread  on  a dish  side  by  side  and 
garnished  with  parsley.  Slices  of  lemon  and  cayenne  must 
be  handed  with  this  dish. 

Oysters  on  Fried  Bread — Another  Way. — Cut  into  rounds 
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a stale  and  narrow  French  roll.  Put  the  pieces  into  boil- 
ing olive  oil,  or  beef  marrow,  and  fry  them  until  both  sides 
are  a rich  yellow.  One  minute  before  removing  them  from 
the  pan,  put  an  oyster  on  each  round,  sprinkling  them  with 
lemon  juice  and  a grain  or  two  of  cayenne.  Serve  them  as 
hot  as  possible  on  a dish  with  a paper,  both  of  which  have 
previously  been  made  hot  in  the  oven.  Garnish  the  oysters 
with  small  sprigs  of  fried  parsley. 

Oysters  k la  Petit  Trianon. — Put  on  in  a pipkin  one  ounce 
of  fresh  butter,  and  let  cook  until  it  browns.  In  the  mean- 
time mix  together  one  tcacupful  of  cream,  one  of  milk,  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  two  capsicums, 
one  teaspoonful  of  “ Liebig,”  dissolved  in  as  little  boiling 
water  as  possible  (two  tablespoon  fills).  Add  two  or  three 
grains  of  cayenne.  Put  it  with  the  butter,  and  directly  it 
boils,  add  two  dozen  oysters.  Give  them  five  minutes  to 
become  thoroughly  hot,  not  allowing  them  to  boil,  then 
immediately  take  them  up,  and  serve  them  at  once.  In- 
stead of  the  usual  brown  bread  and  butter,  try  with  these 
hot  buttered  toast. 

Oysters  Saut6. — Make  three  ounces  of  butter  very  hot  in 
a pan  ; add  salt,  cayenne  pepper,  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice, 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  white  wine.  Throw  into  this  two 
dozen  of  fresh  oysters  with  their  liquor,  and  heat  them 
through,  but  on  no  account  allow  them  to  boil  or  brown. 
Put  a few  on  a hot  greased  dish,  sprinkle  over  them  a 
tablespoonful  of  brown  crumbs,  then  a few  more  oysters, 
and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  full.  Pour  the  sauce  over  them 
and  put  on  the  top  a layer  of  crumbs.  Decorate  with 
quarters  of  lemon.  Bake  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Oysters  on  Toast. — Get  from  the  fishmonger  two  dozen 
cooking  ovsters.  They  only  cost  is.  6d.  a dozen,  and  are 
large  and  well  flavoured.  Get  him  to  send  them  home  in  a 
jar  with  their  own  liquor.  Twenty  minutes  before  you 
want  them  sent  to  table,  take  a beautifully  clean  omelette 
pan,  rather  a small  size,  put  into  it  two  ounces  of  good 
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fresh  butter  or  Dansk.  While  it  is  browning  merrily,  take 
out  each  oyster  separately  and  dry  it  by  rolling  it  in  an 
overcoat  of  flour.  Fry  them  carefully  in  the  hot  butter, 
but  see  that  it  does  not  boil,  for  this  would  harden  the 
oysters.  While  this  is  being  done,  warm  up  the  liquor  of 
them  in  a small  stewpan  with  a dash  of  cayenne,  Nepaul  or 
coralline  pepper,  and  not  more  than  two  drops  of  chilli 
vinegar.  Now  toast  a deep  brown  all  over  two  thick  rounds 
of  bread,  from  which  the  crust  has  been  cut  away.  Put 
them  in  a hot  entree  dish,  pour  over  them-  the  boiling 
oyster  liquor.  Add  the  fried  oysters,  and  serve  them 
piping  hot.  If  the  oysters  are  permitted  to  boil  they  turn 
to  the  hardness  of  leather,  and  lose  all  flavour. 

Oysters,  Philadelphia  Style. — Put  two  ounces  of  butter  into 
a pan  and  let  it  cook  till  nut  brown,  then  add  to  it  twenty 
oysters  well  drained  and  wiped,  fry  them  until  they  acquire 
a light  colour  on  both  sides;  then  pour  in  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  oyster  liquor,  salt  and  pepper.  With  them  serve 
thin  slices  of  toasted  bread,  or  else  pour  the  oysters  over 
slices  of  toast  laid  in  a deep  dish. 

Oysters  k la  Boucicault. — Butter  a deep  dish  ; pour  into  it 
some  oysters  with  their  own  liquor  ; season  them  with  salt 
and  pepper,  scatter  over  them  a few  bits  of  butter,  and  then 
set  the  dish  in  a hot  oven  ; serve  as  soon  as  the  oysters 
are  poached — that  is,  as  soon  as  they  are  firm  to  the  touch. 

Oysters  with  Fine  Herbs. — Drain  medium-sized  oysters, 
dry  them  on  a cloth,  and  roll  them  in  flour  ; then  saute 
them  in  very  warm  butter,  and  dress  them  on  a hot  dish  ; 
squeeze  over  them  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  bestrew  the  top 
with  chervil  and  parsley,  finely  and  separately  chopped. 

R4chauff£  of  Fish. — Allow  a perfectly  clean  frying-pan  to 
become  hot  over  a clear  slow  fire.  Throw  in  about  half  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and,  when  this  has  melted,  the  remains  of 
any  cold  fish  and  its  accompanying  sauce ; add  pepper  and 
salt  sufficient  for  the  seasoning,  then  cover  the  frying-pan 
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with  a dish.  When  the  fish  is  quite  hot  turn  it  out  on  a 
hot  dish,  and  serve  on  devilled  toast. 

Salmon  Cutlets  with  Potatoes. — Procure  three  or  four 
salmon  cutlets  and  lay  them  in  a pie-dish,  dredge  them 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  brush  them  over  with  melted 
butter,  and  let  them  lie  till  wanted  ; then  boil  about  ten 
minutes  ; dish  them  upon  a large  platter,  hot;  have  some 
new  potatoes  read)7  boiled  ; cut  them  in  quarters  lengthwise, 
and  place  them  as  a border  around  the  cutlets  ; shake  a tea- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley  over  them  ; melt  a piece  of 
butter  in  an  omelette  pan  and  pour  it  hot  over  it,  and 
squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  over  that.  Place  three  or 
four  tufts  of  parsley  among  the  potatoes  in  the  border  and 
send  to  the  table. 

A Lenten  Dish — Salmon  and  Sole  h la  Clarisse. — Cut  two 

thick  steaks  of  salmon  into  quarters,  and  two  nice 
plump  soles  into  fillets,  and  put  them  into  a deep  dish 
with  a few  sprigs  of  parsley,  basil,  and  sweet  marjoram, 
tied  in  a bundle,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  removed,  one 
pound  of  mushrooms,  a pound  of  celery,  one  spring 
cucumber,  cut  into  very  thin  slices,  one  small  clove  of 
garlic,  a few  sweet  cloves,  pepper,  salt,  pounded  saffron, 
and  nutmeg  to  taste,  one  wineglassful  of  olive  oil,  one 
tumbler  of  any  white  wine  preferred,  and  the  juice  of  one 
or  two  lemons.  All  over  the  top  spread  layers  of  the 
leaves  of  two  thoroughly  cleansed  and  very  fresh,  crisp 
lettuces,  sprinkled  lightly  with  salt.  Cover  the  dish  with 
brown  paper,  and  put  it  into  a very  hot  oven  to  bake  for 
one  hour. 

Baked  Salmon  Steaks. — Procure  two  slices  of  salmon,  an 
inch  of  thickness,  sprinkle  them  all  over  zuell  with  salt, 
cayenne,  and  other  savoury  spices,  a dessertspoonful  of 
fennel,  one  of  parsley,  and  one  of  grated  lemon  peel,  one 
cucumber  finely  sliced,  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  suffi- 
cient port  just  to  reach  the  top  of  the  dish.  Cover  it  very 
closely,  and  let  it  bake  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  a brisk 
oven 
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Ragoflt  of  Salmon. — The  head  and  tail  of  salmon  can  be 
cooked  as  follows  : — Split  both  in  two  lengthways,  put  them 
in  a deep  dish  with  two  capsicums  (peeled),  three  chillies,  one 
bay-leaf,  a little  parsley,  three  red  peppers,  three  young 
carrots,  and  a stick  of  celery,  the  vegetables  cut  up  finely. 
Season  all  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  mace.  Then  pour  in  one 
teacupful  of  boiling  water,  one  of  tarragon  vinegar,  one  of 
white  wine.  Allow  it  to  remain  in  the  oven  simmering  for 
an  hour.  While  it  is  cooking,  gently  fry  in  sufficient  fresh 
butter  half  a pint  of  freshly-picked  shrimps.  Strew  these 
over  the  salmon  when  dishing  it. 

Roast  Salmon. — Melt  three  ounces  of  butter,  and  season 
it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  parsley,  all  grated  finely.  Add 
also  to  it  one  tumbler  of  Madeira,  and  the  juice  of  two  red 
capsicums,  and  of  two  tomatoes.  This  is  to  serve  as  gravy, 
and  to  be  used  for  basting  the  fish.  Place  three  pounds  of 
salmon  in  a dish  just  large  enough  to  hold  it.  Pour  the 
sauce  over  it,  and  set  it  before  a very  clear  fire  to  roast, 
basting  it  frequently,  and  turning  it  once.  It  should  be 
delicately  tinted,  and  will  take  one  hour  to  cook.  If  pre- 
ferred, it  can  be  baked  in  a brisk  oven  for  a similar  length 
of  time. 

Salmon  Cutlets  in  Batter — A Jewish  Recipe. — Roll  the  cut- 
lets in  flour,  then  dip  them  in  a savoury  batter.  Fry  them 
in  boiling  oil  until  they  become  a lovely  golden  brown  on 
both  sides,  and  of  a frothy  and  bubbly  appearance.  Serve 
them  cold  just  as  they  are.  They  do  not  require  any 
sauce  whatever.  In  both  the  above  recipes,  all  the  juices 
and  essences  of  the  fish  are  retained  in  it. 

Salmon  Stewed  with  Peas.  — Procure  three  thick  salmon 
steaks,  cut  each  in  four  pieces  and  lay  them  in  an  enamelled 
stewpan  with  one  small  spring  onion,  two  sprigs  of  parsley, 
two  sprigs  of  mint,  one  green  capsicum,  one  bay-leaf,  and 
one  pint  of  very  young  green  peas,  adding  a small  cucumber 
cut  into  thin  slices.  Lay  these  on  the  top,  seasoning  the 
whole  with  Nepaul  pepper  and  a little  salt.  Then  add  one 
cupful  of  water,  one  of  any  white  wine  preferred,  the  juice 
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of  a lemon,  a tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  and  a dessertspoon- 
ful of  moist  sugar.  Cook  the  stew  very  slowly  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  serve  it  very  hot  with  new 
potatoes. 

Salmon  Steak  in  Batter. — Cut  half-a-dozen  steaks,  sprinkle 
them  very  slightly  with  salt  and  let  them  remain  while  pre- 
paring a savoury  batter,  with  two  eggs,  the  same  weight  of 
cream,  one  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice,  two  of  finely 
chopped  savoury  herbs,  a grate  of  lemon  peel,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  dried  flour  and  two  of  port.  The  spices  must 
be  a teaspoonful  of  mixed  cayenne,  mace,  a pinch  of  salt 
and  one  of  sugar.  Beat  all  well  together.  Dry  each  piece 
of  fish  by  rolling  it  well  in  flour,  then  dip  them  in  the 
batter  all  over,  covering  them  well  with  it.  Fry  the  steaks 
in  boiling  olive  oil  until  they  are  the  colour  of  a marigold 
on  both  sides.  No  sauce  is  required.  Serve  cucumber 
and  lettuce  hearts  with  it. 

Salt  Fish  Rissoles. — Soak  one  pound  of  salt  fish  for  eight 
hours,  then  wash  it  very  clean,  put  it  in  a pot  with  as  much 
boiling  water  as  will  cover  it ; boil  it  quickly  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  take  it  out  and  put  it  in  a basin  and  pour 
cold  water  on  it.  Take  off  the  skin  with  a knife,  and  re- 
move all  the  bones  ; put  the  remainder  in  a mortar  with  a 
quarter  pound  of  boiled  potatoes  ; pound  well  together, 
take  it  out,  and  put  it  in  a large  basin.  Add  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  milk,  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  a couple 
of  shalots  minced  very  fine.  Add  a little  fresh  red  pepper, 
mix  all  well  together,  then  take  a tablespoonful  at  a time 
and  drop  them  into  a frying-pan  half  filled  with  boiling 
lard.  Fry  them  light  brown  ; serve  them  hot. 

Savoury  aux  Petits  Poissons. — Thoroughly  clean  and  re- 
move all  bones  from  eight  anchovies  and  from  eight 
sardines.  Afterwards  mince  them  finely  together  with 
four  ounces  of  stale  bread-crumbs,  four  ounces  of  truffles,  the 
yolks  of  six  eggs  (hard  boiled),  two  ounces  of  parsley,  four 
ounces  of  very  fresh  butter,  and  four  or  five  oysters.  Season 
them  with  cayenne,  ground  mace,  nutmeg,  and  saffron. 
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When  properly  mixed,  this  is  made  into  a paste  with  the 
whites  of  two  eggs.  Form  them  into  any  picturesque  little 
shapes  and  fry  them  in  boiling  olive  oil.  Some  of  them 
can  be  roasted  before  a clear  fire  in  scallop  shells,  with  a 
little  lump  of  butter  on  the  top  of  each  one.  All  should  be 
garnished  with  water-cress,  and  slices  of  cut  lemon  should 
accompany  them  to  table. 

Filleted  Smelts. — Fillet  the  largest  smelts  procurable, 
and  put  the  bones  and  trimmings  in  a small  stewpan  with 
enough  water  to  cover  them.  Let  this  boil  all  the  time  the 
fish  is  cooking,  with  pepper  and  salt  to  flavour  the  sauce. 
Reserve  the  roes,  which  must  be  pounded  to  a paste  with 
raw  egg  and  a little  chopped  and  minced  parsley  and 
chervil.  Egg  and  bread-crumb  the  fillets,  place  two  to- 
gether, with  a layer  of  this  paste  between,  and  serve  with 
a sauce  made  with  the  water  in  which  the  bones  were 
boiled,  and  either  tomatoes  or  anchovies  pulped  into  it,  and 
flavoured  to  taste.  This  makes  a change  from  melted 
butter. 

Boiled  Sole  aux  Capres.  — Slowly  boil  two  fine  soles  in 
water  in  which  a dessertspoonful  of  salt  and  the  squeeze  of 
half  a lemon  have  been  thrown.  When  they  are  done, 
drain  the  water  off,  place  them  on  an  oval  dish,  pour  a good 
sauce  hollandaise  over  them,  and  serve  them  surrounded  by 
small  boiled  potatoes,  and  capers  arranged  in  little  heaps. 

Sole  k la  Chapeau  Rouge. — Take  two  fine  soles,  skin  them, 
divide  the  backs,  extract  the  bones,  and  fill  the  space  with 
veal  and  bread-crumb  stuffing  well  seasoned  with  slices  of 
truffle  and  sweet  herbs  shred  very  fine.  Then  boil  the  soles 
in  white  wine.  When  about  to  serve  the  fish,  cover  them 
with  white  sauce,  garnishing  the  dish  alternately  with  mush- 
rooms and  truffles. 

Sole  en  (Eufs— Take  off  the  heads,  tails  and  fins  of  a 
pair  of  soles,  bone  the  fish  and  cut  it  into  rather  thick 
slices.  Pickle  these  slices  for  an  hour  in  the  juice  of  three 
lemons,  seasoned  with  nutmeg  (grated),  pepper  and  salt. 
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Roll  the  slices  into  the  shape  of  eggs,  tying  them  up  with 
string.  Stew  them  in  a closed  saucepan  over  a slow  fire 
in  white  stock,  with  a little  butter  and  the  juice  of  a lemon. 
Serve  the  fish  eggs  with  the  stock. 

Fillets  of  Sole  h la  Nilsson. — For  a dinner  of  twelve 
people  take  the  fillets  of  four  fine  soles  and  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter.  Season  them 
according  to  taste,  and  cook  them  in  half  a bottle  of  white 
wine.  When  done,  take  them  out  of  the  saucepan  and 
arrange  them  in  a wreath  on  an  oval  dish.  In  the  centre 
place  mushrooms  and  truffled  quenelles  (small  forcemeat 
balls). 

Sole  k la  Princesse  d’Orleans. — Draw  a fine  sole,  skin  the 
back.  Put  some  shalots,  mixed  mushrooms,  pepper,  salt, 
white  wine,  and  a good  piece  of  butter  in  the  pan  with  the 
fish,  add  some  melted  butter  mixed  with  stock.  Prepare 
some  shelled  oysters,  gudgeons  fried  in  batter,  shrimps,  and 
even  truffles.  When  the  sole  is  well  done,  place  it  in  the 
dish,  surrounding  it  with  the  oysters,  etc.,  and  some  pieces 
of  fried  bread. 

Sole  au  Superlatif. — Procure  a pair  of  large  soles.  Cut  up 
four  or  five  of  the  best  sticks  of  a large  head  of  celery  into 
square  pieces,  also  half  a shalot.  Put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil,  and  some  sprigs  of 
parsley.  Add  a sprinkle  of  flour,  and  season  all  with  salt, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  mixed  cayenne,  white  pepper,  and 
nutmeg,  also  one  peeled  and  crushed  red  capsicum.  Turn 
all  the  pieces  about  to  prevent  them  burning  or  stick- 
ing to  the  pan.  Then  cut  the  fish  into  nice  slices,  and  lay 
them  on  the  top  of  the  vegetables  already  awaiting  them. 
Put  in  about  half  a teacupful  of  boiling  water,  cover,  and 
when  it  has  been  boiling  for  twenty  minutes,  put  in  the 
sauce,  which  is  made  as  follows  : — Mix  thoroughly  in  a basin 
one  teacupful  of  port,  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  one  wine- 
glassful  of  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Allow  it  to 
remain  in  the  pan  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  It 
should  be  of  the  consistency  of  a custard.  Serve  the  fish 
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very  hot ; place  the  pieces  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  sur- 
rounded by  the  celery,  and  throw  the  sauce  over  the 
whole. 

N.B. — Veal  cutlets  are  excellent  prepared  in  the  same 
way,  but  they  must  be  allowed  to  simmer  half  an  hour 
instead  of  boiling  twenty  minutes. 

Sole  k la  Suisse. — Take  a fine  sole,  draw  the  bone  out 
carefully,  so  that  the  fish  remains  entire.  Stuff  it  with 
small  dice  composed  of  minced  truffles,  crawfish  tails,  and 
oysters,  thicken  it  with  a cream  sauce.  Stew  the  sole  in 
white  wine,  place  it  in  a hollow  dish  with  its  stock,  powder 
it  with  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and  serve. 

Trout  with  Truffles. — -Stuff  them  with  truffles,  fish  quen- 
elles, and  mushrooms  ; boil  the  fish  quickly,  drain  the 
water  off,  and  serve  them  with  tomato  sauce. 

Roast  Eels. — Take  two  fine  eels,  put  them  into  a sauce- 
pan, adding  some  good  stock,  and  a glassful  of  white  wine. 
Let  them  simmer  for  half  an  hour.  Take  the  fish  out  of 
the  saucepan,  envelop  them  in  buttered  paper,  roast  them 
before  the  fire,  and  serve  them,  with  the  contents  of  the 
saucepan  poured  over  them. 

Salmon  Cutlets.- — They  should  be  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  dipped  into  beaten  eggs,  in  which  a little 
chopped  parsley  has  been  mixed,  flavoured  with  pepper, 
and  salt,  and  bread-crumbed  ; then  fried  in  boiling  butter, 
dripping,  lard,  or  olive  oil.  Serve  them  with  Tartar  sauce. 

Vinaigrette  Sauce. — To  be  served  cold.  Mix  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  salad  oil  with  one  of  tarragon  vinegar,  a tea- 
spoonful of  chilli  vinegar,  a saltspoonful  of  mignonette 
pepper,  a teaspoonful  of  chopped  chervil,  and  a saltspoon- 
ful of  salt.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  serve  the  sauce  in  a 
boat. 

Dutch  Sauce  is  also  liked.  It  is  prepared  as  follows  : — In 
a clean  stewpan  put  half  a pint  of  good  vinegar,  six  pepper- 
corns, the  yolks  of  three  raw  eggs,  a saltspoonful  of  salt 
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and  two  ounces  of  butter.  Stir  them  all  together  as  you 
would  a custard,  and  be  careful  not  to  allow  it  to  boil,  or  it 
will  curdle. 

Salmon  Fried  k la  Juive. — Take  slices  of  salmon  an  inch 
and  a half  thick,  wash  and  cover  them  lightly  with  fine  and 
dry  salt,  and  leave  it  covered  for  half  an  hour.  Wrap  it 
in  a cloth  for  another  half  hour  to  absorb  all  moisture. 
Now  dip  it  into  flour  (gently  knocking  off  all  superfluity), 
and  then  into  well-beaten  eggs.  Put  the  slices  into  boiling 
salad  oil,  sufficient  to  cover  the  fish.  Fry  it  till  half  done, 
then  turn  it  with  a fish-slice  and  finish.  Remove  and 
place  upon  a drainer.  It  should  be  a rich  brown,  and  quite 
dry.  The  peculiarity  of  Jewish  fried  fish  is  that  it  is 
usually  eaten  cold,  for  breakfast  or  supper,  and  is  prefer- 
able to  hot  fish. 

Spiced  Salmon. — A delicious  cold  dish  for  hot  weather. 
Boil  a salmon,  or  part  of  a salmon,  in  the  usual  way.  Set 
it  aside  in  a cool,  dry  place,  and  while  it  is  growing  cold, 
prepare  the  following: — Take  a quart  of  the  water  in  which 
it  was  boiled,  add  to  it  a pint  and  a half  of  vinegar,  half  an 
ounce  of  allspice,  the  same  quantity  of  whole  pepper,  a 
dozen  cloves,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  salt.  If  possible, 
put  in  two  or  three  bay-leaves.  Let  these  all  stew  together 
for  half  an  hour.  Skim  the  sauce,  add  a piece  of  butter 
about  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg.  Boil  all  up  together.  Allow 
it  to  become  cool,  and  then  pour  it  over  the  salmon  in  a 
long  dish,  which  will  admit  of  the  fish  being  fully  sub- 
merged. Next  day  this  will  be  ready.  It  will  keep  for  a 
long  time  if  covered  with  a piece  of  muslin.  Serve  it  with 
lettuce  hearts  and  a good  mayonnaise,  or  Crosse  and 
Blackwell’s  salad  cream.  Codfish  dressed  in  this  manner  is 
excellent. 

Sole  aux  Tomates. — Take  a large  perfectly  fresh  sole, 
well  washed,  and  thoroughly  dried  on  a spotless  cloth,  then 
very  slightly  dusted  with  flour,  also  sprinkled  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Roll  it  up,  leaving  a hollow  of  about  four  inches 
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in  circumference,  filling  it  in  with  a forcemeat  composed 
of  bread-crumbs,  fine  herbs,  cod’s  roe,  cayenne  and  salt, 
adding  one  egg  to  make  it  firm.  Put  the  sole  into  the 
Dutch  oven  before  a very  clear  fire,  surrounded  by  a few 
balls  made  of  the  forcemeat,  and  pour  over  it  two  ounces 
of  melted  butter  into  which  the  juice  of  two  tomatoes  and 
two  capsicums  have  been  squeezed.  Baste  the  fish  con- 
tinually until  it  assumes  a golden  yellow  all  round.  A few 
minutes  before  taking  it  up  pour  into  the  dripping-pan  one 
wineglass  of  Madeira.  Stir  it  up  well  until  it  boils,  and 
serve  the  fish  with  it  altogether  very  hot. 

Sprats  with  Cheese  and  Macaroni. — Boil  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  macaroni  twenty  minutes.  Take  two  pounds  of 
large  fresh  sprats.  Wash  them  very  clean,  but  do  not 
behead  or  open  them.  Lay  them  in  a deep  dish  with 
several  sorts  of  hot  spices,  very  little  salt,  some  sprigs  of 
parsley,  and  a little  marjoram,  one  bay-leaf,  and  a few 
whole  cloves,  some  knobs  of  butter,  one  teacupful  of  port, 
and  one  of  tomato  ketchup.  Fill  the  dish  with  a layer  of 
twistings  of  macaroni,  and  on  that  grate  half  a pound  of 
either  Cheshire  cheese  or  Parmesan,  and  then  sprinkle  salt, 
pepper,  and  unmade  mustard  over  it,  after  which  add  some 
more  knobs  of  butter,  and  bake  until  it  has  become  a rich 
yellow. 

Dried  Sprats. — Take  some  of  that  soft  paper,  which  should 
always  be  at  hand  in  the  kitchen,  and  rub  the  sprats  gently. 
Cut  off  their  heads  and  tails.  Place  in  a frying-pan  about 
a tablespoonful  of  butter,  olive  oil,  or  good  dripping.  When 
it  begins  to  bubble,  put  in  the  sprats,  and  in  about  two 
minutes  turn  them  over.  In  two  more  they  will  be  done, 
and  they  should  then  be  brown  and  tempting.  They  must 
be  served  with  very  hot  plates,  and  on  a very  hot  dish. 

The  uncured  sprats  can  be  cooked  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  only  they  will  require  quite  ten  minutes,  and  will  need 
4 to  be  carefully  freed  from  the  scales  beforehand.  When 
carefully  tossed  in  the  boiling  fat,  they  are  a very  delicate 
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fish,  and  by  no  means  to  be  despised  when  served  with 
slices  of  lemon. 

Sprats  Dressed  as  Sardines. — Take  two  pounds  of  medium- 
sized sprats,  wash,  and  (contrary  to  all  precedent)  scale  ; 
then  after  drying  them  thoroughly,  lay  them  on  a flat  dish, 
sprinkle  them  lightly  with  bay  salt,  and  let  them  remain  in 
it  for  about  two  hours.  In  the  meantime,  put  on  to  boil 
one  pint  of  the  very  best  olive  oil,  containing  three  bay- 
leaves,  twelve  cloves,  one  clove  of  garlic,  a teaspoonful  of 
allspice,  one  of  red  and  one  of  black  peppers,  one  of 
mustard  seeds,  three  chillies,  all  left  whole.  Fill  a large  jar 
with  the  little  fish,  and  pour  on  the  oil  while  it  is  in  a boil- 
ing state.  Cover  hermetically,  and  then  stand  it  in  a 
boilerette,  the  water  in  the  outer  compartment  being 
allowed  to  gallop  away  at  a quick  pace  without  ceasing  for 
one  hour.  Remove  the  jar,  and  do  not  taste  them  before  a 
week  has  elapsed. 

Baked  Salmon  Trout.  — Wash  thoroughly  a large,  plump, 
and  perfectly  fresh  salmon  trout  ; dry  it  on  a clean  cloth, 
and  dust  it  over  lightly  with  flour,  so  as  to  absorb  all 
moisture.  Season  it  with  a little  salt,  plenty  of  black 
pepper,  and  a dash  of  cayenne.  Place  it  in  a dish  with 
slices  of  tomato  all  round.  Melt  in  a saucepan  about  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  until  it  browns,  and  place  in  it 
one  shalot,  cut  up  as  finely  as  possible,  one  clove,  and  a 
pinch  of  nutmeg,  also  a few  sprigs  of  parsley,  then  throw 
the  whole  over  the  trout,  and  let  it  bake  in  a brisk  oven  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  Serve  it  very  hot  in  the  dish  in 
which  it  is  baked,  with  a snowy  napkin  or  frilled  dish-paper 
pinned  round  it. 

Trout  Baked  in  Port  and  Ketchup.— Wash  three  trout 
and  sprinkle  them  with  a little  salt,  plenty  of  pepper  and 
nutmeg,  and  dust  them  with  flour.  Stuff  them  with  a 
forcemeat  made  of  the  following  ingredients  : — Crumbs  of 
stale  bread,  three  tablespoonfuls,  three  of  cod’s  roe,  one 
teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  one  ounce  of  butter,  and 
two  eggs,  seasoned  with  a teaspoonful  of  mixed  hot  spices, 
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and  salt  to  taste.  Then  put  them  into  a deep  dish  with  a 
teacupful  of  port,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ketchup,  one  bay- 
leaf,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  and  half  a stick  of  cinnamon. 
They  must  be  put  into  a hot  oven,  covered  and  left  in  for 
half  an  hour.  Serve  them  hot  or  cold. 

Trout  k la  Bondichon. — Open  and  fillet  two  moderate- 
sized salmon-trout,  and  cut  each  one  into  four.  Dredge 
the  pieces  very  lightly  with  flour,  and  place  them  in  a stew- 
pan,  adding  a few  small  lumps  of  butter.  Put  into  a basin 
two  tablespoon fuls  of  rich  stock,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a bay- 
leaf,  a teaspoonful  of  finely-minced  onion,  a teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  a blade  of  mace,  a little  pepper,  salt,  and 
mustard,  a teaspoon ful  of  anchovy  essence,  and  lastly,  a 
wineglassful  of  claret.  Mix  these  well  together,  then  add 
a dessertspoonful  of  bread  raspings,  and  pour  the  mixture 
over  the  fish.  Set  the  stewpan  on  a gentle  fire,  cover 
closely,  and  let  the  trout  stew  for  twenty  minutes.  When 
the  fish  is  done,  take  out  a little  of  the  gravy  and  mix  with 
it  gradually  the  yolk  of  one  egg.  Put  the  gravy  back  over 
the  fish,  shake  the  stewpan  over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes, 
place  the  trout  in  a hot  dish,  and  strain  the  gravy  over  it. 
Garnish  it  with  slices  of  cut  lemon. 

Salmon  Trout  Baked. — Place  in  a rather  deep  pie-dish  two 
perfectly  fresh  salmon  trout,  and  leave  them  whole.  Dust 
them  all  over  with  flour,  and  sprinkle  them  with  salt  and 
about  one-third  of  a teaspoonful  of  cayenne.  Then  put  in 
three  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  the  same  weight  of  cream,  and 
a sprig  or  two  of  parsley  and  lemon  thyme.  The  dish  must 
now  be  placed  in  the  oven  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  while 
the  following  is  being  prepared  : — Squeeze  all  the  juice  out 
of  a pound  of  tomatoes,  and  chop  up  into  it,  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  dried,  about  a tablespoonful  of  fennel.  Pour 
this  into  the  dish  with  the  trout,  and  allow  it  to  remain  in  the 
oven  until  all  is  sufficiently  cooked  through.  Serve  it  very 
hot,  or  absolutely  cold. 

Trout  k la  Seigliere. — Place  two  fresh  trout  in  a deep  dish, 
leave  them  whole,  and  sprinkle  them  slightly  with  salt. 
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Add  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  one  wineglassful  of  cream, 
one  of  port,  the  juice  of  one  whole  orange,  and  half  the 
peel  grated,  a few  grains  of  cayenne,  half  a saltspoonful  of 
ground  cinnamon,  three  cloves,  one  tablespoonful  each  of 
well-washed  and  dried  fennel,  and  parsley  chopped  finely 
and  strewn  over  the  top  of  the  trout.  Dust  them  gently 
with  flour,  cover  the  dish  as  closely  as  possible.  Put  it  into 
a very  hot  oven,  where  it  should  be  left  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  Serve  the  trout  in  the  dish,  if  used  hot.  If 
not,  place  them  in  another,  when  quite  cold. 

Trout  k,  la  St.  Germains. — Take  the  breast  of  a roast 
chicken,  mince  it  very  fine,  and  make  stuffing  of  it  with 
butter,  pepper,  salt  and  sweet  herbs.  Then  draw  some  fine 
trout  and  fill  up  the  void  with  the  stuffing.  Put  them  on  a 
brisk  fire  in  a pan  into  which  has  been  poured  enough  white 
wine  for  the  fish  to  be  well  covered  ; add  a crust  of  bread, 
one  shred  onion,  thyme,  parsley,  bay-leaf,  cloves,  pepper 
and  salt.  While  the  fish  is  cooking  the  wine  will  take  fire; 
when  the  flame  begins  to  diminish  add  some  flour  mingled 
with  butter  well  stirred  into  the  wine.  Previous  to  serving 
the  trout,  pour  over  it  the  stock,  carefully  passed. 

Trout  Iced  with  Curry. — Fry  a large  minced  onion  with  an 
ounce  of  butter  in  a stewpan  until  brown,  add  a large  ripe 
tomato,  a handful  of  green  gooseberries,  cover  with  the  lid, 
and  allow  them  to  cook  in  their  own  steam  until  soft,  then 
mix  in  a dessertspoonful  of  curry,  a tablespoonful  of 
flour,  a dozen  almonds  blanched  and  pounded,  and  half  a 
pint  of  bone  stock.  Stir  this  until  it  boils,  simmer  it  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  adding  a little  more  stock  if 
necessary  ; season  it  with  salt,  a pinch  of  cayenne  pepper, 
and  the  juice  of  half  a small  lemon  ; rub  the  sauce  through 
the  tammy,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold  mix  it  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  whipped  cream,  and  freeze  it  in  the  ice 
machine. 

Fresh  Trout  Baked  with  Vinegar. — Put  two  fine  fresh  trout 
iqto  a pie-dish.  Sprinkle  them  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
dqst  of  flour.  Add  a few  sprigs  of  parsley,  one  whole 
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cucumber,  and  a very  small  onion,  both  cut  into  thin  slices, 
one  bay-leaf,  three  lumps  of  sugar,  a few  lumps  of  butter, 
and  one  teacupful  of  white  vinegar.  Bake  in  a quick  oven 
for  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Serve  the  fish  very 
hot,  or  quite  cold. 

Turbot  k la  Clarence — Lenten. — Take  a pound  of  haddock, 
together  with  the  head  of  the  fish,  also  any  other  trimmings 
or  cold  remains  of  other  fish  which  may  be  in  the  larder. 
Barely  cover  it  with  cold  water.  Directly  it  begins  to  boil, 
add  one  onion,  two  carrots,  four  sticks  of  celery,  a faggot  of 
sweet  herbs,  and  some  salt.  Let  it  cook  for  an  hour,  or 
longer,  then  strain  it  until  the  soup  is  quite  clear,  and  put 
the  latter  into  another  saucepan  with  three  or  four  pounds 
of  turbot,  adding  half  an  ounce  of  mixed  hot  spices,  a few 
red  peppers,  one  bay-leaf,  and  one  red  capsicum.  After  three 
quarters  of  an  hour’s  slow  cooking,  put  in  twelve  oysters,  a 
pint  of  shrimps,  the  chopped  flesh  of  a small  lobster,  a little 
lemon  juice,  a tumbler  of  Madeira.  Allow  it  to  become 
hot,  but  not  to  boil.  Thicken  some  of  the  soup  for  sauce. 
The  rest  of  the  stock  will  make  oyster  soup  next  day. 

Turbot  Roe  with  Mushrooms. — Take  about  eight  ounces, 
skin  it  and  sprinkle  over  it  salt,  pepper,  and  mace  to  taste, 
adding  two  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  two  ounces  of  flour, 
two  ounces  of  chopped  parsley,  two  ounces  of  butter,  the 
hard-boiled  yolks  of  two  eggs,  four  oysters,  and  a few 
picked  shrimps.  Mix  all  these  well  with  the  roe.  Melt  a 
little  butter  in  a deep  dish,  put  in  the  roe,  and  press  it 
down  firmly,  then  throw  over  it  a large  breakfastcupful  of 
rich  sour  cream,  and  lay  all  over  the  top  mushrooms,  which 
should  have  been  previously  sprinkled  with  a pinch  of  salt 
and  cayenne.  The  dish  must  be  kept  closely  covered  dur- 
ing the  whole  baking  process,  and  it  should  be  served  as 
hot  as  possible.  Use  with  it  a sprinkle  of  lemon  juice. 

Whitebait,  Smelts,  or  Sprats  Fried  in  Oil. — Procure  two 
dozen,  scale  them  and  wash  them  well,  but  do  not  open 
them  or  cut  off  their  heads.  Put  plenty  of  olive  oil  into  a 
frying-pan,  and  while  it  is  coming  to  a boil  make  a batter 
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as  follows  : — Two  eggs,  whites  and  yolks,  one  tablespoonful 
of  cream,  one  of  warmed  milk,  one  of  finely  grated  parsley, 
two  of  well-dried  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  grated  lemon 
peel,  and  one  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  one  saltspoonful  each 
of  salt  and  ginger.  Beat  all  up  thoroughly  with  flour, 
dipping  each  one  into  the  batter  on  both  sides.  Put  them 
into  the  pan,  and  fry  them  a rich  brown,  turning  them 
once.  If  any  of  the  batter  is  left,  fry  it  as  an  omelette. 

Whiting  k la  Mauritienne. — String  on  a skewer  the  fillets 
of  four  whitings,  well  peppered,  salted  and  sprinkled  with 
minced  mushrooms  and  parsley.  Have  a quantity  of  bread- 
crumbs ready  ; roll  the  skewer  first  in  melted  butter,  then 
in  the  bread-crumbs  so  that  they  adhere  to  the  fillets,  and 
turn  them  on  the  grill.  When  done,  take  the  fillets  off  the 
skewer  and  arrange  them  symmetrically  on  a dish  with 
slices  of  lemon. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


MARKETING— THE  VARIOUS  JOINTS  OF  BEEF — MUTTON 
— LAMB — PORK — THEIR  WEIGHT  AND  CHARACTER. 

One  of  the  greatest  puzzles  of  the  inexperienced  house- 
wife is  the  necessary  marketing.  Sometimes  a newly-made 
bride  does  not  even  know  the  names  of  the  joints,  and  con- 
sequently feels  herself  very  much  at  a disadvantage  in  a 
butcher’s  shop.  I propose,  therefore,  to  classify  the  various 
portions  into  which  beef,  mutton,  and  veal  are  cut  up,  in 
their  due  order  of  precedence,  appending  the  prices  at 
which  they  are  usually  sold  in  the  west  end  of  London. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  novice,  I add  the  possible  weight 
of  each  joint. 

Beef. 


Sirloin, 

Weight. 

Price  per  Lb. 

5 to  1 1 lbs., 

I id. 

Rump  steak, 

d 

3 

toll — ' 

cr 

IS.  2d. 

Ribs, 

4 to  14  lbs., 

iod.  and  1 id. 

Fillet, 

1 to  6 lbs., 

iod.  and  1 id. 

Kidney, 

as  steak, 

iod. 

Buttock  steak, 

>> 

is. 

Buttock  (round), 

4 to  20  lbs., 

iod. 

Tongue, 

Silverside  (round), 

3s.  to  5s.  each 

usually  salted, 

4 to  20  lbs., 

9d. 

Brisket, often  salted,  4 to  12  lbs., 

9d. 

Aitchbone, 

8 to  16  lbs., 

7d. 

Kidney, 

9d.  and  iod. 

Heart, 

2s.  each 

Tail, 

is.  6d.  to  2s.  ,, 

Shin, 

from  2 lbs., 

6d. 

Marrow  bones, 
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In  choosing  beef,  see  that  the  lean  is  bright  red  and  the 
fat  a rich  yellow.  If  the  family  do  not  like  fat,  ask  the 
butcher  to  give  you  meat  as  lean  as  possible.  Sirloin  and 
ribs  are  the  prime  joints.  Of  the  latter  the  fore-ribs  are 
the  best,  being  situated  next  the  sirloin.  The  middle  ribs 
run  very  long,  and  are  sometimes  inconveniently  high  and 
large  for  a small  oven.  The  aitchbone  sounds  cheap  at 
sevenpence  per  pound,  but  it  is  only  an  economical  joint 
where  there  is  a large  family.  Unless  from  twelve  pounds 
upwards  can  be  bought,  it  works  out  extravagantly,  owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  bone  it  contains.  Brisket  is  apt  to 
be  very  fat.  It  is  seldom  roasted,  being  generally  boiled, 
braised,  or  stewed. 

Rolled  ribs  are  those  from  which  the  bone  is  taken  out 
and  the  meat  tied  in  a round  shape.  The  butcher  should 
always  send  home  the  bones  with  the  meat.  In  ordering 
salt  silverside  it  is  well  to  ask  the  butcher  to  send  with  it  a 
piece  of  fresh  fat  skewered  in  the  centre.  Some  butchers 
are  very  obliging  about  cutting  small  joints,  and  I have 
even  known  them  go  as  low  as  three  and  a half  pounds  of 
silverside,  which  is  very  convenient  for  those  who  dislike 
cold  meat.  At  the  same  time,  the  smaller  the  joint  the 
less  economical  it  is,  and  the  more  it  wastes  in  cooking. 
To  buy  marrow  bones  is  a very  good  way  of  securing  stock 
for  soup.  On  the  first  day  they  can  be  sent  to  table,  ac- 
companied by  slices  of  hot  toast,  and  the  marrow  eaten  on 
it.  The  bones  are  then  returned  to  the  liquor  in  which 
they  were  boiled,  and  left  in  it  to  cook  for  hours.  Good 
housekeepers  with  a family  of  four  or  five  to  cater  for 
should  seldom  have  to  buy  bones  for  stock.  The  larder 
should  be  self-supporting  in  that  particular,  and  equally  so 
in  the  item  of  dripping. 

The  shin  or  leg  of  beef  is  valuable  to  the  economist.  It 
is  sold  at  a low  price,  contains  a quantity  of  good  marrow, 
and  the  meat,  if  only  stewed  long  enough,  is  perfectly 
tender.  Three  or  four  hours’  gentle  simmering  are  neces- 
sary for  all  such  sinewy  parts  as  this. 

The  tail  makes  excellent  soup,  and  the  heels  are  useful 
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in  the  same  way.  Ox  brains  can  be  prepared  in  three  or 
four  appetising  ways,  and  are  far  from  expensive.  Ox 
kidneys,  if  skilfully  cooked,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  sheeps’  kidneys,  and  are  often  served  as  the  latter. 

Carving  Beef. — The  sirloin  is  cut  in  slices  the  long  way  of 
the  joint.  Never  cut  meat  against  the  grain.  To  do  so 
makes  it  eat  tough.  Ribs  and  brisket  are  carved  as  sirloin. 
Round  rolled  ribs  and  silverside  are  carved  horizontally, 
with  the  guard  of  the  carving  fork  well  up.  It  is  usual  to 
cut  the  tongue  across,  but  those  who  have  tried  it  cut  the 
long  way  are  never  likely  to  revert  to  the  ordinary  method. 
Begin  at  the  side,  and  help  fat  with  lean.  By  degrees,  as 
the  carver  works,  he  can  get  rid  of  the  bone  at  the  root  of 
the  tongue.  This  bone  is  the  cause  of  considerable  waste 
when  the  tongue  is  carved  across.  Aitchbone  is  cut  hori- 
zontally across,  and  all  joints  of  beef  are  helped  in  thin 
slices. 


Mutton. 


Name  of  Joint. 

Quantity. 

Price  per  Lb. 

Haunch, 

9 to  12  lbs., 

I id. 

Saddle, 

6 to  1 1 lbs., 

I id. 

Loin  chops, 

any  weight, 

IS.  2d. 

Chump  „ 

» 

IS.  2d. 

Neck  „ 

n 

IS.  2d. 

Cutlets, 

IS.  2d. 

Loin, 

Kidneys, 

I to  8 lbs., 

iod.  and  1 id. 
3d.  each. 

Leg, 

4\  to  12  lbs., 

to^d. 

Shoulder, 

4 to  7 lbs., 

iod. 

Neck  (best  end), 

1 to  3^-  lbs., 

iod. 

„ (scrag  end), 
Head, 

1 to  3 lbs., 

7 d. 
iod. 

Breast, 

Heart, 

1 to  4 lbs., 

6d. 

from  4d.  each. 

New  Zealand  mutton  46.  per  lb.  cheaper. 
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The  haunch  and  saddle  are  the  prime  joints.  The  loin 
and  shoulders  usually  run  very  fat.  Loin  chops  should 
always  be  trimmed,  unless  fat  be  very  much  liked  by  the 
family.  For  a small  party,  half  a leg  of  mutton  is  often 
chosen.  The  knuckle  end  is  the  best.  A cutlet  off  the 
thick  end  makes  a delicious  dish,  if  cut  rather  thick  and 
fried  in  bread-crumbs  and  white  of  egg.  It  is  a good  plan 
to  have  half  a large  leg  of  mutton,  and  when  it  has  been 
weighed,  to  get  the  butcher  to  cut  off  a thick  cutlet.  It 
is  not  often  that  one  can  buy  this  sort  of  steak  without 
getting  a half  leg,  but  sometimes  when  the  butcher  happens 
to  have  a half  leg  in  his  shop  he  will  cut  it.  Chops  and 
kidneys  are  the  dearest  form  of  mutton.  There  appears  to 
be  some  misconception  as  to  the  number  of  kidneys  apper- 
taining to  each  sheep.  A lady  living  in  the  country  once 
said  to  her  cook — “ Hatchet  killed  a sheep  yesterday.  Go 
and  ask  him  to  send  me  six  or  seven  of  the  kidneys.” 
Cook  explained  to  her  mistress  that  one  animal  yielded  only 
two.  Sheeps’  kidneys  are  so  much  in  demand  that  the 
price  is  high.  Excellent  ones  are  occasionally  obtainable 
from  New  Zealand.  From  there  we  get  delicious  lamb, 
preferred  by  many  even  to  English,  because  it  is  not 
killed  in  the  Antipodes  for  exportation  until  the  animal 
is  old  enough  to  have  the  flesh  more  set  and  mature. 
New  Zealand  mutton  is  lauded  by  gourmets  because  it 
is  three  - year  - old,  so  difficult  to  get  in  England,  but 
no  one  ever  questions  the  sovereignty  of  the  delicious 
small  Welsh  mutton,  so  much  in  request  from  October  to 
March. 

The  leg  is  regarded  as  essentially  a family  joint.  Com- 
paratively few  cooks  manage  to  send  it  to  table  in  an  ideal 
condition  of  brown  crispness,  sufficiently  cooked  through 
to  the  bone  to  make  it  tender,  and  yet  not  burned  or  dried 
up.  Many  a butcher  has  been  blamed  for  the  toughness 
of  his  mutton,  when  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  cooking,  or  to 
the  taste  of  the  family  for  underdone  meat.  There  is  a 
fallacious  belief  that  it  is  more  digestible  when  partially  raw. 
The  contrary  is  the  case.  When  sent  to  table,  the  leg  is 
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laid  on  the  dish  with  the  smooth,  flat  side  uppermost,  and 
an  incision  is  made  straight  across  it. 

It  is  well  to  instruct  the  cook,  when  dishing  a roast  joint, 
to  pour  a half  pint  of  boiling  water  over  it,  slowly  going 
over  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  with  it  while  pouring  it 
out ; this  makes  delicious  gravy.  When  a large  leg  is 
bought,  half  for  boiling  and  half  for  roasting,  when  hanging 
the  portion  to  be  cooked  last,  do  so  with  the  cut  part 
uppermost.  With  all  frozen  or  refrigerated  meat  this  rule 
must  be  observed,  otherwise  the  good  of  the  meat  will  run 
out. 

In  choosing  mutton,  see  that  the  lean  is  red  and  the  fat 
white.  There  should  be  a reddish  look  about  the  bone 
where  it  has  been  sawed  off.  This  denotes  that  the  mutton 
is  not  stale.  It  should  always  hang  for  a week,  even  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  at  least  a fortnight. 


Veal 

Weight. 

Price  per  Lb. 

Fillet, 

3 to  8 lbs., 

I id.  to  IS.  2d. 

Cutlet, 

any  weight, 

is.  2d.  to  is.  8d. 

Loin, 

1 to  6 lbs., 

I id.  to  is.  2d. 

Shoulder, 

3 to  5 lbs., 

iod.  to  is.  id. 

Breast, 

3 to  5 lbs., 

9d.  to  is. 

Knuckle, 

2 to  3j  lbs., 

8d.  and  9d. 

Calfs  head, 

4s.  6d.  to  7s. 

Liver, 

any  weight 

iod.  to  is. 

Heart, 

iod.  to  is.  4d. 

Kidneys, 

2£d.  each 

Calves’  feet, 

is.  to  is.  4d. 

Sweetbreads, 

2s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d. 

The  fillet  is  never  sent  to  table  without  an  accompani- 
ment of  boiled  tongue,  ham,  bacon,  or  salt  pork.  The 
meat  requires  something  of  a fatty  nature,  being  lean  and, 
unless  carefully  cooked,  slightly  insipid.  For  this  latter 
reason,  too,  there  is  usually  a forcemeat,  made  of  lemon, 
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parsley,  and  bread-crumbs,  inserted  in  the  fillet.  It  is 
carved  horizontally,  and  each  diner  is  given  some  of  the  fat 
which  is  usually  to  be  found  at  one  side.  The  head  is  dear 
because  it  is  in  so  much  demand  for  mock  turtle  soup. 
Sweetbreads  are  so  much  esteemed  as  a delicacy  that  they 
run  up  to  fabulous  prices  when  veal  is  scarce. 


Lamb. 


Hind-quarter. 

Leg, 

Loin, 
Shoulder, 
Fore-quarter, 
Breast, 


vv  eigiu. 


from  5 to  7 lbs., 
2\  to  6 lbs., 
i to  4 lbs., 

3 to  5 lbs., 

4 to  6\  lbs., 

3i  to  4 lbs., 


Neck  (scrag-end),  i to  3 lbs., 

Fry,  any  weight, 

New  Zealand  lamb  4d.  per  11 


Price  per.  Lb. 
iod.  to  IS.  3d. 
iod.  to  IS.  3d. 
iod.  to  is.  3d. 
iod.  to  is.  2d. 
9d.  to  is.  id. 
8d.  to  is.  od. 
7d.  to  1 id. 
9d.  to  is. 
cheaper. 


In  carvingi  the  hind-quarter  the  leg  has  to  be  removed 
by  a circular  cut  with  the  knife.  It  is  placed  on  a hot  dish 
brought  in  for  the  purpose  to  the  dining-room. 

When  mint  is  not  obtainable,  the  essence  of  mint  is  a 
good  substitute.  It  is  sold  in  bottles  ranging  in  price  from 
4d.  to  is.  each.  Dried  mint  is  also  bottled  for  use  in 
winter  and  on  board  ships  and  yachts. 

Pork. 


Weight.  Price  per  Lb. 

Loin,  I to  7 lbs.,  8d.  to  is. 

Leg,  to  9 lbs.,  8d.  to  is. 

Spare  ribs,  1 to  5 lbs.,  8d.  to  iod. 

Hand,  2 to  4 lbs.,  7d-  to  8|d. 


Pork  is  in  season  from  October  to  April.  It  is  eaten  all 
the  year  round  by  thousands,  but  those  who  discriminate 
never  touch  it  in  warm  weather. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


JOINTS— MADE  DISHES. 

SEVERAL  of  the  following  dishes  are  of  an  economical  kind. 
Others  are  suited  to  families  where  there  is  no  necessity  for 
economising.  Almost  all  of  them  are  original,  now  ap- 
pearing for  the  first  time  in  print. 

Among  the  fifteen  different  ways  of  cooking  steak  de- 
scribed, about  half  are  well  suited  to  bachelor’s  quarters, 
where  the  food  has  to  be  prepared  principally  by  the  pro- 
prietor’s own  hands. 

Round  of  Beef  Braised. — The  joint  should  weigh  between 
six  and  seven  pounds,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  its  being  tender  and  juicy.  Strew  it  all  over  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  flour  of  mustard,  and  let  it  hang  up  in 
that  state  overnight.  Next  day,  fry  in  the  large  stewpan 
in  which  the  meat  is  to  be  cooked,  one  rather  large  onion 
in  four  ounces  of  butter  until  it  has  just  assumed  a light 
yellow  colour.  Then  put  in  the  meat,  cover  it,  and  set  the 
pan  on  the  trivet,  two  or  three  inches  above  the  level  of  a 
nice  clear  fire,  where  it  should  remain  for  two  or  three 
hours,  turning  it  once  in  every  hour,  until  it  has  quite  a 
roasted  appearance.  To  make  the  gravy,  pour  in  the  stew- 
pan,  after  removing  all  superfluous  grease,  two  breakfast- 
cups  of  boiling  water,  and  stir  it  the  whole  time  until 
bubbles  rise.  Serve  the  beef  surrounded  by  fried  mush- 
rooms and  with  horse-radish  sauce  poured  over  it. 

Beef  Stewed  with  Red  Cabbage  and  Horse-radish — A Jewish 
Dish. — The  beef  should  weigh  about  four  pounds,  be  cut 
from  the  round,  and  have  a little  of  the  fat  left  on.  It 
should  be  well  washed  and  dried  on  a cloth.  Make  a mix- 
ture of  cayenne,  black  pepper,  flour  of  mustard,  saffron  and 
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salt  (equal  quantities),  and  rub  it  into  the  meat  all  over, 
and  in  every  crevice,  put  it  into  the  saucepan  with  four 
shalots,  a few  cloves,  two  red  capsicums,  and  sprinkle  it 
with  flour,  close  the  pan,  and  let  it  remain  on  the  hob  for 
half  an  hour.  In  the  meantime,  shred  as  finely  as  possible 
about  a pound  and  a half  of  red  pickled  cabbage.  Strew 
it  all  over  the  top  of  the  contents,  pour  in  half  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  let  the  meat  cook  very  slowly  for  three 
hours.  It  will  then  be  time  to  add  half  a horse-radish 
scraped,  a teacupful  of  good  brown  vinegar,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  moist  sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  baker’s  rasp- 
ings. It  must  simmer  for  another  half  hour,  when  it  will 
be  ready  to  serve.  Place  the  joint  in  the  centre  of  the  dish, 
surrounded  by  the  vegetable. 

Fillet  of  Beef  k la  Hussarde. — Mince  four  large  onions,  broil 
them  in  butter  on  a slow  fire.  When  of  a good  colour, 
drain  the  butter  off,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  white  sauce, 
and  let  it  glaze.  Roast  a fine  fillet  of  beef,  and  when  it  is 
done  cut  it  lengthwise,  dividing  it  into  pieces  about  three 
inches  wide.  Throw  into  the  saucepan  containing  the 
minced  onions  a plateful  of  scraped  horse-radish,  mixing 
the  two  ingredients  well  together,  and  add  a glass  of 
Madeira.  Then  place  the  slices  of  fillet  together,  pouring 
a spoonful  of  the  thickened  mixture  between  every  two 
slices.  Put  the  dish  into  the  saucepan,  moistening  the 
contents  freely  with  white  sauce,  and  let  it  cook  for  about 
half  an  hour.  Ten  minutes  before  taking  it  off  the  fire 
throw  a handful  of  fried  bread-crumbs,  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt,  over  the  whole.  Send  the  beef  to  table 
with  white  sauce  flavoured  with  scraped  horse-radish. 

Spiced  Brisket  of  Beef. — Take  ten  pounds  of  the  very  best 
cut,  and  let  all  the  bones  be  taken  away ; then  wash  it  well 
and  dry  it.  Afterwards  make  the  following  spice  to  put  it 
into : — Mix  three  ounces  of  salt,  two  of  sugar,  one  of  black 
pepper,  one  of  mustard,  one  of  pounded  ginger,  one  of 
pounded  cloves,  and  one  each  of  nutmeg,  saffron,  and 
allspice,  one  of  mixed  cinnamon  and  red  pepper.  Buy  all 
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these  spices  whole,  and  grind  and  pound  them  after  having 
had  them  in  the  oven  haif  an  hour.  Rub  them  into  every 
crevice  of  the  meat,  and  let  it  stand  in  a red  pan  covered 
for  a week,  turning  it  every  day  upon  a different  side.  At 
the  end  of  a fortnight  it  will  be  ready  to  cook.  Plunge  it 
into  boiling  water  in  which  a good  big  bunch  of  savoury 
herbs,  a head  of  celery,  an  onion,  and  one  or  two  carrots 
have  been  thrown.  It  should  be  allowed  to  boil  slowly  for 
nearly  three  hours.  Remove  it  from  the  saucepan,  and 
make  a little  gravy  with  a few  tablespoonfuls  of  the  water 
thickened  with  sufficient  flour  and  flavoured  with  ketchup, 
some  sharp  sauce  and  a liqueur  glass  of  brandy.  The  water 
which  remains  makes  a delicious  soup  with  three  or  four 
sets  of  giblets  and  a good  marrow  bone  boiled  in  it,  and 
thickened  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  flour  or  corn- 
flour. 

Fillet  de  Bceuf  h la  Napolitaine. — Lard  a fillet  of  beef  and 
stew  it  over  a slow  fire.  In  another  saucepan  put  gravy, 
currant  jelly,  and  stoned  raisins.  Reduce  this  sauce  and 
pass  it.  Then  pour  it  over  the  beef,  sprinkling  the  latter 
with  horse-radish  shred  very  fine. 

Original  Recipe  for  Spicing  Beef. — Cut  into  strips  a small 
Spanish  onion,  and  put  it  into  a deep  pie-dish  with  a break- 
fastcupful  of  vinegar,  and  a teacupful  of  water,  some  salt, 
ground  ginger,  pepper  to  taste,  six  cloves,  and  six  lumps  of 
sugar,  two  bay-leaves,  and  a teaspoonful  of  unmade  mustard. 
In  it  place  a nice  little  lump  of  the  thick  end  of  brisket 
two  pounds  in  weight,  also  two  pounds  of  the  gristly  part 
of  the  shins.  Cover  closely,  and  let  it  bake  in  a nice  oven 
for  two  hours  and  a half.  Serve  just  as  it  is  with  sippets  of 
dry  toast.  This  dish  is  equally  good  hot  or  cold. 

Corned  Beef  Hash— An  American  Dish. — Chop  two  pounds 
of  cold  corned  beef  quite  fine,  mix  with  it  two  pounds  of  cold 
potatoes  mashed  with  butter  and  cream,  add  one  and  a half 
pounds  of  minced  stewed  Spanish  onion.  Season  the  whole 
with  salt  and  pepper.  When  all  the  ingredients  have  been 
amalgamated  together  with  a few  tablespoonfuls  of  rich 
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brown  stock,  fry  it  in  slices  on  a hot  pan,  and  serve  the 
slices  on  buttered  toast. 

For  mincing,  Nye’s  Eclipse  Mincer  is  recommended  as 
being  well-made,  simple,  durable,  and  easily  cleaned. 

Calf’s  Liver  Minced. — Blanch  a pound  and  a half  of  the 
liver.  Then  chop  it  fine  with  four  ounces  of  veal  suet,  one 
small  onion,  and  three  truffles,  a little  parsley,  and  sweet 
herbs,  four  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  salt,  and  pepper,  bind- 
ing all  together  with  sufficient  eggs  and  cream.  Take 
equal  parts  of  boiled  turnips  and  potatoes,  mash  them 
smoothly  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  boiling  milk,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  Worcestershire  sauce.  Put  the  mince  into 
a deep  dish,  and  cover  with  the  mashed  turnip,  etc.  When 
ready  set  in  a very  hot  oven  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
Serve  it  very  hot  with  or  without  tomato  sauce. 

Cutlets  with  Rice. — Boil  four  ounces  of  rice  in  plenty  ot 
milk,  adding  a lump  of  butter,  and  a little  salt.  Fry  six 
mutton  cutlets,  seasoned  with  cayenne,  and  grated  parsley. 
Place  the  rice  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  surrounded  by  the 
cutlets  and  some  potato  chips.  Add  a little  sauce  piquante, 
and  a couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  water  to  the  gravy  in 
the  frying-pan,  and  directly  it  boils,  pour  it  upon  the  rice 
carefully,  so  that  it  does  not  touch  the  other  things. 

To  Spice  Beef. — Choose  a good  round  of  fresh  beef  at  the 
butcher’s  of  any  weight  from  ten  pounds  to  double  that 
quantity.  Procure  three  ounces  of  saltpetre,  three  ounces  of 
coarse  brown  sugar,  one  ounce  of  cloves,  one  ounce  of 
grated  nutmeg,  one  ounce  of  allspice,  and  one  ounce  of 
pepper-corns.  Put  the  spices  into  the  oven,  and  when  they 
are  thoroughly  dry  roll  them  out  flat  with  a rolling-pin, 
thus  reducing  them  to  powder.  Mix  all  well  together  with 
the  saltpetre  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  coarse  cooking 
salt.  Place  the  beef  in  a tub  large  enough  to  leave  a 
margin  of  an  inch  or  so  all  round  it.  Rub  the  salt  and 
spices  well  into  it  every  day  for  a fortnight,  turning  it  each 
day,  so  that  both  sides  get  equally  saturated  with  them. 
Very  soon  there  will  be  a considerable  quantity  of  liquor, 
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formed  by  the  action  of  the  salt  upon  the  juices  of  the 
meat,  and  the  round  lying  in  it  will  soon  become  impreg- 
nated with  it.  A clean  cloth,  rather  porous  in  texture, 
should  be  thrown  over  the  tub  in  the  intervals  of  rubbing. 
At  the  end  of  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  days  take  out  the 
round,  wash  it  with  clear,  cold  water  under  a tap,  cut  out 
the  bone,  and  fill  in  the  space  with  fresh  fat.  Tie  all  round 
in  a good  shape  with  white  cord,  and  let  it  hang  up  for 
twenty-four  hours.  To  cook  it,  place  a pint  of  the  pickle 
liquor  in  a large  saucepan  or  boiler,  add  enough  water  to 
half  fill  the  saucepan  ; when  it  boils  put  in  the  spiced  beef, 
and  let  it  cook  slowly,  simmering  quite  gently  for  four 
hours  to  six,  according  to  weight.  If  ten  pounds,  four 
hours  will  do  ; if  twenty  pounds,  six  will  be  necessary. 

Calf’s  Brains.  — After  cleaning  and  washing  them  put 
them  on  to  boil,  with  a pinch  of  salt  in  the  water.  Directly 
they  become  tender  take  them  up,  and  mince  them  finely 
with  cayenne,  mace,  and  a little  grated  fine  herbs,  among 
which  also  grate  a dash  of  lemon  peel.  Put  three  ounces 
of  butter  into  an  omelette  pan,  and  let  it  brown  (gently), 
then  put  in  the  mince,  which  should  simmer  for  about  half 
an  hour.  Then  add  a tablespoonful  of  walnut  ketchup, 
and  two  of  port  ; stir  it  about  for  a minute  or  two,  then 
dish  in  this  way  : Have  a centre  of  plainly-boiled  spinach 
upon  a foundation  of  toast,  and  arrange  the  brains  all 
round. 

Calfs  Liver  k l’Oignon. — Cut  into  slices  and  fry  in  butter 
three  medium-sized  onions,  and  in  the  same  frying-pan, 
and  at  the  same  time,  cook  gently  half  a pound  of  calfs 
liver  and  three  mushrooms  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper. 
When  these  are  thoroughly  cooked,  remove  them  and  chop 
them  together  with  some  parsley  and  bread-crumbs.  Then 
return  them  to  the  frying-pan,  and  fry  them  gently  in 
melted  butter,  mixed  with  a little  white  wine,  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream.  Serve  the  entree  as  hot  as 
possible. 

Chestnut  Fritters. — Mince  very  finely  some  cold  veal  or 
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fowl,  or  both,  a little  veal  suet,  a few  sprigs  of  parsley,  one 
chive,  three  olives,  and  a little  lemon  peel,  and  season  it 
with  a little  spice.  Then  mix  with  it  about  half  the  weight 
of  boiled  chestnuts  grated,  and  form  all  into  a thick  paste 
with  sufficient  eggs,  warmed  milk  or  cream.  Cut  it  into 
little  shapes,  and  either  fry  or  bake  the  fritters  until  they 
are  a light  brown.  Serve  them  very  hot  with  or  without  a 
little  mushroom  catsup  sprinkled  over  them. 

Cold  lobster  is  a good  substitute  for  the  fowl  or  veal. 

Dutch  Stew — A Winter  Dish. — Procure  six  pounds  of  lean 
brisket,  remove  all  the  bones,  and  tie  up  into  its  original 
shape.  Put  it  on  in  about  one  pint  of  boiling  water  with 
one  whole  Spanish  onion  finely  minced,  salt,  black  pepper 
and  white,  some  unmade  mustard,  a few  cloves,  and  let  it 
gently  simmer  for  two  hours.  After  that  space  of  time,  add 
a breakfastcupful  of  every  vegetable  procurable  : celery, 
leeks,  carrots,  turnips,  artichokes,  parsnips,  all  cut  in  small 
pieces.  At  the  top  of  all  put  whole  potatoes,  just  enough 
to  cover  the  top  of  the  saucepan,  sprinkle  them  with  a 
little  salt  and  cayenne.  Close  the  pan  tightly,  and  allow 
another  hour  and  a half  to  cook  the  vegetables.  Serve  all 
together  as  hot  as  possible.  Fingers  of  dry  toast  should 
garnish  the  dish. 

Hot-Pot  k la  Cardie. — Cut  in  thin  slices  two  turnips,  a large 
parsnip,  and  one  onion.  Then  put  them  in  a stcwpan 
(sprinkled  with  salt  and  pepper)  in  which  has  been  melted 
three  ounces  of  butter.  Cover  and  let  them  cook  slowly 
until  the  pieces  are  almost  tender.  By  that  time  there  will 
be  sufficient  moisture  without  adding  any  other.  Then  cut 
into  knobs  one  veal  kidney,  four  neatly  trimmed  cutlets  or 
chops,  two  carrots,  and  a little  parsley.  A little  more  salt 
and  pepper  will  be  needed,  and  a few  cloves  will  give  a nice 
flavour.  Lay  sliced  potato  all  over  the  top,  and  let  all 
steam  for  about  one  hour,  when  it  may  be  dished  at  once. 
There  will  be  an  abundance  of  gravy,  if  only  it  has  not 
cooked  too  quickly. 

Jarret  de  Bceuf  (Shin  of  Beef)  k la  Trilby— Take  a shin  of 
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beef  weighing  about  six  pounds.  Into  a saucepan  large 
enough  for  the  shin  to  lie  flat,  pour  one  pint  of  water,  and 
two-thirds  of  that  measure  of  brown  vinegar.  Season  with 
one  whole  onion,  stuck  with  cloves,  one  ounce  of  coarse 
moist  sugar,  one  ounce  of  hot  spices,  a few  red  and  black 
pepper-corns,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  in  which  there  should 
be  thyme,  three  bay-leaves,  and  three  capsicums.  While 
this  is  coming  to  the  boil,  thoroughly  wash  the  joint,  and 
dry  it  with  a dredge  of  flour.  Then  put  it  in  the  pan,  and 
when  it  has  come  to  the  boil,  let  it  simmer  very  gently  at  a 
good  distance  from  the  fire.  It  should  take  five  or  six 
hours.  One  hour  before  taking  it  up,  put  in  two  pounds  of 
sliced  and  peeled  tomatoes,  the  same  weight  of  mushrooms, 
salt  to  taste,  some  pepper,  and  a few  raspings  of  a well- 
baked  loaf.  After  this,  do  not  uncover  it  again  until  it  is 
time  to  serve  it. 

Kabobs  of  Kidney  and  Sweetbread  aux  Champignons. — 
Split,  skin,  and  core  four  or  five  kidneys.  Cut  two  or  three 
sweetbreads,  after  blanching  them,  into  inch-thick  slices, 
and  prepare  two  dozen  button  mushrooms,  leaving  them 
whole.  Place  all  three  alternately  on  silver  skewers,  and 
hang  them  on  the  spit  before  a very  bright,  clear  fire, 
having  previously  prepared  the  sauce,  part  of  which  is  to 
be  used  for  basting.  Take  three  ounces  of  butter,  three 
ounces  of  rich,  sour  cream,  and  a tablespoonful  of  Liebig, 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne,  with  a tablespoon- 
ful of  grated  parsley.  Let  it  boil  for  one  minute,  then  baste 
the  kabobs  with  it  directly  they  are  placed  before  the  fire, 
and  continue  to  baste  constantly  until  they  are  nicely 
browned.  Place  on  a very  hot  dish  some  pieces  of  very 
thin,  very  crisp,  dry  toast,  lay  the  skewers  on  it,  just  as  they 
are.  Then  remove  any  superfluous  grease  from  the  gravy, 
and  pour  the  latter  over  the  kabobs,  garnishing  the  dish 
with  slices  of  lemon. 

Kidneys  with  Celery. — Take  eight  sheep  kidneys,  skin 
them  and  core  them.  Put  them  in  a stewpan  with  two 
ounces  of  salt  butter,  plenty  of  white  pepper,  a shalot  cut 
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up,  two  sprigs  of  parsley,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  flour. 
Stir  all  well  about  until  it  commences  to  colour.  Then  add 
one  finely  cut  up  carrot,  and  all  the  best  sticks  and  leaves 
of  a whole  head  of  celery,  also  cut  into  small  pieces.  Dis- 
solve a teaspoonful  of  Liebig’s  Extract  in  a large  cupful  of 
boiling  water,  pour  it  in,  and  leave  the  kidney  to  cook  very 
slowly  for  nearly  one  hour.  Uncover  it,  and  put  in  : — 
Twelve  oysters,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  one  teacupful  of 
chablis.  Strew  on  the  top  two  ounces  of  the  raspings  of  a 
nice  fresh  loaf,  recover  the  pan  and  contents,  let  it  con- 
tinue to  simmer  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Serve  it  as  hot 
as  possible. 

Kidneys  with  Mashed  Potatoes. — Mash  twelve  cold  boiled 
potatoes  with  plenty  of  pepper  and  salt,  a little  milk  and 
butter,  and  some  tomato  sauce.  Press  it  into  a small  dish, 
score  it  at  the  top,  and  then  place  four  sheep’s  kidneys  in 
the  potato,  pressing  them  down  in  it.  Put  the  dish  before 
a very  clear,  red  fire  for  twenty  minutes.  The  mash  should 
be  well  browned,  and  the  kidneys  done  to  a turn. 

Ox  Kidney  with  Spanish  Onion. — Carefully  core  one  ox 
kidney,  and  cut  it  in  several  pieces.  Put  it  on  in  about 
half  a pint  of  cold  water,  accompanied  by  one  large 
Spanish  onion  finely  minced,  salt  to  taste,  one  teaspoonful 
of  flour  of  mustard,  and  one  of  mixed  pounded  cloves, 
white  pepper  and  mace.  Let  it  come  to  the  boil,  and 
simmer  slowly  for  quite  one  hour,  then  add  a leek,  a carrot 
cut  into  thin  slices,  a good  stick  of  celery  cut  into  inch 
lengths,  and  two  potatoes,  which  must  be  sprinkled  with 
salt  separately  as  they  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  other 
ingredients.  Cover  all  very  closely  again,  and  let  it  cook 
until  the  vegetables  are  done  through.  Serve  it  garnished 
with  tiny  squares  of  fried  bread. 

Kidneys  with  Mashed  Vegetables.  — Melt  in  a large  stew- 
pan  three  or  four  ounces  of  salt  butter,  and  add  to  it  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  two  of  mushroom  ketchup,  stir- 
ring it  all  well  together.  Then,  just  as  it  boils,  put  in  six 
turnips,  six  Jerusalem  artichokes,  and  four  big  tomatoes. 
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Cover  the  pan,  and  let  it  remain  on  the  hob  until  the 
vegetables  are  done  through.  At  this  juncture  mash  all 
until  perfectly  smooth,  and  when  that  is  done,  put  a layer 
of  kidneys,  cored  and  split  in  halves,  on  the  top,  and  on  the 
top  of  that  again  a layer  of  button  mushrooms.  Sprinkle 
all  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  close  the  pan,  return  it  to  the 
hob  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when  it  will  be  ready. 
Serve  it  very  hot,  arrange  the  “ mash  ” in  pyramid  form, 
surrounded  by  the  kidney  and  mushrooms. 

Kidney  k la  Grianan. — Procure  a pound  and  a half  of  ox 
kidney,  and  having  cut  it  in  small  pieces,  put  them  on  in 
half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  letting  it  simmer  for  half  an 
hour,  in  company  with  a large  turnip  peeled  and  cut  in  dice, 
a carrot  and  a small  onion  similarly  treated.  At  the  end 
of  the  half  hour,  add  a tumblerful  of  chablis  in  which  a 
dessertspoonful  of  flour  has  been  rubbed  smoothly  to  a 
paste,  pepper,  salt,  and  a blade  of  mace.  In  an  hour  it 
will  be  ready  to  serve  if  kept  simmering  all  the  time,  but 
not  allowed  to  boil.  Arrange  the  kidney  in  the  centre,  the 
vegetables  all  round  it,  and  strain  the  gravy  over  the  meat. 
Garnish  the  dish  with  slices  of  lemon  laid  on  small  rounds 
of  fried  bread. 

Kromeskies. — An  excellent  mode  of  cooking  remnants 
of  game,  fowl,  poultry,  or  meat,  is  that  of  serving  them  in 
the  form  of  kromeskies.  Make  a batter  of  one  egg  beaten 
light,  one  ounce  of  flour  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk. 
This  may  be  prepared  over  night,  and  so  may  the  balls  of 
meat  for  cooking.  For  this  put  one  ounce  of  butter  in  a 
stewpan  and  mix  into  it  over  a gentle  heat  one  ounce  of 
flour  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  stir  one  way  until  the 
mixture  leaves  the  sides  of  the  pan,  then  take  it  off  the  fire, 
mix  it  with  four  ounces  of  cold  meat  which  has  been  carefully 
chopped,  a teaspoonful  of  parsley,  pepper,  salt,  a trifle  of 
cayenne,  and  a few  drops  of  lemon-juice.  When  this  mix- 
ture has  become  cold,  shape  it  into  balls  with  well-floured 
hands.  In  the  morning  dip  the  balls  into  the  batter,  and 
fry  them  in  hot  fat.  It  must  be  sufficiently  deep  to  float 
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them.  In  order  to  obtain  this  the  frying-pan  should  be  a 
small  but  deep  one.  Chicken  kromeskies  are  prepared  in 
the  same  way,  but  the  flesh  of  the  fowl  is  minced,  and 
sometimes  chopped  mushrooms  are  mixed  up  with  it,  as 
well  as  parsley,  pepper,  and  salt.  A slice  of  ham  is  folded 
round  each  ball  of  the  mixture.  Some  people  like  the  pan 
to  be  rubbed  round  with  an  onion  before  preparing  this. 
The  great  secret  of  success  in  making  any  dishes  of  this 
kind  is  to  have  the  fat  boiling  before  the  kromeskies  are 
dropped  in.  For  oyster  kromeskies,  put  four  ounces  of 
flour  in  a basin,  add  to  it  one  ounce  of  butter  melted  to  a 
cream,  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 
Mix  this  all  well  together  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  add 
by  degrees  a quarter  of  a pint  of  lukewarm  water.  Stir  the 
whole  till  it  is  perfectly  smooth  and  creamy.  This  can  be 
prepared  over  night.  In  the  morning  add  to  the  batter  the 
white  of  the  egg  beaten  to  a solid  froth.  Beard  twelve 
oysters  and  cut  them  in  halves.  Put  one  ounce  of  butter 
and  one  ounce  of  flour  in  a stewpan  and  blend  them  over 
a gentle  heat.  Add  by  degrees  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk, 
or  the  same  quantity  composed  half  of  milk  and  half  of 
oyster  liquor.  Stir  till  it  boils,  and  then  add  a teaspoonful 
of  chopped  parsley  and  a squeeze  or  two  of  lemon  juice. 
Prepare  twelve  slices  of  cooked  ham  or  bacon,  now  stir  the 
oysters  into  the  sauce  just  prepared,  then  take  up  a spoon- 
ful, place  it  on  a piece  of  bacon,  roll  it  up,  fasten  with  a 
tiny  wooden  skewer,  dip  in  the  batter  that  has  been  pre- 
pared over  night,  and  fry  in  boiling  fat. 

Batter  for  Kromeskies. — Quarter  of  a pound  of  flour,  one 
tablespoonful  of  salad  oil,  two  whites  of  eggs,  one  gill  of 
tepid  water,  one  saltspoonful  of  salt.  Put  the  flour  in  a 
basin,  mix  in  the  salt ; make  a well  in  the  centre,  and  drop 
in  the  oil.  Mix  to  a batter  with  a wooden  spoon,  adding 
the  water  gradually.  Whip  the  eggs  to  a stiff  froth,  and 
stir  them  lightly  in. 

An  011a  Podrida  for  Early  Spring. — Put  in  the  saucepan  you 
intend  using  four  lambs’  tails,  twelve  spring  onions,  and 
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some  sprigs  of  parsley,  adding  plenty  of  pepper  and  salt. 
Cover  the  pan,  and  let  all  fry  until  the  tint  is  a golden 
yellow.  In  the  meantime  cut  up  into  nice  neat  joints  one 
duckling,  one  chicken,  and  four  lambs’  kidneys.  Then  put 
them  into  the  pan  with  half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  one 
tumbler  of  Madeira  previously  heated  to  boiling  point. 
Let  all  simmer  for  an  hour  and  a half,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  add  the  following  vegetables  : — A lettuce  cleaned  and 
dried,  one  pint  of  green  peas,  a few  young  carrots  and 
turnips,  a dozen  sticks  of  small  asparagus,  and  two  or  three 
lumps  of  sugar.  Give  it  quite  another  hour  to  finish  cook- 
ing, when  it  will  be  quite  ready  to  serve.  Arrange  the 
meats  nicely  in  the  shape  of  a pyramid,  surrounded  by  the 
vegetables.  A few  ounces  of  crust  cut  into  small  squares 
and  fried  in  marrow  are  a delightful  accompaniment. 

Leg  of  Lamb  with  Vegetables. — Choose  as  lean  a leg  as 
possible,  and  have  it  sent  home  the  day  before  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  cooked.  Wash  and  dry  it  thoroughly,  rub 
well  into  it,  all  over,  and  in  every  crevice,  a mixture  of  salt, 
cayenne,  ground  ginger,  pepper  and  mutmeg,  grated  lemon 
peel,  mint,  and  two  cloves,  all  ground  together,  and  let  it 
stand  in  a cool  place  over  night.  The  next  day,  when 
ready,  boil  in  the  baking-tin  two-thirds  of  a pint  of  water, 
two  ounces  of  beef  jelly,  and  two  tumblers  of  good  old 
sherry,  then  put  in  the  leg  of  lamb,  and  allow  it  to  simmer 
gently  three  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  add  one  pint 
of  tender  green  peas,  one  dozen  asparagus  sticks,  and  one 
bunch  of  very  small  young  carrots.  Close  the  pan,  and  let 
the  lamb  have  another  hour’s  slow  cooking,  when  it  will  be 
quite  ready  to  serve.  Arrange  everything  in  the  same 
dish  as  picturesquely  as  possible,  surrounded  by  slices  of 
lemon.  Red  currant  jelly  may  be  placed  on  the  table. 

Lambs’  Tails  with  Potatoes. — Place  in  the  bottom  of  a deep 
dish  one  layer  of  sliced  raw  potatoes,  about  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  put  on  those  four  lambs’  tails,  another  layer 
of  potatoes,  then  one  of  sheep’s  kidneys,  split  in  halves  and 
carefully  cored.  Strew  over  this  a tablespoonful  of  grated 
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parsley  and  a few  chopped  mushrooms.  Season  each  layer 
with  salt  and  pepper  in  arranging  them,  and  cover  over  the 
top  of  the  contents  of  the  dish  with  macaroni  sticks  broken 
into  about  three-inch  lengths,  and  strew  over  it  a few  lumps 
of  butter  which  have  been  rolled  well  in  flour.  Pour  in 
sufficient  stock  to  cover  the  whole.  Closely  cover  the  dish, 
and  set  it  in  a brisk  oven  until  its  contents  begin  to  brown. 
Serve  it  very  hot  in  the  dish  it  has  been  baked  in. 

Leg  of  Lamb  with  Green  Peas. — Wash  and  wipe  the  lamb 
dry,  season  it  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  dust  it  with  flour  ; 
cover  the  bottom  of  a stewpan  with  slices  of  bacon  or  salt 
pork,  fry  them  until  the  fat  is  extracted,  then  take  the 
crisp  fat  out,  leaving  in  the  clear  grease,  lay  the  leg  in  this, 
brown  both  sides  and  all  round,  then  add  enough  hot  water 
to  nearly  cover  the  lamb,  simmer  it  gently  for  an  hour  and 
a half ; have  half  a peck  of  young  green  peas  ready  shelled 
and  washed,  put  them  round  the  leg,  cook  all  gently  for  half 
an  hour,  or  until  the  peas  are  thoroughly  cooked  but  not 
broken  ; when  done  dust  a very  little  flour  in  them,  just 
enough  to  make  the  gravy  stick  a little  to  the  peas,  and 
serve  the  leg  on  a hot  dish  with  the  peas  round  it.  Strain 
the  gravy  free  of  grease,  put  it  in  a baking-tin,  with  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  add  pepper  and  salt,  stir  it  well,  and 
let  it  boil  up.  Serve  it  in  a hot  tureen. 

N.B. — This  is  an  excellent  way  to  make  all  kinds  of 
gravy. 

Mutton  Cutlets  k la  Mad&re. — From  eight  mutton  cutlets 
remove  every  scrap  of  fat,  and  otherwise  let  them  be  nicely 
trimmed.  Put  in  the  frying-pan  one  ounce  of  salt  butter, 
one  teacupful  of  good  rich  tomato  sauce,  one  tablespoonful 
of  Worcester  or  of  Harvey’s.  Directly  it  boils,  put  in  the 
cutlets,  and  allow  them  to  fry  until  both  sides  are  crisped. 
Serve  them  very  hot,  and  garnish  them  with  fried  potato 
chips.  Enrich  the  gravy  by  pouring  one  half  tumbler  of 
Madeira  to  the  “ residue  ” in  the  pan,  and  let  it  have  a good 
boil  up,  after  well  stirring  it  about.  Serve  the  sauce  in  a 
separate  vessel. 
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Cold  Meat  or  Fowl  Rdchauff^s. — Slice  the  fowl  or  meat, 
but  not  too  thin.  Dissolve  about  three  ounces  of  good 
beef  dripping  in  a frying-pan.  When  it  boils,  shake  into 
it  a teaspoonful  of  hot  spices,  a little  curry  powder,  one 
tiny  shalot  minced  finely,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  grated 
parsley.  Then  put  in  the  slices.  Fry  them  a golden 
brown.  For  sauce,  skim  off  the  fat  and  substitute  one 
wineglass  of  boiling  water,  one  of  Harvey’s  sauce,  and  a 
squeeze  of  lemon.  Boil  until  it  becomes  thickish,  pour  it 
in  the  dish,  and  serve  it  very  hot. 

Leg  of  Mutton  with.  Oysters. — Choose  a small  leg  weigh- 
ing about  six  pounds.  Wash  it  well,  dry  it  and  thoroughly 
dust  it  with  flour,  and  strew  pepper  and  salt  all  over  it. 
Put  it  on  a spit  before  a very  clear  fire,  baste  it  with  this 
mixture  : — To  one  teacupful  of  cream  add  one  of  chablis, 
the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  the  strained  juice  of  twelve 
oysters.  Half  an  hour  before  the  mutton  is  done,  put  in 
the  dripping-pan  a dozen  forcemeat  balls  and  the  twelve 
oysters.  Place  the  joint  on  the  dish,  surrounded  by  the 
oysters  and  balls.  For  the  gravy,  strain  away  all  fat  from 
the  pan  and  add  one  teacupful  of  boiling  water  to  that  in 
the  pan.  Stir  it  well  the  whole  time  until  it  again  boils 
up.  Serve  it  in  a boat.  The  leg  should  be  brown  and 
crisp. 

Leg  of  Mutton  k la  Vanderbilt. — Procure  a leg  weighing 
eight  pounds.  Make  small  incisions  all  over  the  joint,  and 
fill  them  in  with  a forcemeat  highly  seasoned,  and  a fifth 
part  of  which  has  been  composed  of  truffles.  Rub  the 
whole  leg  well  with  pepper,  salt,  and  flour.  Dissolve  in  the 
pan  in  which  it  is  to  be  cooked  three  ounces  of  butter, 
adding  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  six  crushed  capsicums,  six 
whole  capers,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  Worcester  sauce  and 
two  glasses  of  any  white  wine.  Mix  all  together  so  that  it 
is  perfectly  smooth,  and  directly  it  boils  lay  in  the  leg  of 
mutton.  Cover  it  closely,  and  set  it  quite  four  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  fire,  and  every  half  hour  turn  it  a little 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  outside  may  become  well  coloured. 

F 
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It  should  be  done  in  three  hours.  Remove  from  the  pan, 
and  skim  all  the  grease  from  the  gravy.  Thicken  it  with 
a tablespoonful  of  browned  flour,  let  it  boil  up  for  a 
moment,  and  serve  it  in  the  same  dish  with  the  mutton. 
This  is  excellent  eaten  cold. 

Ox-tail  and  Calf’s  Tail. — Take  one  ox-tail  and  two  calves’ 
tails.  Chop  them  into  joints  and  fry  them  slightly  with  an 
onion,  three  carrots,  and  sufficient  salt  and  pepper,  in  about 
three  ounces  of  butter.  When  they  are  delicately  coloured, 
pour  in  the  pan  one  pint  and  a half  of  hot  water,  adding  a 
bunch  of  savoury  herbs  and  a piece  of  crisp  crust  of  bread 
laid  on  the  top.  It  must  simmer  at  the  very  slowest  pace 
for  four  hours.  After  removing  the  crust,  add  a bunch  of 
young  turnips  and  about  a dozen  forcemeat  balls,  along 
with  one  tumbler  of  Madeira,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
walnut  ketchup.  Again  let  it  simmer  for  nearly  one  hour 
longer  before  taking  it  up.  Tiny  rounds  of  toast  should 
environ  the  dish,  and  upon  these  place  alternately  a lemon 
peg  and  a little  lump  of  jelly. 

Pot  Pie — A Newcastle  Dish. — Take  two  pounds  of  steak, 
beat  it  well,  and  cut  it  up  in  square  inches.  Peel  five  small 
onions  and  eight  small  potatoes.  Throw  them  into  cold 
water.  With  flour  and  suet  make  a light  crust,  and  with  it 
line  a large  pudding-dish.  Put  in  a layer  of  beef-steak  and 
one  of  the  vegetables,  adding  pepper  and  salt,  and  proceed  in 
this  way  until  the  dish  is  full.  On  the  top  lay  the  rest  of 
the  crust,  after  pouring  in  sufficient  cold  water  to  nearly  fill 
the  dish.  Tie  the  latter  in  a cloth,  and  let  it  boil  for  three 
and  a half  to  four  hours. 

A Good  Rechauffd — Mince  about  two  pounds  of  cold 
mutton  ; if  underdone  so  much  the  better.  Season  it  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Soak  two  slices  of  stale  bread  or  toast  in 
a basin  of  warm  milk  ; beat  into  it  a tablespoonful  of  tomato 
sauce,  a teaspoonful  of  chopped  onion  and  half  that  quantity 
of  chopped  parsley,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  curry  powder. 
Add  the  minced  mutton,  and  mix  all  these  ingredients  well 
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together.  Roll  them  into  small  oval  shapes,  egg  and  bread- 
crumb them,  and  fry  them  in  boiling  fat. 

Barbecue  of  Rabbit.— Cut  the  rabbit  down  the  centre  of 
the  underside,  and  lay  it  in  salt  and  water  for  an  hour  under 
a weight,  to  keep  it  flat.  Then  dry  it  and  cut  off  the  head, 
which  stew  with  water,  pepper,  salt,  and  a grain  or  two  of 
allspice  for  the  gravy.  Meanwhile  butter  the  rabbit  all 
over,  having  first  liquefied  the  butter  in  a dish.  Having 
thoroughly  covered  it  with  a coating  of  butter,  broil  the 
rabbit  over  a clear  fire,  or  failing  a clear  fire,  broil  it  in  a 
pan  until  it  is  thoroughly  cooked  and  a good  brown  colour. 
For  the  gravy,  strain  the  liquor  in  which  the  head  has  been 
stewed,  thicken  it  with  a bit  of  butter  and  a tablespoonful 
of  flour,  add  a dessertspoonful  of  vinegar,  a saltspoonful  of 
made  mustard,  and  serve  it  separately.  All  must  be  very 
hot. 

To  Spice  a Round. — In  ordering  the  round,  see  that  the 
butcher  cuts  it  nicely,  with  a part  of  the  lap  on.  The 
weight  may  be  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds.  Mix  two 
pounds  of  common  salt,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  coarse 
brown  sugar,  a teaspoonful  of  saltpetre,  two  ounces  of  the 
best  white  pepper,  and  a teaspoonful  of  cayenne.  Add  to 
this  an  ounce  of  allspice,  about  a dozen  cloves,  a stick  of 
cinnamon,  the  spices  having  previously  been  dried  in  the 
oven,  and  pounded  to  a powder.  Mix  all  these  well 
together.  Now  take  out  the  round  bone  from  the  centre 
of  the  round,  and  fill  its  place  with  a roll  of  fat,  free  from 
skin.  Well  rub  the  round  with  the  above  mixture,  above, 
below,  and  at  the  sides,  taking  care  that  every  fold  of  the 
meat  shall  have  its  share.  Then  tie  the  meat  with  strong 
cord  into  a round  shape,  leaving  a loop  in  the  middle  of 
the  cords  by  means  of  which  the  round  may  be  raised,  in 
order  the  better  to  be  got  at.  Set  it  away  in  a large  crock 
with  all  of  the  remaining  mixture.  It  must  be  turned  and 
rubbed  every  day  for  a period  of  from  ten  days  to  three 
weeks,  according  to  the  number  of  pounds.  On  the  day 
when  it  is  to  be  cooked,  it  should  be  put  into  a large  pot, 
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and  about  half  covered  with  cold  water,  and  a pound  of 
finely  minced  suet  thrown  in  with  it.  It  must  on  no  account 
be  allowed  to  boil,  but  must  simmer  for  five  or  six  hours  after 
it  reaches  boiling  point.  It  must  be  turned  in  the  pot  when 
half  done.  If  allowed  to  boil,  it  will  become  hard  at  once, 
and  will  lose  much  of  the  delicious  flavour  imparted  by  the 
spices. 

Fresh  Meat  Sausages  k la  Mariette. — Mince  in  the  machine 
one  pound  of  tender  beef,  one  pound  of  veal,  four  ounces  of 
the  suet  belonging  to  both  meats,  carefully  freed  from  skin 
and  gristle,  four  shalots,  two  cloves  of  garlic,  three  hearts 
of  celery,  three  well  cleaned  anchovies,  six  ounces  of  bread- 
crumbs, and  twelve  cold  boiled  chestnuts.  Season  the 
mixture  with  salt,  black  and  red  pepper,  and  allspice. 
Beat  up  separately  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  and  mix  all 
together  thoroughly.  Flour  a paste  board,  and  form  the 
mince  into  tiny  sausages  about  two  inches  in  length  and 
one  in  circumference.  Fry  them  in  boiling  dripping  until 
they  turn  brown,  and  serve  them  very  hot.  They  are  ex- 
cellent cold,  and  for  stuffing  poultry  they  are  also  to  be  re- 
commended. 

To  Make  Pork  Sausages. — Take  two  pounds  of  the  tenderest 
and  fleshiest  parts,  and  quite  ten  ounces  of  the  solid  fat, 
which  must  be  rid  of  all  skin  and  gristle,  also  the  whole 
liver,  and  mince  all  finely  together  with  half  a pound  of 
truffle,  half  a pound  of  stale  bread,  half  an  ounce  of  dried 
and  powdered  parsley,  half  an  ounce  of  sage,  one  small 
onion,  one  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper,  and  one  of  mixed 
pimento  and  allspice,  one  also  of  mixed  ground  ginger  and 
clove,  and  about  a tablespoonful  of  bay  salt.  Be  particular 
about  blending  everything  well  together.  When  that  is 
done,  fill  bladders  about  four  inches  in  length  with  the  stuff, 
and  send  to  be  smoked,  or  boil  them  for  about  an  hour. 
They  will  keep  all  the  winter,  and  can  be  used  sliced  cold, 
fried  in  slices,  or  boiled  again  (for  half  an  hour)  and  served 
with  curried  rice. 

Sirloin  with  Spices. — Procure  the  joint  the  day  before  it  is 
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to  be  cooked,  and  after  it  has  been  thoroughly  washed  and 
dried,  rub  every  part  with  a mixture  made  of  the  following 
hot  spices  : pounded  ginger,  pepper,  black  and  red,  mace, 
saffron,  salt  and  flour  of  mustard.  There  should  be  quite 
two  ounces  altogether.  Place  the  beef  in  a cool  place,  and 
leave  it  over  night.  Before  putting  it  down  to  roast  melt 
in  the  dripping-pan  six  ounces  of  veal  suet,  and  commence 
basting  and  flouring  the  sirloin  directly  it  is  put  before  the 
fire  or  in  the  oven.  After  it  has  been  cooking  for  an  hour, 
make  a compound  of  a tablespoonful  of  ketchup,  a teacup- 
ful of  tomato  juice,  and  one  of  port,  and  baste  with  this  un- 
til the  joint  is  ready  to  serve.  Throw  the  gravy  into  the 
same  dish.  This  is  excellent  cold,  especially  if  not  cut 
while  hot. 

Sheep’s  Liver  k la  Carinthia. — Procure  a pound  of  sheep’s 
liver.  When  it  has  been  carefully  cleaned  and  washed,  mince 
it  finely  together  with  half  a pound  truffle,  half  a pound 
raw  potatoes,  one  ounce  parsley,  half  an  ounce  marjoram 
and  lemon  thyme,  one  onion,  one  clove  of  garlic,  a table- 
spoonful of  grated  rusk  or  toast.  Season  the  mixture  with 
salt  to  taste,  black  pepper,  cayenne,  pounded  ginger,  and 
three  allspices,  according  to  taste.  When  all  is  well  mixed, 
lay  it  in  a deep  dish  upon  little  lumps  of  butter  (about  two 
ounces).  Pour  on  it  two  glasses  of  Madeira  or  good  claret, 
and  fill  up  the  dish  with  a rich  light  batter.  Bake  in  a 
nice  brisk  oven  for  about  an  hour,  and  when  it  is  done, 
serve  it  at  once  before  the  batter  falls. 

A Good  Sideboard  Dish. — Get  three  pounds  of  veal,  and 
pass  it  through  the  mincing  machine  with  half  a pound  of 
cold  fat  ham  or  salt  pork.  Grate  some  bread-crumbs  very 
fine,  and  add  half  a pint  of  them  to  the  minced  meat. 
Beat  up  three  eggs,  add  them  to  the  mass,  with  a teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  and  one  of  pepper.  Mix  all  well  together,  and 
press  the  mince  into  a well-buttered  mould.  Put  half  a 
dozen  bits  of  butter  the  size  of  a robin’s  egg  on  the  top,  tie 
it  over  with  white  paper,  and  bake  it  in"a  quick  oven  for 
two  hoyrs.  When  cold,  turn  it  out, 
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Steak  with  Asparagus. — Make  a light  rich  paste,  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  a little  savoury  herb.  Roll  it  out  until 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Take  two  dozen 
sticks  of  well-grown  asparagus,  and  wrap  each  stick  entirely 
r )und  in  the  dough.  Having  previously  melted  a little  veal 
suet  in  a pie-dish,  lay  them  in  it ; on  the  top  place  a tender 
steak,  well  sprinkled  on  both  sides  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  rubbed  with  garlic.  Set  the  dish  in  a hot  oven,  but  do 
not  let  it  rest  upon  the  shelf.  It  should  stand  upon  a trivet 
to  prevent  the  contents  from  burning.  Place  a few  lumps 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour  on  the  steak.  When  it  is  half  done, 
pour  in  about  two  ounces  of  calf’s  foot  jelly,  previously 
warmed.  Serve  the  steak  in  the  dish  in  which  it  was  baked. 
The  baking  will  take  an  hour  and  a quarter. 

Steak  with  Potatoes  and  Buttermilk — An  Irish  Dish. — Boil 
in  their  jackets  twelve  large  floury  potatoes,  with  plenty  of 
salt  in  the  water.  Peel  them  and  mash  them  into  a per- 
fectly smooth  pasje  with  sufficient  very  fresh  buttermilk. 
The  paste  must  not  be  too  thick.  Season  it  with  pepper, 
and  if  necessary  a little  more  salt.  Then  put  it  into  a deep 
pie-dish,  with  a little  melted  butter  at  the  bottom.  On  the 
mash  place  a thick,  juicy  steak,  well  dredged  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  dry  mustard  on  both  sides,  and  upon  that 
place  a layer  of  parboiled  Spanish  onion,  and  a few  little 
lumps  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  all  over  the  top.  Bake  the 
whole  in  a brisk  oven  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  then 
remove  it.  Crisp  the  top  before  the  fire.  Serve  it  very 
hot.  Sweet  milk  may  be  substituted  for  buttermilk,  should 
the  latter  be  unobtainable. 

Steak  k la  Corinda. — Take  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  a 
steak,  freed  from  all  gristle  and  skin,  and  chop  it  finely 
with  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  mushrooms,  four  ounces 
of- butter,  the  hard-boiled  yolks  of  four  eggs,  two  ounces  of 
parsley,  one  onion,  a stick  of  celery,  two  anchovies,  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  one  ounce  of  bread-crumbs. 
Season  all  with  salt,  red,  white,  and  black  pepper,  and  a 
little  mace.  After  having  mi>ted  all  together,  lay  it  in  a 
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deep  dish,  and  then  fill  up  with  a batter  made  as  follows: — 
Three  ounces  of  flour,  three  yolks  of  eggs,  about  as  much 
cream,  and  two  wineglasses  of  port  (sherry  can  be  substi- 
tuted if  preferred),  a pinch  of  sugar,  and  a tablespoonful  of 
finely-grated  sweet  herbs.  Allow  it  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  or  a little  longer  in  a quick  oven. 

Steak  with  Haricot  Beans— A Luncheon  Dish. — Soak  over- 
night in  plenty  of  cold  water  half  a pound  of  the  beans. 
Strain  them  well,  and  wash  them  in  several  waters,  put 
them  into  a deep  earthenware  pan  with  a pint  and  a half  of 
cold  water  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  cover,  and  let 
them  come  to  a boil  in  the  oven,  then  put  in  two  pounds 
of  nice  steak,  leaving  on  all  the  fat,  and  season  it  with 
plenty  of  pepper.  Cover  again,  and  let  it  remain  slowly 
cooking  for  about  two  hours.  Half  an  hour  before  taking 
up,  add  six  or  eight  large  tomatoes,  peeled  and  sliced. 
Serve  all  very  hot,  with  pieces  of  dry  toast  or  freshly- 
baked  very  crisp  rusks. 

Steak  with  Beetroot  and  Horse-radish — A Jewish  Dish. — The 

steak  (like  all  Jewish  meats  before  being  cooked)  must  be 
well  washed  and  dried  on  a cloth.  Make  a mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  cayenne,  flour  of  mustard,  saffron,  and  salt. 
Cut  the  steak,  which  should  weigh  two  pounds,  into  eight 
pieces,  and  roll  each  piece  in  the  spices.  Lay  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  three  shalots  and  three  cloves,  then  pour  in  a 
teacupful  of  lemon  juice  and  two  of  water.  Cut  up  a 
beetroot  into  very  thin  slices,  and  scrape  half  a horse- 
radish, or  if  liked  hot,  a whole  one,  and  four  large  tomatoes 
cut  into  halves.  Close  the  pan,  and  let  it  simmer  at  a good 
distance  from  the  fire  for  an  hour  and  a half.  About  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  taking  it  up,  strew  on  the  top  a 
teacupful  of  baker’s  raspings,  and  serve  all  very  hot. 

Rolled  Steak. — Take  three  pounds  of  tender  juicy  steak. 
Sprinkle  it  with  salt,  pepper,  mustard,  a dessertspoonful  of 
finely  grated  parsley,  two  shalots,  two  leeks,  cut  into  very 
thin  slices,  a pinch  of  powdered  basil,  one  of  marjoram,  and 
one  of  sage,  three  whole  cloves,  and  a blade  of  mace.  Then 
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place  on  it  twelve  small  button  mushrooms.  Roll  it  up  and 
secure  it  with  white  tape.  Hang  it  on  the  spit  before  a 
clear  fire,  and  immediately  throw  over  it  two  ounces  of  dis- 
solved butter.  Continue  afterwards  to  baste  it,  and  dredge 
it  with  flour  until  it  is  done.  The  surface  should  be  a 
richly  brown  crust.  Remove  the  grease  from  the'  gravy, 
and  substitute  one  wineglassful  of  chablis,  a teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  and  a dash  of  cayenne.  Stir  well,  and  let  it 
just  come  to  the  boil  before  pouring  it  into  the  boat. 

Steak  Stewed  with  Mushrooms  and  Vinegar. — Procure  one 
and  a half  pounds  of  tender  juicy  steak.  Beat  it  well,  and 
rub  into  it  a mixture  of  salt,  pepper,  and  flour  of  mustard. 
Cut  it  into  square  inch  pieces,  and  leave  a little  of  the  fat 
on.  Put  it  into  a stewpan  with  a teacupful  of  water,  a 
similar  quantity  of  brown  or  tarragon  vinegar,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  moist  sugar,  three  shalots,  one  bay-leaf,  three  or 
four  cloves,  and  a large  apple  peeled  and  cored.  Cover  all 
very  closely,  and  leave  it  to  cook  very  slowly  for  an  hour. 
Then  open  and  put  in  about  twelve  mushrooms  and  two 
ounces  of  raspings  off  a nicely  baked  fresh  loaf.  Again 
cover,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  on  the  hob  for  twenty 
minutes,  when  it  will  be  ready  to  serve. 

Steak  Stewed  with  French  Plums— A Winter  Dish. — Put 
two  pounds  of  good  steak  to  sauter  in  a little  butter  with 
a sprinkle  of  flour,  also  one  of  mixed  pepper,  salt,  unmade 
mustard,  cinnamon,  and  a clove  or  two.  At  the  end  of 
half  an  hour  turn  the  steak,  give  it  another  dust  of  flour, 
and  add  quite  one  pound  of  the  plums  and  a teacupful  of 
good  brown  vinegar  and  a bay-leaf.  Cover  very  closely, 
and  let  it  simmer  for  an  hour  or  rather  longer.  Serve  it 
hot  with  sippets  of  dry  toast. 

Steak  with  Haricot  Beans — A Luncheon  Dish.  — Wash 
thoroughly  in  many  waters  about  half  a pound  of  the  beans, 
and  leave  them  to  soak  in  plenty  of  cold  water  over  night. 
Strain  them  well,  and  put  them  into  a tureen  with  about  a 
quart  of  fresh  cold  water  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  salt. 
Cover  closely,  and  set  it  in  a moderate  oven  for  three  hours. 
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Then  put  in  about  two  pounds  of  nice  skirt  steak  left  whole, 
season  it  with  plenty  of  pepper  and  ground  ginger,  and  let 
it  remain  slowly  cooking  for  an  hour  and  a half.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  take  out  the  meat,  mince  it  in  the 
machine  with  the  following  ingredients  until  it  is  as  smooth 
as  paste : — Two  large  boiled  potatoes,  about  the  same 
weight  of  the  haricots,  one  turnip,  and  one  carrot  also 
boiled,  and  two  ounces  of  chopped  parsley,  season  it  with 
any  spice,  squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  into  it,  and  mix  all 
together  with  three  eggs.  Form  into  balls,  put  them  back 
into  the  beans  to  warm  through,  and  dish  them  shaped 
as  a pyramid  on  the  top  of  the  beans. 

Steak  Pudding  k l’Hiver. — Line  a large  pudding  mould 
with  a good  suet  crust,  and  fill  it  up  with  the  following  in- 
gredients : — Three-quarters  of  a pound  of  steak  of  the 
tenderest  and  juiciest  description,  four  shalots,  two  carrots, 
three  sticks  of  celery,  six  mushrooms,  and  eight  oysters,  all 
cut  into  small  pieces.  Season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
cayenne.  To  make  the  gravy,  pour  in  about  two  wine- 
glasses of  water,  add  also  a few  small  lumps  of  butter  (not 
more  than  one  ounce),  well  rolled  in  flour,  and  some  lumps 
of  calf’s  foot  jelly.  Cover  the  basin  closely,  tie  the  mould 
in  a cloth,  and  boil  the  pudding  for  nearly  three  hours, 
slowly. 

Steak  Stuffed  with  Oysters. — Beat  and  roll  a rather  thin 
steak,  fill  it  with  a dozen  cooking  oysters,  each  cut  in  four 
pieces,  mixing  with  them  a dessertspoonful  of  chopped 
parsley.  Tie  it  round  with  white  tape,  and  set  it  before  a 
very  clear  fire  to  roast.  Dredge  it  occasionally  with  salt, 
pepper,  unmade  mustard,  and  flour,  all  mixed  together. 
Baste  it  frequently.  An  hour  and  a quarter  should  be 
sufficient  to  cook  it.  Make  the  gravy  by  pouring  in  the 
dripping-pan  one  wineglassful  of  white  wine,  one  of  boiling 
water,  and  the  liquor  left  from  the  oysters.  Keep  stirring 
it  until  it  thickens. 

Steak  k la  Dodor. — Melt  in  a stewpan  four  ounces  of  fresh 
veal  suet.  Take  out  the  segments  and  put  in  two  onions 
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chopped,  one  bunch  of  parsley,  also  chopped,  one  carrot 
sliced  so  finely  as  to  be  almost  transparent,  one  artichoke, 
and  one  turnip.  Allow  the  vegetables  to  fry  a little,  then 
add  the  juice  of  four  tomatoes,  of  one  lemon,  about  an  inch 
of  horse-radish  grated,  one  capsicum  peeled,  pepper,  salt,  an 
eggspoonful  of  dry  mustard,  and  one  clove.  When  this 
has  reached  boiling  point  put  in  one  pound  of  thick,  juicy, 
tender  steak  left  whole,  and  one  veal  kidney  sliced,  on  the 
top  of  which  form  a covering  of  rather  large  mushrooms. 
Close  the  pan,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  an  hour 
and  a quarter  without  opening  it.  Serve  it  very  hot,  gar- 
nished with  dry  toast. 

Steak  and  Chestnuts. — Boil  one  pound  of  chestnuts  until 
they  are  soft,  remove  the  shells  and  husks,  and  make  the 
nuts  smooth  with  a wooden  spoon.  Add  to  them  one 
pound  of  very  finely  minced  juicy  beef  (casting  aside  all 
skin,  gristle,  etc.).  Season  the  mixture  with  salt,  red  and 
white  pepper,  and  mustard  to  taste,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
grated  parsley,  one  shalot  also  finely  minced,  and  about  a 
dessertspoonful  of  finely  scraped  horse-radish.  Make  it 
into  a paste  with  four  or  five  eggs.  Press  it  rather  firmly 
down  in  a deep  dish,  and  make  pretty  devices  on  the  top. 
Lay  little  lumps  of  butter  here  and  there  (about  two  ounces), 
and  either  bake  it  in  a good  hot  oven  or  roast  it  before  the 
fire.  It  should  be  of  a warm  brown  colour,  and  must  be 
served  very  hot. 

N.B. — The  mixture  can  also  be  made  into  rissoles,  and 
fried  in  boiling  marrow. 

Steak  Stewed  with  Celery. — Put  in  a stewpan  two  ounces 
of  salt  butter,  let  it  dissolve,  and  fry  in  it  three  sticks  of 
celery  cut  small,  two  carrots  thinly  sliced,  one  onion  and 
three  artichokes  also  sliced,  a few  sprigs  of  green  parsley. 
When  the  above  are  all  nicely  coloured,  put  in  one  veal 
kidney  cut  into  olive-shaped  pieces,  and  about  half  a pound 
of  tender  steak  cut  up  in  a similar  way.  Sprinkle  it  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Pour  in  quite  half  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  let  it  simmer  for  half  an  hour,  open,  throw  in  two 
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glasses  of  sherry  and  about  two  ounces  of  baker’s  raspings, 
strewing  these  over  the  top  of  the  contents.  Leave  it  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  a little  longer,  when  it  will  be  ready 
to  serve — with  red  currant  jelly. 

Stuffed  Steak.— Prepare  a veal  stuffing  with  bread-crumbs, 
chopped  lemon  peel,  suet,  pepper,  and  salt,  bound  together 
with  white  of  egg.  Take  a pound  of  steak  cut  an  inch 
thick,  trim  away  all  skin — flour  the  steak,  and  lay  the 
stuffing  on  it.  Roll  it  up,  and  tie  it  round  with  white  tape, 
and  cook  it  before  the  fire  for  an  hour  and  a half,  turning 
the  steak  once,  and  the  dish  it  is  on  once.  Or  bake  it  in 
the  oven.  Or  stew  it  in  just  water  enough  to  cover  it, 
serving  it  with  gravy  made  of  this  water  with  a teaspoon- 
ful of  Liebig  added.  In  making  the  stuffing,  mix  the 
bread-crumbs  in  a dish  which  has  been  rubbed  round  with 
a clove  of  garlic. 

Irish  Stew. — Take  three  pounds  of  neck  chops,  pare  away 
all  fat ; peel  two  pounds  of  potatoes  of  medium  size  ; peel 
and  slice  four  onions  of  moderate  dimensions.  Lay  in  the 
bottom  of  a clean  saucepan  as  many  chops  as  will  fit  in 
without  lying  on  the  top  of  each  other.  Strew  some  slices 
of  onion  over  this,  and  on  the  top  place  as  many  peeled 
potatoes  as  will  completely  cover  the  chops.  Now  sprinkle 
pepper  and  salt  over  this  treble  layer.  Repeat  these  pro- 
ceedings until  all  the  chops,  onions,  and  potatoes  have  been 
arranged  in  layers.  Then  pour  in  less  than  a pint  of  water. 
We  italicise  the  quantity,  because  the  majority  of  recipes 
given  for  this  dish  recommend  far  too  much  water.  Irish 
stew  should  not  have  much  gravy,  resembling  curry  in  this 
particular.  Cover  the  saucepan  tightly,  place  it  on  the  fire, 
and  watch  it  closely  lest  it  should  unhappily  boil,  which 
would  at  once  harden  the  meat.  When  it  approaches 
boiling-point  set  the  saucepan  where  the  contents  can  only 
simmer,  and  refrain  from  removing  the  lid.  In  an  hour 
and  a quarter  the  Irish  stew  will  be  perfect,  and  will  de- 
serve all  the  delicate  attentions  implied  in  hot  dish,  hot 
plates,  and  that  best  of  sauces,  good  appetite. 
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Genuine  Irish  Stew. — The  proper  way  to  make  it  is  with 
fresh  meat,  not  the  remains  of  what  has  been  cooked,  and 
the  only  ingredients  are  mutton,  potatoes,  onions,  pepper, 
salt,  and  water.  I know  that  the  cookery  books  give 
carrots  and  other  things,  but  these  are  foreign  to  the  real 
genuine  Irish  stew,  which  is  made  as  follows  : — Get  the 
butcher  to  trim  for  you  six  or  eight  nice  chops  from  neck 
or  loin,  leaving  only  the  merest  rim  of  fat  on  the  outside  of 
them.  Place  two  of  them  in  the  bottom  of  a clean  stewpan. 
Cover  them  with  a layer  of  carefully,  thinly- peeled  whole 
potatoes,  and  throw  in  two  small  onions.  Add  pepper  and 
salt.  Now  put  in  two  more  chops,  cover  them  with 
potatoes,  and,  in  fact,  proceed  exactly  as  before,  adding 
pepper  and  salt  to  each  layer,  until  you  have  packed  in  all 
your  chops,  with  an  allowance  of  three  quarters  of  a pound 
of  potatoes  to  each  half  pound  of  mutton.  Now  add  the 
water,  which  should  just  barely  cover  the  stew.  Put  the 
lid  on  tightly,  and  stand  the  saucepan  over  the  fire  until 
the  contents  begin  to  boil.  At  once  remove  it  to  a cooler 
part  of  the  range,  where  it  will  only  simmer.  Let  it  remain 
for  an  hour  and  a half,  when  the  stew  should  be  ready, 
always  supposing  that  it  has  not  ceased  to  cook  during  the 
whole  time.  This  is  the  real,  genuine  Irish  stew,  which  is 
really  rather  a Scotch  than  an  Irish  dish.  Serve  it  with 
the  gravy  in  a tureen. 

Sweetbreads  and  Kidneys. — Blanch  the  sweetbreads,  and 
remove  skins  and  core  from  the  kidneys.  Split  all  length- 
ways. Put  them  on  in  a stewpan  with  three  ounces  of 
butter,  and  give  them  half  an  hour  to  become  a light 
yellow.  Then  remove  and  substitute  for  them  a table- 
spoonful of  grated  parsley,  four  carrots  in  thin  slices,  and 
four  sticks  of  celery  in  little  squares.  Dredge  them  from 
time  to  time  very  lightly  with  flour,  turn  them  about,  and 
season  with  salt,  pepper,  a pinch  of  allspice,  and  one  also 
of  cayenne.  When  they  are  just  becoming  tender  in  the 
butter  melt  a dessertspoonful  of  meat  extract  in  a break- 
fastcup  of  boiling  water,  and  pour  in  ; then  return  the 
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meats  to  the  pan  and  give  them  three  quarters  of  an 
hour’s  gentle  cooking.  Once  more  unclose,  and  add  two 
wineglasses  of  Madeira  and  some  little  pieces  of  crisp  crust 
cut  off  a rusk,  and  when  these  are  done  through,  the  stew 
is  ready  to  dish. 

To  Prepare  Sweetbreads  for  Cooking. — In  selecting  sweet - 
breadSj  the  larger  and  plumper  they  are  the  better.  Put 
them  first  into  tepid  water,  letting  them  remain  from  fifteen 
minutes  to  half  an  hour,  then  set  them  on  the  fire  in  cold 
water  to  which  a little  salt  has  been  added.  As  soon  as 
the  water  begins  to  boil,  pour  it  off,  and  slip  them  into  a 
pan  of  cold  water  until  they  are  perfectly  cold.  This  par- 
boiling and  chilling,  which  is  termed  blanching,  makes 
them  fair  and  white.  Next  remove  the  pipe  and  the  skin. 
For  this  purpose  scissors  are  better  than  a knife.  And  as 
the  sweetbreads  are  in  pairs,  cut  them  apart. 

Sweetbreads  with  White  Sauce. — The  sauce  requires  a gill 
of  milk,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  a piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  an  English  walnut  to  each  sweetbread.  Mix  the 
flour  and  the  butter  together,  let  the  milk  come  to  a boil, 
stir  in  the  flour  and  the  butter,  add  a blade  of  mace,  and 
let  all  simmer  five  or  ten  minutes.  The  sweetbreads  are 
simmered  in  this  sauce  until  every  tinge  of  pink  disappears. 
They  are  kept  in  shape  with  the  wooden  skewers  used  for 
fish  and  small  birds.  When  thoroughly  done,  they  are 
laid  on  a dish  with  a border  of  parsley  round  them,  and 
the  white  sauce  over  and  round  them.  The  mace  is,  of 
course,  removed  before  serving. 

Sweetbreads  with  Cauliflower. — Cut  the  cauliflower  into 
handsome  pieces,  blanch  and  trim  the  sweetbreads,  and  lay 
them  all  in  a deep  saucepan.  Fill  two-thirds  of  the  depth 
of  the  pan  with  water,  seasoned  with  a few  blades  of  mace, 
pepper  and  salt.  Let  the  whole  stew  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour.  To  serve,  place  the  sweetbreads  in  the  centre  of 
the  dish,  arrange  the  cauliflower  in  a border,  and  pour  the 
gravy — thickened  with  cream  and  a tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  of  flour  rubbed  together — over  the  sweetbreads. 
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Sweetbreads  with  Tomato. — Stew  a quart  of  tomatoes  until 
they  are  quite  smooth — which  will  require  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour — then  rub  them  through  a strainer  so 
that  you  will  have  a smooth  thick  sauce.  Have  ready  four 
sweetbreads,  blanched  and  trimmed.  Put  them  into  a pan 
with  the  tomato,  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  mace  or 
nutmeg.  Add  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour.  Set  the  pan  over  the  fire,  and  simmer  the  sweet- 
breads until  they  are  thoroughly  done,  which  will  be  in 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Before  taking  them  off, 
stir  in  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Serve  them  with 
small  pieces  of  fried  bread  placed  in  the  dish  with  the 
sweetbreads,  and  the  sauce  poured  over  them. 

Sweetbreads  and  Mushrooms. — Take  two  pounds  of  sweet- 
breads. Wash  them  and  put  them  into  a clean  enamelled 
saucepan,  cover  them  with  cold  water  and  bring  them  to 
the  boil.  Pour  away  the  water  and  wash  them  again. 
With  your  fingers  or  two  silver  forks  remove  all  the  skin 
and  black  parts.  Divide  the  remainder  into  small  sections, 
return  them  to  the  pan,  and  slowly  stew  for  half  an  hour  in 
one  pint  and  a half  of  good  white  stock  with  a bit  of  all 
sorts  of  vegetable,  five  pepper-corns  (white),  five  cloves,  and 
half  a blade  of  mace.  Strain  and  let  the  sweetbreads  get 
cold  and  dry;  dip  them  into  a well-beaten  egg  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  toss  them  in  bread-crumbs.  Fry 
them  in  hot  fat  a nice  golden  brown.  Serve  very  hot  with 
sauted  mushrooms  in  the  centre,  and  a good  brown  sauce 
poured  round  them. 

Mushrooms  Sautd — For  Above  Dish. — One  pound  of  fresh 
mushrooms.  Remove  the  skin  with  the  point  of  a sharp 
knife,  and  if  too  large  they  must  be  broken  in  bits.  Have 
ready  in  a pan  about  two  ounces  of  butter  quite  hot, 
seasoned  highly  with  salt,  cayenne  pepper,  a squeeze  of 
lemon  juice,  and  a tablespoonful  of  sherry.  Saute  them  or 
toss  them  about  for  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes,  carefully 
avoiding  breaking  them.  Mushrooms  done  in  this  way  are 
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good  served  on  toast  that  has  been  well  pierced  with  a fork 
for  breakfast,  or  as  a savoury. 

Sauce— For  the  Above. — Melt  and  brown  in  a pan  one 
ounce  of  butter  and  one  ounce  of  flour.  Stir  for  a few 
minutes.  Pour  in  one  pint  of  seasoned  stock  that  the 
sweetbreads  have  been  stewed  in,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire 
till  thick.  Add  one  dessertspoonful  of  ketchup,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  Harvey’s  sauce,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  brown- 
ing. Boil  for  a few  minutes,  and  skim  off  any  white  stuff 
that  may  rise  to  the  top  ; this  comes  from  the  salt  in  the 
butter. 

Sheeps’  Sweetbreads  Dressed  as  Lambs’. — (They  are  less  ex- 
pensive, but  taste  very  well  if  carefully  cooked.)  Trim  six 
of  them,  soak  them  in  water  for  two  hours,  scald  them  in 
boiling  water  with  a little  salt  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
put  them  on  a plate  with  another  plate  on  top  of  them  to 
get  cold.  Fry  them  in  an  ounce  of  butter  until  they  are 
light  brown,  take  them  out,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  half  a pint  of  clear  stock  made  rather  sweet,  with  a 
little  chopped  parsley  and  six  button  mushrooms.  Let 
them  stew  for  twenty  minutes,  add  salt  to  taste,  and  serve 
with  the  sauce  in  an  entree  dish. 

Devilled  Sweetbreads. — Blanch  a nice  sweetbread  a few 
minutes  in  boiling  water,  and  press  it  between  two  plates 
with  a weight  on  the  top.  When  it  is  quite  cold  stamp 
out  neat  rounds  with  a cutter.  Sprinkle  each  with  Nepaul 
pepper  and  a little  salt,  and  dip  them  into  a batter  made 
by  mixing  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour,  the  yolks  of  two 
raw  eggs,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a tablespoonful  of  sweet  oil, 
mixed  together  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water.  The 
whites  of  the  eggs  must  be  whipped  to  a stiff  froth  and 
added  to  the  batter.  The  rounds  of  sweetbread  must  be 
fried  a delicate  golden  colour  after  having  been  dipped  in 
the  batter.  Butter  or  boiling  ghee  will  serve  for  this  pur- 
pose. Whichever  may  be  used  it  is  imperative  that  it  shall 
boil  briskly  before  the  sweetbreads  are  dipped  in  it.  Place 
the  rounds  on  a sieve  before  the  fire  to  drain  free  of  fat. 
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then  sprinkle  them  again  with  a little  salt  and  Nepaul 
pepper,  and  serve  them  neatly  on  a hot  dish  garnished  with 
fried  parsley. 

Kidneys  on  Toast  — A Breakfast  Dish.  — Get  two  fine, 
plump  kidneys.  Carefully  free  them  from  fat,  skin,  and 
gristle,  and  chop  them  into  small  pieces.  Then  rub  round 
the  inside  of  a small  stewpan  with  a cut  onion.  Put  into 
it  the  chopped  kidneys,  a teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  worked  to  a paste  with  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter  dissolved  to  a liquid  state,  and  a 
dessertspoonful  of  Harvey’s  sauce.  Stew  all  together  for  at 
least  half  an  hour  on  the  previous  day.  In  the  morning 
heat  up  the  kidneys,  and  make  a thick  round  of  nice  brown 
toast.  When  it  is  hot  pour  the  contents  of  the  saucepan 
over  it,  and  send  it  to  table  very  hot,  with  two  very  hot 
plates. 

Larded  Undercut  of  Sirloin. — Cut  three  ounces  of  fat  bacon 
into  lardons  three  inches  long,  and  with  them  lard  an  under- 
cut of  sirloin,  which  must  have  been  carefully  halved 
lengthwise  so  as  to  form  two  thick  steaks.  Slice  one  carrot 
and  one  small  onion,  a small  piece  of  turnip  ; place  them 
in  a dripping-tin  with  two  cloves,  lay  the  steak  on  the  top, 
the  larding  uppermost,  pour  round  a very  little  water,  and 
bake  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  When  cooked  lift  the 
steak  on  to  a hot  dish,  pour  away  from  the  vegetables  the 
excess  of  fat,  add  a little  more  water,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
extract  of  meat,  and  seasoning.  Boil  up,  strain  over  the 
steak,  and  serve. 

Tongue  Braised. — Cut  off  the  extremity  of  the  tongue, 
leave  the  rest  to  stand  for  two  hours  in  clear  cold  water ; 
take  it  out,  parboil  it  in  an  earthenware  pot  with  onions 
and  carrots,  one  wineglassful  of  water  and  a glass  of 
white  wine  ; add  any  bones  or  remnants  of  fowl  or  game, 
then  let  it  simmer  for  four  hours  on  a slow  fire,  covered 
with  paper  under  the  lid  of  the  pot.  Arrange  the  tongue 
on  a dish,  surround  it  with  the  vegetables,  pass  half  a pint 
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of  the  stock,  thicken  it  and  flavour  it,  and  serve  with  the 
tongue. 

Tongue  au  Gratin. — Cut  some  very  thin  slices  off  a roasted 
tongue,  pour  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish  on  which  it  is  to 
be  served  some  stock  and  a teaspoonful  of  vinegar,  add 
some  gherkins,  parsley,  chives,  a little  chervil,  all  shred  very 
fine,  salt,  pepper,  fried  bread-crumbs.  Lay  the  slices  of 
tongue  symmetrically  over  this  preparation,  season  it  with 
the  same  herbs  and  spices,  spreading  bread-crumbs  over  the 
whole,  put  the  dish  on  the  fire,  and  leave  it  there  till  the 
contents  are  browned.  Before  serving  it  add  a little  hot 
stock. 

Veal  Cutlet  Braised. — Take  one  quite  two  inches  in  thick- 
ness, rub  it  all  over  with  salt,  cayenne,  ginger,  parsley  and 
lemon  peel,  all  finely  powdered,  and  a few  bread-crumbs. 
Then  lay  butter  on  thickly  with  a knife  on  both  sides. 
Put  it  into  a stewpan,  with  three  shalots,  three  spring  onions, 
three  carrots,  three  sticks  of  celery  and  some  of  its  root  all 
finely  sliced,  also  three  whole  cloves.  Leave  it  to  braise 
for  one  hour,  turning  it  once.  Both  sides  should  be  beauti- 
fully tinted.  Then  take  it  up,  and  merely  pour  in  the  pan 
half  a teacupful  of  boiling  water  to  make  the  gravy,  stir- 
ring it  a good  deal,  until  it  has  bubbled.  Serve  it  in  the 
dish  directly  it  is  ready. 

Veal  Cutlets  with  Vegetables. — Cut  up  four  or  five  good 
sticks  of  celery  in  small  squares,  one  onion,  one  shalot,  and 
a sprig  or  two  of  parsley.  Fry  them  in  three  ounces  of 
good  salt  butter  until  they  colour.  Sprinkle  them  with 
flour,  salt,  cayenne  and  mace.  Have  ready  three  or  four 
nicely  trimmed  cutlets,  lay  them  whole  on  the  top  of  the 
vegetables,  and  leave  them  to  cook  for  about  half  an  hour, 
then  turn  them,  and  add  the  following  for  gravy  : — Dissolve 
in  a brealdastcup  of  boiling  water  one  heaped  dessert- 
spoonful of  Liebig’s  Extract,  and  mix  into  it  until  it  is  per- 
fectly smooth  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  the  juice  of  one 
small  lemon,  and  the  crushed  insides  of  a capsicum.  Leave 
it  to  simmer  for  half  an  hour,  and  serve  very  hot. 
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Fillet  of  Veal. — Choose  a fillet  weighing  five  pounds,  and 
lay  it  in  a stewpan  with  the  caul  under  it,  accompanied  by 
one  large  onion  sliced,  one  clove  of  garlic,  three  or  four 
sprigs  of  parsley,  some  lemon,  thyme,  and  marjoram,  four 
carrots,  three  or  four  truffles,  and  a head  of  celery,  all  cut 
up  in  pieces.  Season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  pour  in  the 
contents  of  a bottle  of  Madeira.  After  which,  place  on  the 
top  of  all  a round  of  buttered  paper.  Cover  the  pan,  and 
let  the  veal  cook  over  a gentle  and  very  slow  fire  for  three  or 
four  hours.  Fry  some  two-inch  lengths  of  bread  in  marrow 
until  they  assume  a light  brown  tint  all  over,  then  sprinkle  on 
them  cayenne,  and  lemon  juice,  place  some  under  the  veal, 
the  rest  all  round  the  dish,  and  serve  all  very  hot,  with 
gravy  made  from  the  liquor  in  which  the  fillet  has  been 
stewed. 

Fillet  of  Veal  with  Forcemeat  Balls. — Cut  the  joint,  weigh- 
ing about  four  pounds,  into  four-inch  squares,  and  put  them 
on  with  half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  a large  onion,  a tea- 
spoonful of  celery  salt,  and  six  small  carrots,  four  ounces 
of  truffle,  all  cut  into  small  pieces  ; add  salt,  black  pepper, 
a few  whole  allspice,  two  bay-leaves,  six  pickled  walnuts, 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  liquor  belonging  to  them. 
Let  all  simmer  for  an  hour  and  a half.  By  that  time  have 
the  balls  nicely  fried,  then  put  them  on  the  top  of  the  other 
things,  also  a tumbler  of  Madeira,  and  two  ounces  of  baker’s 
fine  raspings.  Very  gentle  cooking  for  another  half  hour 
is  again  necessary,  after  which  it  will  be  quite  ready  to  take 
up.  Red-currant  jelly  is  a nice  adjunct,  and  triangles  of 
lemon,  reclining  upon  tiny  tippets  of  dry  toast,  look  pretty 
wreathed  round  the  dish. 

Fillets  of  Veal. — Cut  several  thin  slices  off  a loin  of  veal, 
and  broil  them  quickly  on  a brisk  fire,  with  shred  parsley 
and  chives,  pepper  and  salt.  After  ten  minutes,  take  the 
fillets  off  the  fire,  arrange  them  on  a hollow  dish,  on  which 
pour  the  stock  and  a glass  of  Madeira  made  hot  with  a 
little  lemon  juice. 

Veal  Cutlet  k la  Gladys.— Cut  a cutlet  of  veal  into  pieces 
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about  two  inches  square,  and  season  them  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Dip  them  first  into  beaten  egg,  then  into  chopped 
mushrooms.  Put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in  a frying- 
pan,  and  when  hot,  fry  the  cutlets  until  they  are  brown. 
Make  a brown  sauce  the  same  as  for  veal  cutlets,  pour  it 
over  the  squares,  and  serve  them  very  hot. 

Veal  Kidneys  Stewed  with  Spring  Onions. — Take  six  veal 
cutlets,  cut  off  nearly  all  the  fat,  and  put  them  into  a stew- 
pan  with  six  spring  onions  sliced,  one  teaspoonful  of  finely 
grated  parsley  and  lemon  peel.  Season  them  with  salt, 
and  about  the  third  of  an  ounce  of  mixed  ginger,  cayenne, 
and  mace.  Sprinkle  the  stew  with  a tablespoonful  of  flour, 
and  let  it  fry  until  it  is  of  a golden-brown  colour.  Cut  the 
kidneys  into  square  pieces,  but  before  putting  in  the  stew- 
pan,  melt  in  half  a tumbler  of  boiling  water  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  Liebig’s  Extract,  stir  it  in  gently,  so  that  the 
previous  contents  of  the  pan  may  not  become  lumpy. 
Then  when  the  kidney  is  in,  let  it  simmer  for  twenty 
minutes.  Afterwards  open  the  pan  again  to  throw  over 
two  ounces  of  well-baked  raspings  and  one  wineglass  of 
Madeira.  In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  it  should  be  ready 
to  serve.  Serve  with  it  red-currant  jelly  and  crisply-fried 
potato  “ chips.” 

Loin  of  Veal. — Procure  a loin  of  veal  with  the  kidney  in 
it.  Rub  thoroughly  all  over  it,  and  in  the  crevices,  a mix- 
ture made  of  the  following  spices,  etc.: — Three  ounces 
grated  parsley,  one  ounce  lemon  peel,  a teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  of  cayenne,  grated  ginger,  mace  and  saffron,  al- 
together one  tablespoonful,  then  dust  well  with  flour,  put  it 
into  the  baking-tin  covered  with  the  caul,  and  set  it  in  a 
very  hot  oven  for  an  hour  and  a half.  Remove  the  caul  if 
not  dissolved  and  put  in  the  dripping-pan  forcemeat  balls 
and  large  floury  Malta  potatoes.  Turn  the  meat  over,  and 
in  an  hour  all  will  be  ready  to  serve.  Both  the  potatoes 
and  veal  should  be  browned  all  over.  Before  making  the 
gravy  remove  every  trace  of  fat,  and  pour  in  the  dish  one 
breakfastcup  of  boiling  water,  two  glasses  of  sherry,  and 
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the  juice  of  a lemon.  Let  it  boil  until  it  has  become  nice 
and  thick.  Serve  all  in  the  same  dish  as  hot  as  it  is 
possible. 

Vol-au-vent  of  Eggs  and  Mushrooms. — With  one  pound  of 
puff-paste  make  a case  about  four  inches  high  and  six 
inches  in  diameter.  Erect  it  in  jointed  mould,  and  notch 
the  top  of  the  case  all  round  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  re- 
move it  when  it  is  baked.  In  a brisk  oven  it  will  be 
browned  in  about  twenty  minutes.  Take  it  out,  gently 
remove  the  mould.  Take  eight  eggs  which  have  been 
carefully  scrambled  while  the  paste  was  cooking,  place  a 
layer  of  these  in  the  bottom  of  the  case,  add  a layer  of  well 
stewed  mushrooms  and  another  layer  of  the  eggs,  continu- 
ing this  till  the  case  is  full.  Add  pepper  and  salt  over 
each  layer,  and  pour  over  the  whole  sufficient  very  rich, 
thick  stock  to  moisten  it,  but  be  careful  not  to  make  it  too 
wet,  lest  the  gravy  should  break  through  the  paste.  Put 
on  the  lid  and  place  the  vol-au-vent  in  the  oven  for  ten 
minutes,  or  sufficient  time  to  make  it  thoroughly  hot 
through. 

Chops  and  Green  Peas.— Take  four  chops,  neatly  trimmed, 
flour  them  all  over,  and  lay  them  in  a stewpan,  with  a sprig 
of  mint  and  sufficient  water  to  completely  cover  them.  Let 
them  cook  slowly  until  they  approach  boiling  point.  Set 
them  back  from  the  fire,  and  throw  in  a pint  of  shelled  peas, 
a very  small  onion,  a heaped  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a salt- 
spoonful  of  pepper.  Let  all  cook  together  very  slowly  for 
twenty  minutes,  or  until  the  chops  are  tender.  Dish  them 
carefully,  with  the  peas  heaped  in  the  centre,  the  chops  round 
them,  and  the  gravy  in  a sauce-boat. 

N.B. — This  delicious  dish  can  be  prepared  all  the  year 
round  by  using  the  excellent  Sweet  Marro  Peas  put  up  in 
glass  bottles  by  a Yorkshire  firm.  A teaspoonful  of  dried 
mint  answers,  instead  of  the  fresh  mint,  when  the  latter  is 
not  obtainable. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


POULTRY  AND  GAM  E — 

WHEN  IN  SEASON. 

CAPONS,  fowls,  ducks,  all  the  year  round  ; spring  chicken 
from  April  to  end  of  June  ; duckling  from  March  to  May  ; 
geese  from  September  to  February;  goslings  from  May 
(when  they  are  very  dear)  to  end  of  July;  snipe  from 
August  i to  March  1 5 ; also  teal,  widgeon,  woodcock,  larks, 
wild  duck;  grouse  from  August  12  to  December  10; 
guinea  fowl  from  March  to  May  ; hares,  rabbits,  and 
turkeys  from  September  to  February ; partridges  from 
September  1 to  February  15  ; pheasants  from  October  1 to 
February  15  ; plovers  from  August  1 to  March  1 ; plovers’ 
eggs  from  April  to  July;  quail  from  February  to  August; 
ptarmigan  from  August  12  to  December  10  ; leverets  from 
April  to  August ; ruffs,  reeves,  and  ortolans  from  February 
to  August ; turkey  poults  from  May  to  end  of  July. 

Poultry. 

A good  fowl  can  never  be  had  in  towns  and  cities  under 
half-a-crown.  In  London  it  is  sure  to  be  rather  small  at 
this  price,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  supplies  poured 
in  from  other  countries.  In  choosing  poultry,  beware  of 
any  bruised-looking  part.  Break  the  bill  of  the  geese,  and 
if  it  cracks  off  crisply,  the  bird  is  fresh.  If  not,  it  has  been 
killed  some  time.  Ducks  are  very  dear  in  spring,  often 
costing  half  a guinea  each  before  Easter.  At  this  time  of 
year,  chickens  are  very  high-priced,  a pair  frequently  costing 
ns.  Turkeys  are  now  obtainable  from  September  to 
March.  They  are  much  less  expensive  than  they  used  to 
be,  owing  to  the  influx  from  foreign  markets,  but  fancy 
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prices  are  given  for  enormous,  fattened  birds  at  Christmas. 
There  is  a regular,  all-year-round  demand  for  pigeons,  at 
from  iod.  to  is.  2d.  each.  Rabbits  are  not  good  between 
February  and  the  end  of  September,  and  should  not  be  eaten 
in  the  interval.  Guinea  fowl  come  in  usefully  when  English 
game  is  over,  and  Russian  partridges  are  very  acceptable 
when  our  own  go  out.  Larks  are  in  season  from  October 
to  December.  It  is  hoped  by  many  who  love  their  match- 
less music  that  public  opinion  will  tend  to  spare  these 
birds,  which  are  now  threatened  with  extermination  within 
a measurable  period. 


Game. 

Woodcock  is  pronounced  to  be  the  best  of  all  wild  birds, 
and  next  in  precedence  come  grouse,  quail,  pheasants, 
partridge,  and  snipe.  English  hares  rank  high  in  the  list 
of  game. 


Poultry. 

Braised  Capon. — Choose  a plump  tender  capon,  and  when 
it  is  trussed,  lift  slightly  the  skin  covering  the  breast,  and 
lard  the  flesh  with  tiny  pieces  of  bacon.  Braise  the  bird  in  a 
saucepan.  When  it  is  nearly  done,  let  the  breast  roast  a 
little  so  as  to  be  of  a golden  colour.  When  about  to  serve 
it,  surround  the  capon  with  rice,  boiled  as  for  curry,  and 
forming  a groundwork  for  small  pieces  of  fresh  sweetbread, 
button  mushrooms  and  truffles.  Pour  mushroom  sauce 
over  the  bird  immediately  before  sending  it  to  table. 

Capon  k la  Mansion  House. — Boil  until  quite  tender  a small, 
well-smoked  reindeer  tongue.  Remove  the  skin  entirely, 
and  mince  the  tongue  finely  with  four  ounces  of  veal  suet, 
four  of  bread-crumbs,  two  of  truffle,  one  of  parsley,  some 
white  pepper,  and  sufficient  egg  to  bind  it  firmly.  Have 
ready  to  receive  it  a large  fat  capon,  boned.  Fill  the  bird 
with  the  stuffing  in  a very  substantial  way,  so  that  it  can, 
when  cooked,  be  cut  in  solid  slices.  Roast  it  before  a clear 
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fire,  baste  it  with  a little  butter,  and  dredge  it  occasionally 
with  flour,  in  which  a little  salt  has  been  mingled.  Fried 
mushrooms  may  garnish  the  dish,  and  a rich  brown  gravy 
should  accompany  it,  served  separately. 

Capon  Stuffed  with  Kidneys. — After  removing  the  skin  and 
core  of  two  lambs’  kidneys,  chop  them  very  finely  along 
with  the  livers  of  the  birds,  one  sweetbread,  two  ounces  of 
veal,  kidney  fat,  one  small  fried  onion,  one  raw  shalot,  three 
large  mushrooms,  the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  an 
ounce  of  parsley,  and  three  ounces  of  bread-crumbs. 
Season  the  forcemeat  with  plenty  of  salt,  cayenne,  black 
pepper,  and  a little  pounded  mace.  Add  a crisply-toasted 
crust  of  bread  crumbled  finely.  Mix  all  thoroughly,  and 
moisten  it  with  three  eggs,  a dessertspoonful  of  orange 
juice,  and  one  of  lemon  juice.  Fill  the  birds,  and  if  any  is 
left,  form  it  into  balls  and  roast  them  in  the  baking-dish. 
The  poultry  should  be  rubbed  all  over  with  sufficient  of  the 
above-named  spices,  and  frequently  basted  with  melted  veal 
suet,  and  half  an  hour  before  they  are  finished,  well  dredged 
with  toasted  crust  crumbled  fine,  after  which  it  will  require 
even  more  constant  basting  still.  Remove  every  particle  of 
fat  before  making  the  gravy,  for  which  nothing  is  required 
but  one  cupful  of  boiling  water  and  one  of  boiling  milk. 
Stir  it  well,  and  let  it  boil  for  five  minutes.  Serve  it  in  the 
same  dish  with  the  capon.  Spring  chicken  can  be  cooked 
in  the  same  way. 

Chicken  k la  Bernhardt. — Cut  up  a fine  young  chicken, 
season  it  well,  fry  it  in  butter.  Take  the  bottoms  of  three 
artichokes  and  boil  them  in  water  with  the  chicken.  Moisten 
all  with  a wineglassful  of  white  wine  ; add  some  meat  jelly, 
some  shred  parsley,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon  to  make  the 
sauce. 

Chicken  with  Dumplings. — Cut  a plump  fowl  into  joints. 
Make  twelve  dumplings  with  spiced  flour,  and  let  them 
be  very  light  and  very  small.  Put  all  on  together  in  a pint 
of  boiling  water,  accompanied  by  a finely  sliced  onion,  a 
small  basin  of  thin  slices  of  carrots  and  celery,  half  a tumbler 
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of  really  good  tomato  ketchup,  salt  and  pepper.  Allow  it 
one  hour’s  gentle  cooking,  when  it  will  be  just  ready  to  serve 
altogether  in  one  dish.  Pile  the  chicken  up  in  pyramidal 
form,  and  surround  it  with  the  dumplings. 

Chicken  h la  Nilsson. — Cut  up  the  chicken  and  put  the 
pieces  into  a saucepan  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil, 
allowing  them  to  fry  until  they  are  brown.  Then  add  eight 
or  nine  mushrooms,  or  an  equal  quantity  of  shred  truffles 
and  half  a pint  of  stock.  As  soon  as  the  chicken  is  tender, 
dispose  the  pieces  on  a round  hollow  dish,  and  pour  over 
them  a thick  sauce  made  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  fowl 
was  stewed,  a little  flour,  and  a glass  of  any  white  wine. 

Stuffed  Chicken.— After  having  drawn  a fine  chicken,  stuff 
it  with  minced  veal  and  beef,  well  seasoned  and  kneaded 
with  a large  piece  of  fresh  butter.  No  bacon  or  lard  can  be 
allowed  ; then  let  the  chicken  stew  over  a slow  fire. 

Chicken  h la  Wilford. — Bone  the  bird,  and  immediately 
after  removing  the  bones  put  them  on  with  all  the  giblets 
in  a pint  of  cold  water  with  one  onion,  three  or  four  carrots, 
a stick  of  celery,  and  three  big  mushrooms,  also  salt,  pepper, 
and  a little  ginger.  Let  it  stew  for  an  hour,  and  mean- 
while prepare  the  fowl  by  stuffing  it  with  a veal  forcemeat 
seasoned  rather  highly.  Directly  the  gravy  is  brown, 
remove  all  the  solids,  and  dissolve  one  dessertspoonful  of 
Liebig  in  it,  also  an  ounce  of  butter  and  one  of  carefully 
mixed  flour.  Put  in  the  chicken,  cover  it  very  closely,  set 
it  over  a slow  hob  for  an  hour  or  a little  more.  To  glaze 
it,  when  it  is  half  done,  take  three  ladles  of  the  gravy,  put 
them  in  a little  pipkin  with  a teaspoonful  of  isinglass  which 
should  boil  till  of  a proper  consistency,  and  pour  it  over  the 
bird  after  having  coloured  it  a nice  light  brown  before  the 
fire,  or  with  the  salamander.  Garnish  the  bird  with  fried 
mushrooms,  and  serve  it  as  hot  as  possible. 

Duck  h la  Comtesse. — Cut  a fine  young  duck  open  at  the 
back,  bone  it  completely,  season  the  inside  well  with  pepper 
and  salt,  Mince  the  heart  and  liver  of  the  duck  with  half 
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a pound  of  raw  calf’s  liver,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
kidney  fat,  two  handfuls  of  grated  bread-crumbs,  two  eggs, 
shred  parsley,  and  a pinch  of  minced  onion  cooked  in 
butter  ; mix  the  whole  up,  and  knead  together  this  stuffing. 
Fill  the  duck  with  it.  Sew  it  up  and  fasten  it  well  in  a 
cloth,  plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  let  it  simmei  for  an 
hour  and  a half.  Drain  the  water  off,  take  the  duck  out  of 
the  cloth,  and  serve  it  with  sauce  made  of  the  liquor  in 
which  it  was  stewed,  a tablespoonful  of  red-currant  jelly 
and  a glass  of  port. 

Young  Ducklings. — Cut  a pair  into  neat  joints  and  season 
the  pieces  well  with  red  and  black  pepper  and  salt.  Place 
them  in  a stewpan  and  let  them  remain  on  the  hob  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  In  the  meantime,  fry  an  onion  a good 
yellow,  with  a few  sprigs  of  parsley,  then  put  them  into  the 
pan  with  the  duck,  also  two  glasses  of  chablis,  the  same 
quantity  of  water,  and  half  a pint  of  tomato  juice.  Cover 
this,  and  allow  it  to  simmer  slowly  for  half  an  hour.  After- 
wards put  in  one  pint  of  shelled  green  peas,  and  three  or 
four  young  carrots,  cut  up  into  small  dice.  Again  cover 
the  stewpan,  and  let  the  contents  simmer  for  another  half 
hour. 

Duckling  with  Young  Vegetables. — Prepare  a pair  of  plump 
young  ducklings,  stuff  them  with  chicken  and  truffle,  or 
chicken  and  mushroom  forcemeat,  and  lay  them  in  a stew- 
pan with  just  sufficient  water  to  cover  them,  salt,  black 
pepper,  and  a finely  chopped  onion.  Turn  them  every  half 
hour,  and  lightly  dust  them  with  flour  each  time.  In  an- 
other little  pan  boil  a pint  of  green  peas,  three  carrots,  and 
a turnip,  both  the  latter  finely  chopped,  and  a mere  trifle 
of  parsley  and  mint.  When  they  are  done  drain  them  well, 
and  put  them  with  the  ducklings,  letting  them  all  simmer 
together  for  half  an  hour,  and  just  ten  minutes  before  taking 
them  up  add  a tumblerful  of  some  good  white  wine,  which 
must  be  allowed  to  have  a good  boil.  Serve  them  with  the 
gravy,  freed  from  fat,  and  poured  over  the  ducklings,  which 
are  surrounded  by  the  vegetables  arranged  in  little  mounds. 
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Salmi  of  Duck. — Cut  in  neat  pieces  any  remains  of  cold 
duck.  Boil  down  the  bones  for  three  or  four  hours  to  make 
a good,  thick,  savoury  stock.  A clove  or  two  stewed  with 
them  gives  a good  flavour,  but  do  not  put  more  than  two. 
Rub  together  a tablespoonful  of  butter  and  one  of  flour, 
and  brown  them  over  the  fire,  taking  care  that  they  don’t 
scorch.  Add  the  stock  after  straining  it.  Stir  all  well 
together,  and  let  it  boil  for  three  minutes.  Put  in  the 
pieces  of  duck,  cover  the  stewpan,  and  stand  it  back  where 
the  contents  will  gently  simmer  for  half  an  hour.  Then 
throw  in  a wineglassful  of  sherry  and  a dozen  stoned  olives. 
Ten  minutes  after,  serve  the  salmi  with  the  gravy  poured 
over  it. 

Duck  la  Vingtieme  Siecle. — Draw  a duck,  singe  it,  truss 
it,  and  place  it  in  a saucepan  just  large  enough  to  contain 
it.  Add  a handful  of  mixed  parsley,  chives,  two  cloves, 
thyme,  a bay-leaf,  a pinch  of  coriander  seed,  one  carrot,  one 
parsnip,  an  ounce  of  butter,  half  a pint  of  stock,  and  a glass 
of  white  wine.  Let  the  whole  simmer  on  a slow  fire  ; take 
a wooden  fork,  press  the  duck  with  the  prongs,  and  when 
it  is  tender,  take  it  off  the  fire.  Pass  the  sauce,  and  when 
about  to  serve  the  duck,  pour  it  over  it. 

Patty  of  Fowls’  Livers. — Take  about  six  perfectly  fresh 
livers  of  any  bird,  wash  them  well  and  dry  them  on  a nice 
clean  cloth.  Prepare  a calf’s  sweetbread  and  two  lamb’s 
kidneys,  cutting  them  up  into  small  square  pieces.  Chop 
finely  six  ounces  of  veal  suet,  and  also  two  hard-boiled  eggs. 
Make  smooth  one  cold  potato,  a very  small  onion  minced, 
some  grated  parsley,  a pinch  of  dried  sage,  and  two  large 
tomatoes  peeled  and  sliced.  Season  this  highly  with  black 
pepper,  mace,  and  three  cloves  crushed,  also  a bay-leaf. 
Place  the  whole  in  a pie-dish,  throwing  over  it  half  a pint  of 
warm  milk,  and  cover  it  with  a thick,  light  puff-paste.  Bake 
it  half  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven,  making  a hole  in  the 
centre,  and  ornamenting  the  pie  with  any  pretty  little  pat- 
terns cut  out  of  the  paste. 

Fowl  k la  Marengo— Revised  Recipe. — The  fowl  must  be  cut 
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up  into  nice  little  joints,  and  it  is  well  to  separate  the  breast 
from  the  bone  in  two  pieces,  leaving  the  breast-bone.  Pour 
into  a stewpan  four  tablespoonfuls  of  the  best  and  purest 
salad  oil.  When  it  is  hot  put  in  the  pieces  of  fowl,  and 
brown  them  on  each  side.  Having  done  so  dredge  in  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  seeing  that  it  goes  pretty  equally 
over  the  fowl.  When  the  flour  is  browned  pour  in  one  pint 
of  water,  a score  or  so  of  button  mushrooms,  one  small  clove 
of  garlic,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a saltspoonful  of  pepper. 
Allow  the  whole  to  simmer  very  slowly  for  about  an  hour 
and  a half.  Then  arrange  the  fowl  symmetrically  on  a 
dish,  boil  the  sauce  up  once,  stirring  it  quickly  over  the 
fire,  and,  when  it  thickens,  pour  it  over  the  fowl,  and  serve 
it  very  hot.  The  charm  of  this  dish  is  increased  if  fried 
potatoes  are  served  with  it,  very  crisp  and  very  brown. 

Stewed  Fowl  h la  Poniatowski. — Put  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter  in  the  stewpan,  and  directly  it  boils  add  to  it  six 
turnips,  six  artichokes  sliced  and  seasoned  plentifully  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Cover  the  pan,  and  leave  it  for  half  an 
hour  on  the  hob,  and  it  will  then  be  found  that  a quantity 
of  liquor  has  been  produced.  Cut  the  fowl  in  nice  little 
joints  and  put  them  in  at  once.  Let  them  cook  slowly  for 
about  an  hour  and  a quarter.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
before  taking  it  up,  put  in  a breakfastcupful  of  rich  tomato 
sauce,  and  either  small  pieces  of  truffle  or  button  mush- 
rooms left  whole.  Arrange  nicely,  and  serve  all  together  in 
the  same  dish. 

Tough  Fowls  h la  Patience. — A good  way  of  cooking  a hen 
or  an  antiquated  fowl  is  to  stew  it  in  stock  for  a couple  of 
hours.  Take  it  out  and  let  it  cool,  cut  it  up  in  a dozen 
pieces.  Season  them  well  with  bits  of  fowl  in  batter.  When 
fried  a good  brown  colour,  serve  them  hot  with  the  stock  as 
gravy,  mixed  with  a little,  lemon  juice. 

Giblets  Stewed  with  Sherry — A Luncheon  Dish. — Procure 
two  or  three  sets  of  giblets  of  any  bird,  and  when  they  have 
been  carefully  cleaned,  put  them  with  half  a pound  of  veal 
cut  into  small  pieces  into  a stewpan,  and  let  them  fry  in 
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two  ounces  <3f  butter  just  a little.  Leave  out  the  livers. 
Then  put  in  the  pan,  one  onion,  three  small  carrots,  three 
sticks  of  celery,  six  forcemeat  balls,  and  season  with  cayenne, 
white  pepper,  three  cloves,  and  one  pickled  green  capsi- 
cum. Pour  in  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  cover,  and  let  all 
stew  slowly  for  quite  two  hours  at  least,  and  then  throw  in 
one  tablespoonful  of  Harvey’s  sauce  and  two  glasses  of 
sherry.  In  ten  minutes  it  will  be  ready  to  dish.  Serve 
with  crisp,  fresh  rusk.  Fry  the  livers  and  serve  them  sep- 
arately in  a dish  surrounded  with  mashed  turnips  and 
potatoes. 

Goose  Roasted  with  Madeira. — After  the  bird  has  been  well 
washed  and  well  dried  on  a cloth  of  spotless  purity,  rub  it 
with  a mixture  of  black  and  red  peppers,  salt,  pinch  of 
moist  sugar,  a little  sage  and  ground  allspice.  Stuff  it  with 
a rich  veal  forcemeat,  seasoned  with  the  spices  named.  Any 
that  is  over  may  be  made  into  balls  to  cook  in  the  dripping- 
pan.  Hang  the  goose  on  the  spit,  letting  it  remain  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  then  pour  over  it  half  a bottle  of 
hot  Madeira,  and  baste  frequently.  Once  or  twice  dredge 
the  bird  with  finely  powdered  toasted  crust,  with  which  mix 
a little  (also  finely  powdered)  sage.  It  should  be  brown 
and  crisp.  Remove  all  fat  from  the  gravy,  and  serve  all 
very  hot  in  the  same  dish. 

Goose  k la  Normande. — Chop  one  onion  fine  ; blanch  and 
then  drain  it  through  a sieve,  then  fry  it  with  a little  butter 
to  a light  brown  colour,  and  mix  it  with  mashed  potatoes 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  stuff  the  goose.  Truss  and  roast 
the  goose  in  the  usual  manner,  and  dish  it  with  a garnish  of 
small  round  apples,  which  have  been  neatly  pared  and 
stewed  with  a little  stock,  a small  piece  of  butter  and  two 
ounces  of  sugar.  The  apples  when  nearly  done  should  be 
boiled  down  quickly  in  order  to  glaze  them  a light  brown 
colour,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  whole.  Pour 
a rich  brown  gravy  round  the  goose  just  before  serving. 

Stewed  Ducklings.— Procure  a pair  of  ducklings,  and  have 
them  stewed  in  brown  gravy,  thus : — Melt  three  ounces  of 
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butter,  which  thicken  with  a little  flour,  and  let  it  just  com- 
mence to  brown.  Then  add  to  it  three  finely-minced  an- 
chovies, three  or  four  cloves,  a few  whole  pepper-corns,  all- 
spice, a blade  or  two  of  mace,  some  pounded  salt,  and  two 
bay-leaves,  a faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  a pinch  of  sage,  an  onion, 
a carrot,  and  a tumbler  of  Madeira.  While  it  is  coming  to 
the  boil,  either  cut  the  birds  up  or  fill  them  with  forcemeat ; 
if  the  latter,  make  a few  balls  to  boil  with  them.  Put  them 
into  the  stewpan,  cover,  and  let  them  simmer  slowly  for 
about  one  hour  and  a half.  A few  minutes  before  dishing 
them  add  a tablespoonful  of  soy,  and  one  or  two  of 
mushroom  ketchup.  The  herbs  or  vegetables  must  not  be 
sent  to  table.  Serve  the  ducklings  with  dry  toast,  and 
upon  each  piece  place  a posy  of  water-cress  with  a little 
lump  of  coloured  jelly  nestling  among  it. 

Chicken  h la  Nilsson. — Prepare  the  chickens  as  for  broiling, 
split  them  open  up  the  back  and  flatten  them  with  a cleaver, 
lay  them  in  a dripping-pan,  with  the  inside  of  the  chickens 
next  the  pan ; season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  put  them 
in  a hot  oven  ; baste  them  occasionally  with  butter  and 
water.  They  will  take  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
Make  a rich  brown  gravy,  as  for  broiled  chickens  ; pour  it 
over  them,  and  serve. 

Pigeons  k la  Newcome. — Cut  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fat 
salt  pork  into  strips,  lay  them  in  a stewpan  with  the  pigeons, 
their  livers  and  gizzards  ; brown  them  in  this  ; then  add  two 
or  three  small  onions,  a bunch  of  parsley  and  thyme  tied 
together,  three  cloves,  pepper  to  taste,  and  boiling  water 
sufficient  to  stew  them  ; cook  them  till  tender ; thicken 
the  gravy  with  browned  flour,  and  pour  it  over  the  pigeons 
when  served. 

Stewed  Gosling  aux  Tomates. — After  having  been  washed 
and  dried  and  well  floured,  the  gosling  must  be  stuffed  with 
a veal  forcemeat  and  just  flavoured  with  a dessertspoon- 
ful of  sage  and  onion  very  finely  minced.  Season  it  with 
salt  and  pepper  only,  and  put  it,  in  a deep  dish,  into  the 
oven,  which  should  be  very  hot,  for  half  an  hour.  Boil  half 
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a pint  of  sweet  milk,  and  mix  it  with  the  same  measure  of 
tomato  juice,  and  throw  it  over  the  gosling.  Leave  the 
bird  in  the  oven  for  another  half  hour,  frequently  basting 
and  turning  it  until  it  is  brown.  The  gravy  should  be 
served  in  the  dish,  there  will  be  plenty,  and  it  needs  no 
further  preparation. 

Patd  & la  Faurelle. — Line  a good-sized  mould  with  thin 
paste  (sides  and  bottom),  fill  it  with  macaroni  cooked  in 
good  stock  and  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  butter,  scraped 
cheese,  and  a little  nutmeg.  Cover  the  mould,  place  it  in 
the  kitchener,  and  when  the  contents  are  firm,  cut  a 
circular  piece  of  the  paste  off  the  top.  Remove  by  this 
opening  part  of  the  macaroni,  and  fill  up  the  void  with 
minced  chicken,  cockscombs,  truffles,  or  mushrooms,  well 
mixed  with  Spanish  sauce.  This  sauce  is  made  with  a 
small  onion  fried  in  butter,  a small  lean  slice  of  bacon, 
thyme,  parsley,  and  tarragon,  moistened  with  a wine- 
glassful  of  Marsala.  Boil  the  sauce  till  the  wine  is  reduced 
to  half  the  quantity,  add  a spoonful  of  tomato  puree,  pass 
the  sauce,  ready  to  pour  it  into  the  patty  when  turned  out. 
The  minced  chicken,  etc.,  must  show  above  the  pate,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  Spanish  sauce  in  a sauce-boat  may  be 
served  with  it.  The  whole  when  served  must  be  very 
hot. 

Fowls’  Livers  Grilled. — Let  four  or  five  livers  remain  for 
two  hours  in  cold  water,  then  having  drained  the  water  off, 
season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a tablespoonful  of 
sweet  oil.  Cut  half  a pound  of  good  bacon  into  small 
squares,  take  a skewer  and  arrange  on  it  a piece  of  liver 
and  a square  of  bacon  alternately,  then  roll  the  skewer 
thus  garnished  in  bread-crumbs  moistened  with  a raw  egg, 
and  let  the  livers  and  bacon  grill  over  a good  fire. 

Patties  & la  Petite  Marquise. — Stew  a plump  fowl,  bone 
it,  and  pound  the  flesh  in  a mortar,  adding  a little  bdchamel 
sauce ; pass  it,  add  cream,  salt,  according  to  taste,  a pinch 
of  cayenne  and  truffles  cut  into  dice.  When  the  mixture 
has  become  a sort  of  paste,  divide  it  into  circular  pieces, 
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and  place  them  in  the  centre  of  the  little  patties.  Bake 
them  brown  and  serve  them  hot. 

Pigeons  k la  Chambord. — Bone  half-a-dozen  fine  pigeons, 
skin  them.  Stuff  the  flesh  with  bread-crumbs  steeped  in 
butter,  broiled  mushrooms  (cold),  and  shred  herbs.  Mask 
the  pigeons  entirely  with  white  sauce,  and  cover  with 
bread-crumbs  made  cohesive  with  white  of  egg.  Then 
broil  them  on  a sheet  of  buttered  paper,  occasionally 
basting  them  with  butter.  Serve  them  on  a hollow  dish, 
arranging  them  in  the  shape  of  a wreath,  and  pouring  in 
the  centre  any  good  brown  sauce  made  with  stock,  spices, 
and  herbs. 

To  Curry  Pigeons. — Choose  four  plump  birds  and  cut  them 
in  halves,  frying  them  until  brown  with  four  onions  cut  in 
rings.  This  can  be  done  in  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan. 
Add  sufficient  hot  water  to  cover  them,  and  mix  in  a cup  a 
heaped  dessertspoonful  of  curry  powder,  a tablespoonful  of 
cream,  two  of  milk,  and  one  of  flour,  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Work  this  to  a smooth  paste.  Stir  it  well  into  the  sauce- 
pan. Let  the  contents  boil  up,  and  then  instantly  remove 
the  pan  to  where  the  heat  is  only  sufficient  to  permit  the 
curry  to  simmer.  In  three-quarters  of  an  hour  it  will  be  ready 
to  serve  with  rice  boiled  in  the  usual  way  for  curry. 

N.B. — It  is  a great  improvement  to  this  dish  to  serve  the 
pigeons  on  two  large  gammon  rashers  broiled  to  a condi- 
tion of  brown  crispness.  In  this  case  serve  the  gravy 
separately.  In  the  absence  of  bacon  the  pigeons  may  be 
served  on  a well-broiled  steak,  with  a bit  of  butter  passed 
over  the  top  just  before  the  birds  are  laid  on  it. 

Pigeons  in  Jelly — A Cold  Dish. — Make  a savoury  jelly  with 
two  pounds  of  knuckle  of  veal  and  two  pounds  of  shin  of 
beef;  season  and  flavour  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  eight 
cloves.  This  should  be  accomplished  before  the  pigeons 
are  wanted,  because  of  the  straining  and  clearing.  When 
that  process  is  completed  add  to  it  one  tumbler  of  port. 
Bone  and  fill  with  some  nice  forcemeat  four  pigeons,  and 
roast  them  a rich  and  delicious  brown,  basting  them  with 
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butter  and  dredging  them  with  flour.  While  these  are  hot, 
pour  over  them  sufficient  of  the  above  jelly  to  envelop  them. 
Lay  them  aside  to  become  quite  cold,  and  serve  them  gar- 
nished with  slices  of  beetroot,  water-cress,  parsley,  and  cut 
lemon. 

Pigeons,  Roast.  — The  birds  must  be  very  carefully 
cleansed,  then  dried  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt, 
placing  an  ounce  of  butter  inside  each.  They  have  to 
be  basted  with  butter  the  whole  time  they  are  roasting, 
about  twenty  minutes.  Serve  them  with  bread  sauce 
and  brown  gravy. 

Pigeons  Baked  on  Lambs’  Tails. — Put  five  or  six  tails  in  the 
baking-dish  for  some  of  their  fat  to  melt,  then  prepare  four 
or  five  pigeons,  boning  and  stuffing  them  with  a veal  and 
chicken  forcemeat.  Sprinkle  them  over  with  a pinch  of 
almost  every  spice  mixed  together,  and  sufficient  salt  to 
season  them.  Turn  the  tails  and  lay  the  pigeons  on  them. 
Baste  them  several  times,  and  dust  them  lightly  with  flour. 
Put  a few  balls  made  of  the  forcemeat  into  the  dish.  When 
they  are  brown  dish  them,  and  remove  all  fat  from  the 
pan,  and,  for  making  the  gravy,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
boiling  water,  two  of  port,  or  sherry  if  preferred,  one  of 
lemon  juice,  and  one  crushed  capsicum.  Stir  this  con- 
stantly until  it  commences  to  boil.  Pour  it  in  the  dish, 
and  serve. 

Pigeon  with  Larks. — Bone  one  nice  plump  pigeon  and 
fill  it  with  a rich  veal  forcemeat,  lay  it  in  the  centre  of  a 
pie-dish,  surrounding  it  with  eight  larks,  seasoned  with  a 
dessertspoonful  of  mixed  spices  and  a little  salt.  Place 
the  birds  at  little  distances  apart,  and  throw  over  them 
sufficient  savoury  batter  to  fill  up  the  dish.  Stand  it  in  a 
quick  oven,  and  serve  directly  it  is  ready,  which  is  when  the 
batter  is  at  its  highest. 

Pigeons  Stewed  with  Wine. — Choose  pigeons  of  medium 
size,  and  have  them  trussed  with  their  claws  inside.  Put  a 
piece  of  butter  in  the  stewpan,  and  when  it  is  entirely  dis- 
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solved  put  in  the  pigeons  with  two  or  three  very  small 
onions,  which  must  be  carefully  withdrawn  before  the  dish 
is  sent\o  table.  Cut  about  two  ounces  of  fresh  lard  in  dice, 
and  put  them  in  the  stewpan,  together  with  a pinch  of 
flour.  Moisten  the  whole  with  half  hot  water,  half  white 
wine.  When  the  pigeons  are  cooked  add  the  juice  of  half 
a lemon  at  the  last  moment,  and  serve  them  with  croutons 
or  quenelles  of  potato. 

Pigeon  Stuffed  with  Dates. — Stuff  a pigeon  with  dates, 
merely  splitting  them  and  removing  the  stones.  Sprinkle 
the  outside  lightly  with  a very  little  salt,  a teaspoonful  of 
pounded  cinnamon,  cloves  and  nutmeg  mixed.  Hang  it  to 
roast, baste  with  butter,  and  dredge  with  very  finely  powdered 
bread-crumbs  and  parsley.  It  should  be  richly  browned, 
and  the  gravy  is  made  by  boiling  in  the  dripping-pan  one 
wineglass  of  Madeira  and  one  of  water,  which  stir  the  whole 
time  until  it  boils. 

Pigeon  a la  Tarentelle. — Divide  and  flatten  the  bird,  season 
it  with  salt  and  pepper  or  cayenne,  slip  the  halves  into 
clarified  butter,  and  then  into  very  fine  bread-crumbs, 
taking  care  every  part  is  equally  covered.  Place  them 
over  a very  clear  fire,  and  broil  them  gently  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes.  Send  them  to  table  with  a compote  of 
mushrooms  or  some  sauce  espagnole. 

Ragofft  of  Rabbit. — Choose  a plump  young  rabbit  and  cut 
it  into  neat  pieces,  as  small  as  the  bones  will  permit.  Put 
the  pieces  into  a stewpan  with  salt  and  a dessertspoonful 
of  mixed  spice,  three  carrots,  three  shalots,  three  spring 
onions,  one  turnip,  the  root  of  a celery,  some  parsley,  and 
one  or  two  truffles,  according  to  size,  all  finely  chopped  or 
sliced.  To  make  the  gravy,  pour  in  one  teacupful  of  boil- 
ing water,  one  tumbler  of  Madeira,  or  claret,  if  fancied,  then 
ah  round  on  the  top  of  everything  put  tiny  forcemeat  balls. 
Cover  the  stewpan  and  let  the  ragout  slowly  cook  for  an 
hour  and  a half.  Arrange  the  rabbit  round  a central 
mound  made  of  the  vegetables.  Strain  the  sauce  over  it, 
and  let  red-currant  or  cranberry  jelly  be  handed  round  with 
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it.  Serve  with  it  red-currant  jelly  sauce,  or  the  jelly  itself, 
au  nature /,  in  little  rough  lumps  on  slices  of  lemon. 

Brown  Fricassee  of  Chicken. — Singe,  wash,  and  draw'  the 
chickens,  and  carve  them  neatly  into  eleven  pieces — the 
wings,  the  legs,  the  breast  divided  across  the  middle,  the 
side-bones  one,  with  the  back,  and  the  neck  and  ribs  ; wash 
very  clean  and  lay  them  in  the  bottom  of  a frying-pan , with 
a very  little  water  around  them,  having  first  seasoned  them 
with  pepper  and  salt;  simmer  slowly  for  half  an  hour, 
turning  them  frequently,  and  keeping  just  enough  water  to 
them  to  prevent  their  burning;  when  nearly  tender  enough, 
allow  the  water  to  boil  away  until  the  pan  is  almost  dry; 
then  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  brown  them 
in  this.  When  every  piece  is  a nice  brown,  stir  in  a table- 
spoonful of  browned  flour,  mixed  to  a paste  with  cold  milk ; 
if  too  thick,  add  a little  more  milk  and  a tablespoonful  of 
chopped  parsley ; boil  up  and  serve. 

Boiled  Turkey,  with  Oyster  Sauce. — Prepare  the  turkey  as 
for  roasting,  make  a stuffing  of  bread-crumbs  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt,  a teaspoonful  of  sweet  marjoram,  half  an 
ounce  of  sweet  basil,  three  ounces  of  melted  butter,  and 
twenty-five  raw  oysters  chopped  and  poured  in  with  a few 
spoonfuls  of  their  juice  ; mix  thoroughly  and  fill  the  turkey, 
but  do  not  pack  it,  sew  up  the  place  you  filled  it  through, 
truss  the  legs  and  wings  as  for  roasting,  and  put  it  in  a 
large  meat  boiler,  with  a tablespoonful  of  salt,  and  cover 
with  boiling  water  ; keep  a kettle  of  boiling  water  to  re- 
plenish with,  and  allow  fifteen  minutes  to  every  pound  of 
turkey.  If  you  put  oysters  in  the  stuffing  serve  with  egg 
sauce,  as  oyster  sauce  destroys  the  taste  of  the  seasoning  ; 
if  you  omit  the  oysters  in  the  stuffing  put  a small  chopped 
onion  in  the  place  of  them,  and  serve  with  oyster  sauce. 

Turkey  & la  Catullus. — Prepare  a turkey  for  roasting,  and 
strew  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  finely  grated  parsley.  Fill 
the  inside  with  a pigeon,  boned,  and  seasoned  outside 
similar  to  the  turkey,  and  stuffed  inside  with  veal  and 
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chicken  forcemeat.  When  that  is  done,  wrap  the  outer 
bird  in  a veal  caul,  and  hang  it  before  the  clearest  of  clear 
coke  fires.  In  one  hour’s  time  remove  the  remnants  of  the 
caul,  and  pour  over  the  turkey  the  following  mixture,  in  a 
boiling  state  : — The  juice  of  six  tomatoes,  of  one  lemon,  the 
liquor  from  a score  of  oysters,  strained,  and  one  tumbler 
of  chablis.  It  must  after  this  be  continually  basted  and 
dredged  with  savoury  flour,  which  is  made  in  this  way : — 
Into  three  tablespoonfuls  of  dried  flour  put  a good  pinch  of 
salt,  of  cayenne,  and  of  mace.  When  browned  all  over,  it 
is  ready  to  dish.  Remove  every  particle  of  fat  from  the 
gravy,  and  pour  it  into  a separate  vessel,  as  the  bird  must 
be  surrounded  with  fried  mushrooms  and  oysters. 

Turkey  Devilled. — Cold  turkey  is  a colourless  kind  of  food. 
Devilled  turkey,  on  the  contrary,  is  universally  popular. 
Cut  off  the  legs  and  thick  slices  of  the  breast,  and  any 
other  pieces  that  may  have  been  left  upon  the  carcase, 
score  the  flesh  deeply  with  a knife,  pressing  in  a little 
butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  mustard.  Cook  this  till  brown 
over  a clear  fire — charcoal  would  be  the  ideal  fuel  in  such  a 
case — and  serve  them  with  this  sauce  : — Put  into  a basin  a 
spoonful  of  mixed  mustard,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a table- 
spoonful of  Harvey’s  sauce,  an  ounce  of  butter,  a little  salt 
and  pepper,  a tablespoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  catsup,  and  mix  all  thoroughly  well  together 
and  place  in  a clean  stewpan,  adding  about  half  a pint  of 
good  brown  stock,  or,  if  such  a thing  happen  to  be  handy, 
four  or  five  tablespoonfuls  of  Lazenby’s  grouse  soup. 
Thicken  this  sauce  with  a little  flour,  boil  it  up,  and  serve 
it  very  hot  with  the  broiled  turkey. 

Turkey  or  Capon  k la  Sims  Reeves. — Lard  the  breast,  stuff 
with  a forcemeat  composed  of  minced  hard  eggs,  small 
pieces  of  foie  gras,  and  minced  bacon  seasoned  with  shred 
tarragon,  parsley,  pepper,  and  salt,  the  whole  well  mixed 
with  raw  yolk  of  egg.  Sew  up  the  opening,  and  stew  the 
fowl  in  a closely  covered  saucepan. 
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Game. 

Old  grouse  are  always  comparatively  cheap,  and  make 
most  delicious  stews.  Of  course,  they  have  to  be  cooked 
long  and  slowly.  Simmered  for  three  hours  over  a gas- 
stove  with  the  jets  turned  down  as  low  as  possible,  the  re- 
sults are  of  the  most  pleasing  description.  The  birds  need 
not  be  cut  up,  but  if  they  are  not,  the  quantity  of  water 
required  to  cover  them  will  be  so  great  as  rather  to  detract 
from  the  good  flavour  of  the  dish.  The  liver  should  be  cut 
in  small  pieces  and  pressed  quite  smooth  after  stewing  be- 
fore being  served  in  the  gravy,  which  should  be  thickened 
with  a little  flour. 

Old  partridges  can  also  be  hashed  or  stewed  in  the  same 
way.  They  are  less  than  half  the  price  of  young  ones, 
and  are  just  as  good  if  stewed  long  enough.  A lump  of 
butter,  weighing  half  an  ounce,  is  put  in  the  inside  of  each 
bird,  the  skin  of  the  neck  being  skewered  down  over  it. 
The  breasts  are  larded  with  slices  of  bacon,  and  the  part- 
ridges put  into  a stewpan  with  a small  clove  of  garlic,  a 
small  onion  stuck  all  over  with  cloves,  enough  water  or 
stock  to  cover  them,  a glass  of  port  (nice,  but  not  absolutely 
necessary),  pepper,  salt,  and  half  a lemon.  Simmer  all 
very  slowly  for  two  and  a half  or  three  hours.  Then  put 
the  birds  on  a hot  dish,  after  taking  off  the  bacon,  and 
strain  the  gravy  free  of  all  fat,  onion,  garlic,  and  cloves. 
Thicken  it  with  a little  butter  and  flour.  Boil  it  up,  and 
pour  it  over  the  birds,  which  have  meanwhile  been  toasting 
in  the  oven. 

Hashed  Partridges. — Cut  up  the  birds  into  joints  or  into 
halves.  Fry  the  pieces  in  a little  oil,  butter,  lard,  or  good 
dripping.  Then  put  them  in  a stewpan  with  a slice  or  two 
of  lean  ham,  a small  clove  of  garlic,  a tomato,  half  a dozen 
button  mushrooms,  six  cloves,  six  pepper-corns,  salt,  and 
enough  water  or  stock  to  cover  them.  A glass  of  port 
may  be  added  if  liked.  The  birds  must  simmer  for  a 
couple  of  hours  very  slowly.  They  are  then  tender  enough 
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to  melt  in  the  mouth,  and  yet  not  in  the  least  stringy  or 
overdone.  Serve  them  heaped  in  the  centre  of  an  entrde 
dish  surrounded  by  the  gravy,  which  has  been  strained, 
freed  from  fat,  thickened,  and  made  very  hot.  Garnish  the 
dish  with  triangles  of  toast. 

The  remnants  of  grouse  stewed  down  make  delicious 
stock  to  use  for  almost  any  made  dishes,  besides  soups 
and  gravies. 

Baked  Hare  with  Truffles. — Prepare  a hare  as  for  roasting. 
Stuff  it  with  a rich  forcemeat,  among  which  has  been 
chopped  a medium-sized  truffle  and  a few  boiled  chestnuts. 
Then  rub  into  the  hare  a mixture  of  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg, 
and  a ground  clove  or  two,  and  sprinkle  it  rather  thickly 
with  flour.  Place  it  in  the  baking-dish,  and  wrap  over  it 
the  skin  belonging  to  a loin  of  veal.  Set  it  in  the  oven, 
and  leave  for  about  an  hour.  Remove  what  is  left  of  the 
skin,  and  baste  the  hare  well  ; it  may  also  require  another 
dredge  of  flour,  as  it  should  be  nicely  browned  all  ovei'. 
The  truffles  must  be  made  into  balls  while  the  hare  is 
cooking.  Chop  them  finely  with  a little  parsley,  a stick  or 
two  of  celery,  a little  beef  suet,  and  a few  boiled  chestnuts, 
seasoning  them  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  moistening  them 
with  cream  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs.  Put  them  into  the 
baking-tin  half  an  hour  before  dishing  up.  To  make  the 
sauce,  skin  off  all  the  fat  in  the  pan,  pour  in  a tumbler  of 
mixed  Madeira  and  milk.  Stir  all  well  until  it  has  boiled 
five  minutes.  Pour  it  in  the  dish,  and  serve  it  very  hot. 

Hare  k la  Flavia. — Having  cut  up  a hare,  take  all  the 
prime  pieces,  leaving  the  rest  for  soup,  and  place  them  in  a 
pie-dish,  arranging  them  in  layers  alternately  with  the 
weight  of  themselves  in  lean  pork  and  veal,  with  flavouring 
of  pepper,  salt,  half  an  onion  chopped,  a little  parsley  and 
thyme,  and  a few  cloves.  Fill  the  pie-dish  with  water  ; 
cover  the  top  with  a paste  made  of  flour  and  water,  or 
potatoes  or  bread-crumbs,  or  anything  that  will  keep  the 
air  out  and  the  aroma  in.  Cook  this  for  three  hours,  or 
even  four,  in  a brisk  oven.  Then  dish  the  contents  of  this 
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pie-dish  as  a fricassee  on  a very  hot  dish,  boiling  up  the 
gravy  with  a little  thickening  of  flour,  adding  a glass  of 
port  and  a couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy.  Pour  this 
sauce  over  the  stew,  and  serve  it  very  hot.  This  is  nearly 
as  good  as  a “jug,”  and  not  nearly  so  troublesome.  The 
paste  can  be  utilised  or  not,  according  to  taste,  but  it  need 
not  be  wasted,  in  any  case. 

Filleted  Hare  k la  Findlater. — Detach  the  fillets  of  a fine 
hare,  lard  them  well  and  cook  them  in  a glassful  of  brandy 
and  another  of  white  wine.  Mince  the  rest  of  the  flesh, 
seasoning  it  plentifully  with  thyme,  bay-leaf,  pepper,  salt, 
and  a spoonful  of  mustard  well  worked  in.  Place  this 
mince-meat  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  serving  the  fillets  on 
the  layer. 

Roast  Hare  with  Rissole  Stuffing.  — Boil  half  a pound  of 
rice  until  it  is  quite  tender  but  not  broken,  and  while  it  is 
cooking  mince  half  a pound  of  tongue  along  with  four 
ounces  of  raw  beef.  Season  this  with  savoury  herbs,  a 
little  spice,  salt,  and  curry  powder.  Then,  after  mixing  it 
well,  rub  into  it  four  ounces  of  butter  and  two  eggs.  Make 
it  into  little  balls.  Fill  the  hare  with  as  many  as  it  will 
hold,  and  place  those  remaining  in  the  dripping-pan  about 
half  an  hour  before  dishing  the  hare.  Serve  them  all  round 
the  dish,  and  pour  the  gravy  in  the  same  dish. 

N.B. — Rabbit  is  very  good  cooked  in  this  way. 

Hare  k la  Svengali. — Take  the  flesh  off  the  backbone  and 
thighs  of  a plump  hare,  cut  it  into  square  pieces  (about  a 
pound’s  weight  altogether),  take  a pound  of  fresh  pork,  a 
pound  of  bacon,  half  a pound  of  ham,  half  a pound  of 
truffles,  salt  and  spices.  Line  an  earthenware  pot  with 
slices  of  bacon,  place  at  the  bottom  of  it  the  pieces  of  hare 
with  the  ham  cut  into  dice,  salt,  spices,  a few  spoonfuls  of 
Marsala,  and  the  truffles  cut  into  quarters.  The  stuffing, 
which  consists  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  bacon,  truffles 
and  morsels  of  the  hare’s  flesh,  mixed  up  with  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  and  a little  crumb  of  bread,  fills  the  interstices  left 
between  the  pieces  of  hare’s  flesh.  When  the  earthenware 
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pot  is  full,  cover  it  with  a layer  of  stuffing,  thin  slices  of 
bacon,  and  roof  it  in  with  puff  paste.  Put  it  in  the  oven, 
and  let  it  cook  for  at  least  two  and  a half  hours.  When 
cooked,  turn  the  meat  out  of  the  tureen,  cut  them  into 
symmetrical  pieces,  and  serve  it,  surrounded  with  a good 
savoury  jelly  and  a fringe  of  well-picked  water-cress. 

Larks  Baked  with  Tomatoes. — Fill  each  bird  with  a force- 
meat of  bread-crumbs,  goose  liver,  butter,  and  lemon  juice. 
When  they  are  all  ready,  put  them  into  a dish  with  a few 
knobs  of  butter,  a little  grated  parsley,  a liberal  dust  of  flour, 
salt  and  pepper.  Then  pour  in  three  glasses  of  Madeira 
and  the  juice  of  three  tomatoes.  Cover  the  dish,  and  bake 
it  in  a hot  oven  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  birds  will  com- 
mence to  brown  on  the  top. 

Larks  in  Butter. — Make  a rich  savoury  and  highly  sea- 
soned batter,  with  a pint  and  a half  of  milk.  Put  it  into  a 
good-sized  dish,  but  a rather  shallow  one,  then  lay  in  six  or 
eight  slices  of  tomato,  which  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
upon  them  the  same  number  of  larks,  stuffed  with  force- 
meat, and  lastly,  add  a dozen  button  mushrooms.  Put  it 
into  a good  hot  oven,  and  three  quarters  of  an  hour  should 
suffice  to  bake  it  nicely  through.  Serve  it  immediately  it 
is  ready. 

Larks  Stuffed  with  Dates. — Take  eight  larks.  Rub  each 
bird  over  with  a mixture  of  allspice,  ground  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  nutmeg,  then  fill  it  with  two  or  three  dates, 
carefully  stoned.  Put  them  into  a pan,  with  an  ounce  of 
butter  which  has  been  previously  broken  into  four  pieces 
and  rolled  in  flour,  two  or  three  sprigs  of  parsley,  one 
crushed  red  capsicum,  one  laurel  leaf,  one  teacupful  of  port, 
and  a tablespoonful  each  of  orange  and  lemon  juice. 
Cover  the  pan  very  closely,  and  allow  the  contents  to 
simmer  for  about  half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
open  it,  and  put  in  about  a dozen  and  a half  dates.  Then 
let  it  simmer  for  quite  another  half  hour,  then  dish  the 
i arks,  serving  them  very  hot,  and  arranging  the  birds  and 
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dates  as  artistically  as  possible.  Red-currant  jelly  is  the 
proper  accompaniment. 

Orange-Peel  Sauce  for  Wild-Fowl. — Put  one  small  onion, 
cut  in  slices,  into  a stewpan,  with  half  a pint  of  white  stock, 
three  or  four  strips  of  orange  or  lemon  peel,  and  a few 
leaves  of  basil,  and  let  them  simmer  very  gently  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  rather  longer  should  the  gravy  not 
taste  sufficiently  of  the  peel.  Strain  it  off,  and  add  to  the 
gravy  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange  or  lemon,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  and  one  glass  of  port  wine.  Let  the  whole 
heat  through,  and  when  on  the  point  of  boiling,  serve  very 
hot  in  a tureen,  which  should  have  a cover  to  it. 

Braised  Partridge. — Line  a stewpan  with  fat  bacon,  putting 
a double  layer  at  the  bottom.  Cover  this  with  a layer  of 
minced  ham  and  pork  sausage,  one  onion  minced,  and  half 
a dozen  button  mushrooms.  Add  a seasoning  of  salt  and 
pepper.  Lay  the  partridges  on  this,  and  cover  them  in 
with  a blanket  of  fat  bacon,  strewing  the  latter  with 
chopped  herbs.  Cover  the  stewpan  closely,  and  set  it  at 
the  side  of  the  fire,  allowing  the  birds  to  cook  for  two  hours 
if  young  ones;  for  at  least  three  if  old.  No  sauce  will  be 
required.  The  partridges  will  be  juicy,  succulent,  and  de- 
licious. 

Partridges  k la  Due  d’Aumale. — Cut  up  a brace  of  partridges, 
and  brown  them  in  a saucepan  with  butter.  Add  a glass 
of  white  wine,  chives,  slices  of  bacon,  a few  small  sausages, 
mushrooms,  one  bay-leaf,  parsley  and  thyme,  with  suffi- 
cient hot  water  to  cover  the  birds.  When  they  are 
thoroughly  done,  dispose  the  contents  of  the  saucepan 
symmetrically  on  a dish,  adding  lozenges  of  fried  bread. 

Partridge  Pie. — Cut  up  the  birds  in  halves,  and  season  each 
piece  with  salt,  pepper,  mace,  and  nutmeg.  Line  the  pie- 
dish  with  a nice  paste,  and  put  in  the  pieces  of  partridge. 
Sprinkle  over  it  some  crumbs  of  bread,  and  a little  lemon 
juice,  pour  in  a teacupful  of  water  and  a glass  of  sherry, 
then  place  all  over  the  top  slices  of  peeled  tomatoes  and 
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some  pieces  of  celery.  Cover  all  with  a rather  thick  crust, 
and  bake  it  until  it  is  cooked  through,  which  will  be  about 
two  hours.  This  pie  is  excellent  hot  or  cold. 

Perdrix  aux  Choux.  — Cut  a brace  of  partridges  into 
quarters  or  fry  them  in  butter  and  good  fresh  lard. 
Meanwhile  boil  a very  full-hearted  white  cabbage  with 
plenty  .of  salt,  take  it  out  in  twenty  minutes,  cut  it  in  four 
pieces,  lay  the  quarters  of  partridge  inside,  together  with 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  minced  ham,  and  a similar  quantity 
of  minced  sausage,  freed  from  skin  ; add  a seasoning  of 
pepper  and  salt.  Tie  the  cabbage  round  with  white  tape, 
carefully  enclosing  all  the  above  within  it.  Slowly  stew  it 
in  stock  for  an  hour,  letting  it  simmer  gently  the  time. 
When  the  cabbage  is  perfectly  soft,  it  is  ready  to  serve. 
Take  away  the  tapes  and  place  it  on  an  entree  dish  sur- 
rounded by  a sauce  made  of  some  of  the  strained  stock  in 
which  it  was  cooked,  with  a tablespoonful  of  potted  game, 
a dessertspoonful  of  flour,  and  an  ounce  of  butter  added,  all 
being  thoroughly  blended  and  afterwards  made  very  hot. 

N.B. — Some  cooks  chop  up  the  cabbage  and  make  of  it 
a bed  on  which  to  dish  the  partridge.  This  is  not  a bad 
plan. 

Pheasant  aux  Choux. — Draw  and  singe  a fine  pheasant. 
Lard  the  breast,  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  put  it  into 
a large  saucepan  with  some  slices  of  veal,  some  small 
sausages,  small  onions  and  carrots  cut  up  into  dice,  cloves, 
bay-leaf,  and  thyme.  Then  boil  two  fine  cabbages.  Tie 
them  up  so  that  they  may  remain  in  shape,  and  let  them 
cook  in  the  saucepan  with  the  pheasant.  Add  some  good 
stock,  and  let  the  whole  simmer  over  a slow  fire.  When 
about  to  serve,  arrange  the  pheasant  in  an  oval  dish,  sur- 
rounding it  with  the  cabbage  and  sausages.  Skim  the 
stock  and  pour  it  over  the  whole. 

Pheasant  en  Pat6. — Cut  into  pieces  one  pheasant  and  one 
veal  kidney ; season  each  piece  with  a mixture  of  pepper, 
salt,  cayenne,  nutmeg,  mace,  and  grated  lemon  peel.  Place 
them  in  a pie-dish  with  one  small  shalot,  a little  grated 
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parsley,  thyme,  and  a pinch  of  sweet  marjoram  ; pour  in  a 
teacupful  of  water  and  two  glasses  of  sherry.  Make  a 
batter  with  about  three  eggs  and  sufficient  warm  milk  and 
flour,  a pinch  of  moist  sugar,  and  the  same  of  salt  and 
pepper.  It  should  be  very  light;  throw  it  over  the  contents 
of  the  pie-dish,  and  allow  all  to  bake  for  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  Serve  it  immediately  it  is  cooked  with  red- 
currant  jelly. 

Salmi  of  Plover. — Roast  a plover,  cut  it  up,  detaching  the 
legs  and  wings  and  cutting  the  breast  in  two.  Crush  the 
remains,  and  broil  the  whole  in  butter  with  a small  minced 
onion  ; add  a pinch  of  flour.  When  the  whole  is  well 
browned,  moisten  it  with  a spoonful  of  good  stock,  a glass 
of  Madeira  ; season  it  well.  Pass  the  sauce,  and  pour  it  over 
the  detached  pieces,  which  may  be  served  on  pieces  of  fried 
bread. 

Quail  h la  Bonne  Bouche. — Fill  each  bird  with  forcemeat 
made  of  veal  or  beef.  Then  dip  them  into  an  egg  which 
has  had  well  beaten  into  it  a teaspoonful  of  flour,  a pinch 
each  of  salt,  cayenne,  and  nutmeg,  a tablespoonful  of  very 
finely  powdered  bread-crumbs,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
grated  parsley.  Next  lay  them  in  a deep  dish  in  which  one 
ounce  of  butter,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  a tumbler  of  port 
have  been  amalgamated.  In  a very  hot  oven,  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  should  be  sufficient  time  for  them  to  cook 
in.  Have  ready  the  required  number  of  slices  of  hot 
buttered  toast,  place  each  bird  upon  one  piece,  pour  the 
gravy  over,  and  let  the  dish  be  put  in  the  oven  for  a few 
minutes  for  all  to  become  quite  hot  again,  and  serve  im- 
mediately. 

N.B. — Plover  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way. 

Quail  & la  Bristol. — Truss  five  or  six  of  them  like  fowls, 
singe  them,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  some  slices 
of  bacon.  Add  half  of  the  brains  of  a calf,  half  a pound  of 
sausages,  skinned  and  rolled  into  dumpling  shapes,  a 
carrot,  a turnip,  a bay-leaf,  parsley,  pepper,  and  salt. 
Moisten  the  whole  with  a glass  of  Madeira  and  another  of 
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good  stock.  Cover  each  quail  with  a slice  of  bacon  ; cover 
the  saucepan  with  paper,  and  put  the  lid  on  ; let  the  whole 
simmer  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Then  lift  out  the 
quails  and  brains,  place  the  savoury  balls  symmetrically  in 
the  centre  of  a dish,  surround  them  with  the  quails,  put 
the  brains  in  the  centre,  and  pour  the  strained  sauce  over 
the  whole. 

Quail  with  Lettuce. — Throw  two  lettuces  into  boiling 
water  for  five  minutes,  take  them  out,  and  powder  the 
inside  with  grated  nutmeg.  Then  roast  some  quails.  Tie 
up  the  lettuces  in  the  shape  of  balls,  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  some  butter,  and  let  them  simmer  for  half 
an  hour.  Then  drain  the  lettuces,  and  put  them  in  the 
frying-pan  underneath  the  quails,  ten  minutes  before  dish- 
ing up,  arranging  the  game  and  vegetables  alternately  on 
a round  dish. 

Quail  k la  Meredith. — Roast  the  birds  after  covering  their 
breasts  with  a slice  of  bacon.  Prepare  a bed  of  celery 
minced  and  cooked  like  spinach,  moisten  the  celery  with 
good  stock,  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt.  Place  the 
quails  on  the  layer  of  minced  celery,  add  some  dice  of  fried 
bread,  and  serve  all  very  hot. 

Woodcock  Roasted  with  Mushrooms. — Procure  a brace,  and 
when  the  birds  are  all  ready  trussed,  season  them  rather 
highly,  and  stuff  them  with  a forcemeat  in  which  two 
oysters  have  been  introduced  and  a tablespoonful  of 
chopped  truffle.  Then  melt  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a 
saucepan,  and  put  in  the  woodcocks  when  it  is  boiling. 
Put  on  the  lid,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  add  two  dozen 
button  mushrooms  left  whole.  The  next  thing  to  do  is  to 
boil  about  half  a bottle  of  chablis,  and  pour  it  in  gently, 
sideways,  so  as  not  to  wash  the  brown  crispness  off  the 
birds.  Set  the  pan  back  from  the  fire,  where  let  it  rest  for 
some  time  longer.  Serve  red-currant  or  damson  jelly  with 
this. 

Venison  Steaks. — Cut  them  about  half  an  inch  thick  and 
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broil  them  over  a bright  fire.  When  they  are  done,  dust 
them  over  with  salt  and  pepper.  Melt  over  the  fire  in  a 
small  saucepan  a tablespoonful  of  red-currant  jelly,  and  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  when  this  sauce  is  quite  hot,  pour  it 
over  the  steaks  and  serve  them. 

Venison  Pasty. — Take  the  meat  from  a breast  or  shoulder 
of  venison,  cut  it  into  pieces  about  two  inches  square  ; crack 
the  bones  and  put  them  with  all  the  trimmings  of  the  meat 
in  a stew-pan  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  stew  them  for  two 
hours  ; strain  them  out  and  put  the  meat  intended  for  the 
pie  into  this  stock,  add  to  it  three  gills  of  port,  two 
onions  cut  in  slices,  three  blades  of  mace,  a dozen  blades  of 
allspice,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter ; let  the  meat 
stew  in  this  until  half  done  ; take  out  the  meat  and  put  it 
in  a deep  dish,  pour  over  enough  of  the  gravy  to  cover  it, 
with  a teaspoonful  of  flour  stirred  into  a paste  with  a little 
of  the  stock  ; cover  with  half  puff  paste,  ornament  the  top, 
and  bake  it  nearly  two  hours  in  a slow  oven.  Before  you 
send  it  to  table,  add  the  juice  of  a lemon  to  the  remainder 
of  the  gravy  and  half  a gill  of  port ; give  it  a boil  up  and 
pour  it  through  a small  opening  in  the  crust. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


VEGETABLES. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  give  cut  and  dried  dates  for  the 
periods  when  various  vegetables  are  in  season.  Not  only 
has  the  industry  of  forcing  them  by  artificial  heat  made 
gigantic  strides  during  recent  years,  but  the  imports  from 
foreign  countries  have  enormously  developed,  and  will  soon 
become  doubled,  if  not  trebled,  should  the  reign  of  peace 
continue.  The  immense  improvement  in  the  bottling, 
canning,  and  otherwise  preserving  of  vegetables  is  another 
factor  in  making  even  the  rarest  of  them  in  season,  and 
comparatively  cheap  all  the  year  round. 

As  to  the  cookery,  it  is  one  of  our  weak  points.  English 
cooks  have  much  to  learn.  Partly  for  this  reason,  vege- 
tables are  not  eaten  nearly  enough.  They  are  of  great 
value  dietetically,  too  much  so  to  be  with  impunity 
neglected.  During  the  last  few  years  vegetable  entrees 
have  been  more  frequent  at  the  lunch  and  dinner  table, 
and  among  the  following  recipes  will  be  found  several  that 
are  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

To  Cook  Asparagus  —A  Doctor’s  Recipe. — Scrape  off  the 
outer  skin  from  below  the  heads,  then  pack  them  to  an 
equal  height,  cut  off  the  sticks,  leaving  the  rest  about  seven 
inches  long,  tie  it  up  in  bundles,  and  steep  in  cold  water 
for  about  two  hours.  Place  the  bundles  upright  in  a deep 
saucepan  with  boiling  water  up  to  within  two  inches  of  the 
heads,  add  salt,  and  boil  the  asparagus  for  thirty  or 
forty  minutes,  according  to  size.  Cut  a round  of  bread 
half  an  inch  thick,  remove  the  crust,  toast  the  bread,  pour 
over  it  a cupful  of  the  water  in  which  the  asparagus  has 
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been  boiled  ; spread  it  with  butter  on  both  sides,  and  serve 
the  asparagus  on  it. 

Asparagus  and  Cream. — Trim  a bundle  of  asparagus,  tie  it 
together,  and  boil  it  till  tender  with  plenty  of  salt  in  the 
water.  Then  remove  it  from  the  water,  untie  it,  and  lay  it 
in  a pie-dish.  Beat  up  half  a pint  of  cream  with  one  wine- 
glassful  of  port,  in  which  there  should  be  just  a grate  of 
nutmeg  ; throw  this  over  the  vegetable,  and  put  it  into  a 
brisk  oven  for  about  ten  minutes  or  a little  longer.  Serve 
it  very  hot,  with  toast  as  an  entree. 

Asparagus  k la  Hollandaise. — Take  half  a pound  of  aspara- 
gus points,  or  the  contents  of  one  tin.  Steam  them  till 
they  are  tender.  Having  previously  boiled  four  eggs  hard 
and  thrown  them  in  cold  water,  now  shell  them,  chop 
them,  and  grate  a little  nutmeg  over  them,  with  pepper 
and  salt.  In  a clean  saucepan  place  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  and  allow  it  to  dissolve.  Throw  in  the  eggs,  and 
when  they  are  thoroughly  hot  dish  the  asparagus  points, 
throw  the  sauce  of  butter  and  eggs  over  them,  and  serve  all 
very  hot. 

N.B. — This  dish  has  its  charms  when  cold. 

Asparagus  and  Mushroom  Entree. — Melt  in  a stewpan  until 
it  is  just  beginning  to  colour  four  ounces  of  butter  with 
one  ounce  of  flour.  Then  gently  mix  with  it  a teacupful 
of  cream  (or  two  of  rich  milk),  a teaspoonful  of  Liebig’s 
Extract,  dissolved  in  four  tablespoonfuls  of  boiling  water, 
and  season  it  with  a little  Worcestershire  sauce.  Add  a 
dozen  button  mushrooms  and  as  many  asparagus  heads, 
cover  closely,  and  leave  it  to  simmer  as  gently  as  possible 
for  about  half  an  hour.  Serve  it  very  hot,  and  garnish  the 
dish  with  sippets  of  crisp  thin  dry  toast,  or  pieces  of  pulled 
bread. 

Asparagus  with  Parmesan. — Take  only  the  tender  part  of 
some  asparagus,  and  cook  it  in  some  boiling  water  with 
salt.  Put  on  a dish  a layer  of  grated  cheese  and  butter,  a 
layer  of  asparagus,  and  so  on,  ending  with  cheese  and 
butter,  and  brown  it  before  the  fire,  or  in  the  oven. 
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To  Preserve  Asparagus. — Directly  the  asparagus  is  cut, 
let  it  be  well-washed  and  wiped  dry.  Not  a particle  of 
sand  or  earth  must  be  permitted  to  adhere  to  it.  Mix 
some  dry  flour  with  a sixth  part  of  crushed  salt,  and 
powder  each  asparagus  by  itself,  covering  entirely  with  the 
powder  the  part  where  the  asparagus  has  been  cut  off. 
They  are  then  tied  up  in  bundles  numbering  fifty  or  less, 
according  to  size,  then  powdered  again  with  the  same 
mixture.  Each  bundle  is  then  enveloped  in  a kind  of  paste 
made  of  flour  and  water,  about  as  thick  as  the  blade  of  a 
knife.  Thus  hermetically  covered  up,  the  bundles  look  like 
huge  rolls,  and  they  are  left  in  a dry  place.  There  must 
be  no  cracks  in  the  paste,  so  that  the  air  is  thoroughly  ex- 
cluded. Afterwards  place  the  “ rolls  ” in  earthenware  pots, 
well  covered  up  with  suet  or  melted  fat.  Leave  them  till 
required  for  the  table  in  a dry,  cool  place,  and  at  any  time 
during  the  winter  take  the  asparagus  out  of  their  cases, 
cook  them  as  if  fresh,  and  they  will  be  found  excellent. 

Broad  Beans  Baked. — Put  some  pettitoes  or  a knuckle  of 
pork,  with  a little  salt,  in  an  earthen  jar,  half  fill  it  with 
broad  beans,  and  then  fill  it  to  the  brim  with  water.  Cover 
with  the  lid,  which  ought  to  have  a small  hole  in  it  for  the 
escape  of  the  steam.  Put  it  in  the  oven  in  the  evening  and 
let  it  stay  all  night.  In  the  morning  the  jar  is  full  of 
delicious  mealy  beans,  tender  gelatinous  meat,  and  a 
splendid  gravy,  which,  when  cold,  is  a firm  jelly. 

Cardoons  an  Gratin. — Boil  the  cardoons  in  salt  and  water, 
and  having  strained  them,  butter  a dish  that  will  stand  the 
fire.  Cover  it  with  grated  or  minced  cheese.  Lay  the 
cardoons  on  this  and  powder  them  with  cheese,  adding  a little 
dissolved  butter.  Let  them  brown  before  a clear  fire. 

Cardoons  are  little  known  in  England,  but  are  much 
esteemed  by  those  who  do  know  them. 

Baked  Chestnuts  k la  Firenze. — Boil  one  pound  of  the 
largest  Italian  chestnuts  procurable  in  slightly  salted  water 
until  they  are  tender.  Then  take  them  up  and  remove  the 
husks,  keeping  the  nuts  whole,  Put  them  into  a pie-dish, 
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sprinkle  a little  more  salt  over  them,  also  a little  cayenne, 
and  add  quite  three  ounces  of  butter.  Set  them  in  a quick 
oven  to  bake  until  they  attain  a rich  light  brown  all  over. 
Serve  them  very  hot,  accompanied  by  dessert  forks.  Serve 
them  as  an  entree,  or  with  any  roast  joint  and  good  gravy, 
or  for  dessert.  Old  Tokay  is  a good  accompaniment. 

Carrot  and  Beetroot  Jam. — Take  a pound  of  each  vege- 
table, peel  the  beet,  scrape  the  carrots,  and  give  both  a 
plentiful  shower-bath  in  a cullender  under  the  tap.  Then 
cut  them  into  cubes.  Put  them  with  two  pounds  of  sugar 
into  the  preserving-pan,  and  allow  them  quite  three  hours 
of  gentle  boiling.  Remove  them  into  jars,  but  do  not 
cover  them  until  their  contents  arc  quite  cold.  Eaten  on 
bread  and  butter,  or  served  with  blanc-mange,  this  jam  will 
be  found  excellent. 

Cauliflower. — Choose  a.  fresh  cauliflower  weighing  about 
two  pounds.  Lay  it  in  cold  salted  water  for  a couple  of 
hours,  and  put  in  a teaspoonful  of  vinegar,  so  that  stray 
insects  may  be  evicted  from  their  hiding-places.  Put  in 
the  stewpan  some  large  leaves  of  lettuce  and  raise  them 
well  up  against  the  sides.  Add  also  three  ounces  of  salt 
butter,  and  while  it  is  melting  remove  the  cauliflower  from 
the  water,  wash  it  well  under  the  cold  water  tap,  and  see 
that  it  is  spotlessly  clean  ; drain  and  dry  it,  and  sprinkle  it 
all  over  with  salt  and  pepper ; put  it  in  the  pan  with  more 
lettuce  leaves  on  the  top,  cover  it  closely,  and  let  it  steam 
slowly  for  one  hour.  It  will  then  be  as  tender  as  possible, 
and  the  flavour  (not  having  been  boiled  and  in  water)  per- 
fectly delicious.  It  must  be  sent  to  table  very  hot  on  the 
lettuce  leaves.  Serve  melted  butter  with  it. 

Cucumber  with  Cream  — Peel  and  cut  three  freshly  plucked 
cucumbers  into  finger-lengths.  Strew  them  slightly  with 
salt,  and  fry  them  in  butter  until  they  are  a pale  yellow, 
then  place  them  in  a dish,  sprinkle  lemon  juice  and  cayenne, 
and  over  them  throw  in  a large  breakfastcupful  of  double 
cream.  This  should  be  kept  in  the  oven  until  it  just 
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begins  to  bubble.  Serve  it  very  hot  with  boiled  trout  or 
salmon. 

Cucumber  h la  Maitre  d’hotel.— Peel  and  quarter  a large 
cucumber,  freeing  it  from  seeds.  Slice  the  quarters  in 
slender  finger-lengths.  Throw  them  into  boiling  water,  in 
which  a dessertspoonful  of  salt  has  been  dissolved.  When 
they  are  quite  limp,  they  are  done,  and  must  be  very  care- 
fully strained,  as  they  are  such  a watery  vegetable.  Now 
put  in  a frying-pan  an  ounce  of  butter,  flavoured  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  chopped  parsley.  Sautez  the  cucumbers 
in  this,  and  when  they  are  of  a golden  brown,  serve  them 
very  hot. 

Curried  Vegetables. — Cut  into  dice  a large  carrot,  a turnip, 
and  a cauliflower,  and  fry  them  with  an  onion  cut  into  rings 
in  a little  butter  or  good  fresh  dripping ; then  throw  them 
into  a stewpan  with  half-a-dozen  cloves  tied  in  a bit  of 
muslin,  a dessertspoonful  of  good  curry  powder,  half  a pint 
of  water,  and  a similar  quantity  of  juice  from  a tin  of 
preserved  tomatoes.  Let  all  simmer  gently  together  until 
the  vegetables  are  quite  soft.  Heap  them  in  the  middle  of 
a very  hot  dish.  Serve  them  surrounded  with  rice  boiled 
according  to  the  “ black  man’s  recipe,”  which  follows. 
Strain  the  gravy,  and  pour  it  in  the  centre  over  the 
vegetables. 

To  Boil  Bice — The  Black  Man’s  Recipe. — “Wash  him  well, 
much  wash  in  cold  water  ; rice  flour  make  him  stick. 
Water  boil  all  ready,  very  fast.  Shove  him  in  ; rice  can’t 
burn,  water  shake  him  too  much.  Boil  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  little  more.  Rub  one  rice  in  thumb  and  finger:  if  all 
rub  away,  him  quite  done.  Put  rice  in  colander,  hot  water 
run  away.  Pour  cup  of  cold  water  on  him,  put  back  in 
saucepan,  keep  him  covered  near  fire,  then  rice  all  ready. 
Eat  him  up.” 

Vegetable  Pie. — Boil  one  or  two  eggs  hard.  Boil  some 
macaroni,  make  a little  veal  stuffing,  slice  one  or  two 
onions  and  tomatoes,  and  grate  a little  dry  cheese.  Put  it 
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in  layers  in  a pie-dish,  with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  a 
cupful  of  stock.  Cover  the  whole  with  flaky  or  short  crust, 
and  bake  in  a good  oven  about  one  hour.  A little  cold 
meat  of  any  kind  may  be  minced  and  added  to  the  other 
ingredients. 

Eggplant,  or  Aubergine— Grilled. — Cut  them  across  and 
down  the  centre.  Powder  them  with  salt  and  pepper, 
sprinkle  them  with  Lucca  oil,  let  them  lie  in  this  light 
marinade  for  half  an  hour,  then  grill  them,  and  sprinkle 
them  with  the  marinade.  Stuffed. — Split  them,  and  take 
out  about  half  the  inside.  Mix  this  withdrawn  portion 
with  butter,  minced  mushrooms,  bread-crumbs,  shalots, 
chopped  parsley,  salt  and  pepper.  Fill  the  aubergines 
with  the  mixture  ; put  them  in  the  oven,  and  before  send- 
ing them  to  table,  brown  them  before  the  fire. 

To  Cook  Endive. — Parboil  them  when  thoroughly  cleaned, 
then  stew  them  in  stock  for  an  hour.  When  about  to  serve 
them,  thicken  the  stock  with  bechamel  sauce,  and  add 
pieces  of  fried  bread.  Pepper  and  salt  according  to  taste. 

Horse-radish  Sauce. — Scrape  a large  horse-radish  very  finely, 
and  cook  it  in  stock  with  an  ounce  of  butter  or  dripping  in 
it.  Beat  two  eggs  in  half  a pint  of  fresh  cream  with  a 
pinch  of  flour  and  a little  salt.  Add  this  to  the  horse-radish, 
stir  it  well,  and  let  it  get  very  hot,  but  do  not  allow  it  to 
boil.  Serve  it  in  a sauce-boat  with  roast  meat. 

To  Pickle  Lemons. — Choose  two  dozen  of  the  largest  and 
finest  St.  Michael’s,  the  thicker  the  peels  the  better.  Wash 
them  in  boiling  water  one  at  a time  (do  not  let  them  be 
immersed),  then  lay  them  to  drain,  or  rub  them  until  per- 
fectly dry.  Afterwards  cut  each  one  with  a silver  knife 
into  eight  quarters  ; every  pip  must  be  expunged  before 
putting  the  lemons  into  a deep  bowl  in  about  three  layers, 
each  layer  sprinkled  with  a small  handful  of  finely  ground 
bay  salt.  Leave  them  thus  overnight,  covered.  Next  day, 
put  the  pieces  into  a large  stone  or  glass  jar.  Then  put 
the  liquor  which  has  accumulated  in  the  bowl  into  three 
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pints  of  brown  vinegar,  and  add  to  it  twelve  pickled  walnuts, 
twelve  bay  leaves,  six  little  portions  of  garlic,  two  ounces  of 
whole  red  and  black  peppers,  one  ounce  of  mustard  seed, 
one  of  cloves,  one  of  mixed  allspice  and  pimento,  one  of 
whole  ginger  broken  into  small  knobs,  two  mixed,  of  grated 
nutmeg,  mace,  and  saffron,  and  four  of  moist  sugar.  Pour 
this  mixture  on  to  the  lemons,  seal  up  the  jar  hermetically, 
and  do  not  open  it  until  three  weeks  (or  perhaps  longer) 
have  expired. 

Lettuce  with  Green  Peas. — Having  washed  a large  lettuce 
and  a pint  of  green  peas  shelled,  leave  them  for  thirty 
minutes  to  soak  in  cold  water,  into  which  throw  a good  lump 
of  salt.  Drain  them  well  on  a nice  clean  cloth,  and  put 
them  into  a stewpan  just  large  enough  to  hold  them  com- 
fortably, and  in  which  three  ounces  of  butter  have  been  dis- 
solved. Place  the  pan  a few  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
fire,  and  let  the  contents  simmer  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  Then  add  salt,  white  pepper,  and  a little  nutmeg,  a 
heaped  teaspoonful  of  celery  salt,  and  a sprinkle  of  grated 
parsley  and  of  mint.  Also  one  teacupful  of  prepared 
Liebig’s  Extract,  and  one  glass  of  some  white  wine.  Grate 
a crisply-baked  rusk  over  the  top,  and  allow  it  to  go  on 
simmering  for  some  little  time  longer.  When  the  peas  are 
soft  it  will  be  ready  to  serve  either  as  an  entrde  or  with 
cutlets. 

Macedoine.  — Vegetables,  cooked  separately,  afterwards 
washed  in  cold  water  and  cut  up  in  neat  pieces.  Mixed 
together  in  this  condition  they  become  a “ macedoine.” 
Russian  salads  are  made  of  it,  with  a dressing  of  mayonnaise. 
The  usual  vegetables  are  carrots,  cauliflower,  French  beans, 
mushrooms,  lettuce  (stewed),  green  peas,  celery,  sea-kale, 
beetroot,  broad  beans  (skinned),  globe  artichokes,  asparagus 
(tips),  and  potatoes.  A raw  apple  cut  in  thin  slices,  and 
these  again  in  four  pieces,  will  be  found  a great  improve- 
ment. 

Mushrooms  in  their  own  Juice. — Do  not  use  a drop  of 
water  or  stock  of  any  kind.  They  are  more  delicious  when 
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stewed  in  their  own  juice  than  when  stewed  in  milk  or  water. 
Take  a clean  lined  stewpan,  and  for  every  half-pound  of 
mushrooms  put  in  half  an  ounce  of  good  butter.  Place  the 
stewpan  where  the  butter  will  dissolve.  Meanwhile,  care- 
fully skin  the  mushrooms,  peeling  from  the  edge  inward. 
Throw  them  into  the  stewpan  and  freely  sprinkle  them 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Put  the  lid  of  the  stewpan  tightly 
on,  set  the  latter  on  the  fire  for  a few  moments,  and  then 
aside  from  the  great  heat,  where  the  mushrooms  may  slowly 
stew.  If  they  have  weighed  about  a pound  they  will  be 
done  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Stewed  Mushrooms. — Choose  button  mushrooms  of  a uni- 
form size.  Wipe  them  clean  and  white  with  a wet  flannel 
cloth,  and  cut  off  the  stalks.  Put  into  a porcelain  saucepan  ; 
cover  with  cold  water  and  stew  very  gently  for  fifteen 
minutes  ; salt  and  pepper  to  taste  ; add  a tablespoonful  of 
butter  divided  into  bits  and  rolled  in  flour.  Stew  them 
three  or  four  minutes  longer  ; stir  in  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  cream  whipped  up  with  an  egg  ; stir  two  minutes  with- 
out letting  it  boil,  and  serve.  Another  way  is  to  rub  them 
white;  stew  in  water  ten  minutes;  strain  and  cover  with 
the  same  quantity  of  milk  as  the  water  which  has  been 
removed  ; stew  twenty  minutes  ; add  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  and  some  veal  or  chicken  gravy,  or  drawn  butter ; 
thicken  with  a little  flour  wet  with  cold  milk  and  a beaten 

egg- 

Vegetable  Marrows  Stuffed  k,  la  Pomona  — A Vegetarian 
Recipe. — One  marrow,  butter,  sifted  bread,  raspings,  force- 
meat. Cut  the  marrow  in  halves  lengthwise,  or  cut  a 
wedged-shaped  piece  out  of  one  end,  clear  out  all  the 
seeds,  and  fill  in  with  savoury  forcemeat  ; tie  up  in  a 
cloth,  and  boil  or  steam  it  for  half  an  hour,  then  place  it  in 
a shallow  dish,  put  a piece  of  butter  on  it  and  some  sifted 
bread  raspings,  and  bake  it  for  half  or  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  according  to  size.  For  forcemeat  use  dry  bread 
(grated  or  ground  in  a mincing  machine),  and  pepper,  salt, 
and  parsley,  or  mixed  savoury  herbs.  If  the  bread  is  very 
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dry,  or  rusked,  moisten  it  with  a little  hot  water,  and  rub  in 
some  butter,  about  one  ounce  to  four  ounces  of  bread- 
crumbs. An  egg  may  be  added  to  bind  the  forcemeat 
together. 

Mushrooms  k la  Prusse. — Peel  eight  small  mushrooms  and 
cut  off  the  whole  of  the  stalk.  Put  the  tops  into  a basin  of 
water  as  they  are  done,  take  them  out,  dry  them  very  care- 
fully, sprinkle  them  lightly  with  lemon  juice,  and  lay 
them  in  olive  oil.  Chop  the  stalks  of  the  mushrooms  and 
put  them  into  a mortar  with  two  potatoes,  one  small 
Spanish  onion  parboiled,  and  a young  lettuce,  all  of  which 
should  have  been  finely  minced  previously.  Add  cayenne, 
pepper,  salt,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  haricot  beans  boiled 
and  pressed  from  their  skins,  and  four  ounces  of  butter. 
Pound  together  with  the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs. 
Lay  the  mushroom  tops  in  a shallow  pie-dish  and  sprinkle 
them  with  olive  oil  and  lemon  juice.  Press  the  forcemeat 
into  the  intervening  spaces,  cover  all  with  a crust  of  rich 
puff  paste,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  Mushrooms  are  excellent  simply  stewed  in 
milk  (very  little)  and  butter  (hardly  any),  and  served  on 
brown  toast.  I must  beg  of  the  printer  to  italicise  the 
word  “ brown,”  for,  oh,  the  difference  it  makes  to  toast ! 
The  ordinary  article,  as  supplied  to  the  dining-room  by  an 
unsympathetic  performer  in  the  kitchen,  is  a flaccid,  insipid, 
half-and-half,  uninteresting  morsel,  but  when  carefully 
browned,  and  deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  browned  all  over, 
even  in  the  remotest  corner,  what  a comfortably  pleasing 
thing  it  is,  and  how  inviting  is  the  aroma  that  arises  from 
it.  Without  the  browning,  it  is  nothing  more  than  bread 
made  hard  and  dry. 

Onion  Pie. — Peel  and  slice  four  large  Spanish  onions. 
Line  a pie-dish  with  bread-crumbs,  then  put  a layer  of 
chopped  onions.  Season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
add  a few  little  bits  of  butter,  then  another  layer  of  crumbs, 
and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  full,  having  the  last  layer  of 
crumbs.  Pour  over  all  a teacupful  of  milk,  and  bake  for 
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two  hours.  It  is  improved  by  a little  gravy  being  put  in 
the  bottom  of  the  dish. 

Instead  of  bread-crumbs,  mashed  potatoes  make  an  ex- 
cellent covering  for  onion  pie.  The  top  should  be  washed 
over  with  white  of  egg  and  well  browned. 

Parsnips  k la  Berners. — Take  three  good  parsnips  that 
have  been  carefully  washed  and  peeled,  and  cut  them  into 
small  pieces.  Put  them  into  a stewpan  in  boiling  water 
which  has  been  salted  to  taste.  Add  about  a "dessert- 
spoonful of  lemon  juice.  Let  them  boil  up  in  this,  and 
then  strain  away  the  water.  Put  the  pieces  of  parsnip  in  a 
stewpan  with  a sauce  made  of  fresh  butter,  cream,  or  milk, 
and  a little  flour,  in  fact,  our  own  well-known  melted  butter. 
Lay  a buttered  paper  over  it,  cover  the  pan,  and  cook 
gently  for  half  an  hour.  Then  dish  them  on  a very  hot  dish, 
cover  them  with  sauce,  sprinkle  with  finely-minced  parsley 
and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  serve  them  very  hot  in- 
deed. They  are  to  be  eaten  with  meat  or  fowl,  or  as  a 
vegetable  entree. 

Mixed  Pickle  for  Immediate  Use. — Cut  into  thin  slices  a 
perfectly  fresh  cucumber  and  a bunch  of  young  onions,  then 
break  up  the  hearts  of  two  lettuces,  among  which  mix  one 
bunch  of  water-cress.  Lay  them  in  the  bowl  and  grate  on 
the  top  half  a horse-radish.  Make  the  dressing  as  follows: — 
Peel  three  large  red  capsicums  and  three  green.  Afterwards 
crush  them  very  smoothly,  and  season  with  one  saltspoonful 
of  unmade  mustard,  one  of  nutmeg,  two  of  salt,  two  of  castor 
sugar,  two  of  powdered  saffron,  and  two  of  cayenne.  Flick 
into  the  spices  mentioned  the  yolks  of  three  fresh  eggs,  the 
juice  of  one  lemon,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  two 
wineglasses  of  oil.  Pour  it  over  the  contents  of  the  bowl, 
and  use  immediately  with  fish,  beef,  mutton,  or  cold  tongue. 

Potatoes  with  Cream. — Boil,  in  their  skins,  a dozen  good, 
floury  potatoes.  While  they  are  cooking,  put  an  ounce  of 
butter  in  a stewpan,  a dessertspoonful  of  flour,  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a small,  chopped  onion.  Mix  all  well  to- 
gether, and  add  a gill  of  cream.  Place  the  sauce  on  the 
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fire,  and  stir  it  till  it  boils.  Having  peeled  the  potatoes, 
cutthem  in  rather  thick  slices,  and  throw  them  into  the 
sauce.  Shake  the  stewpan,  and  turn  the  potatoes  out  on  a 
very  hot  dish.  They  must  be  served  at  once. 

Potatoes  Dressed  Dutch  Fashion. — They  are  sliced  when 
raw,  and.fried  in  butter  and  vinegar,  with  a bay-leaf  or  two, 
sprinkled  with  pepper  and  salt,'  and  served  in  a covered 
dish.  The  great  art  in  preparing  them  is  to  send  them  to 
table  brown  and  crisp,  and  yet  not  dry  and  hard. 

Potatoes  with  Horse-radish  Sauce — To  be  Served  with  Roast 
Beef. — Boil  a dozen  potatoes  in  their  jackets,  with  plenty  of 
salt  in  the  water.  While  they  are  cooking,  prepare  a sauce 
made  with  melted  butter,  milk,  flour,  pepper  and  salt,  add- 
ing a heaped  teaspoonful  of  horse-radish  essence.  Pour 
this  sauce  over  the  potatoes,  and  keep  them  covered,  in 
order  that  they  may  retain  the  heat. 

Mashed  Potatoes. — How  very  few  cooks  understand  the 
mashing  of  potatoes.  It  seems  easy  enough,  and  one  would 
think  that  no  instructions  are  needed  for  so  simple  a dish  ; 
but  the  blackened,  sodden,  uninviting  mass  sometimes  sent 
to  table  proves  the  contrary.  To  be  successfully  mashed 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  boil  until  they  crumble.  The 
best  way  is  to  boil  them  in  their  dressing-gowns,  as  the 
French  say,  and  when  thoroughly  done  to  remove  these 
garments,  and  place  the  potatoes  in  a perfectly  clean  sauce- 
pan, with  an  ounce  of  butter  to  every  three  of  ordinary  size. 
With  a large  fork — a two-pronged  one  for  choice — the 
potatoes  must  now  be  broken  up,  and  then  with  a large 
silver  fork  mashed  up  towards  the  cook,  and  not  pressed 
down  into  the  saucepan  from  her.  The  latter  mode  makes 
them  heavy,  the  former  keeps  them  light.  Add  pepper, 
salt,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  milk  for  every  three  potatoes. 
When  they  have  been  thoroughly  mashed  they  ought  to 
be  almost  as  white  as  snow,  and  must  then  be  set  for  a 
moment  over  the  fire,  with  the  lid  of  the  saucepan  on,  in 
order  to  become  thoroughly  heated.  Should  any  be  left 
over  from  the  table,  the  cook  can  convert  them  into  little 
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balls  with  her  hands  dipped  in  flour,  and  these  can  be 
roasted  in  the  oven  with  the  next  joint,  and  sent  to  table 
very  brown  and  crisp. 

Green  Pea  Pods  Dressed  Dutch  Fashion. — The  Dutch  con- 
sider green  pea  pods  quite  a delicacy.  So  much  so  that  on 
many  of  their  tables  they  form  a course  of  themselves. 
Trim  the  pods  as  French  beans.  Wash  them  clean  in 
three  different  waters,  and  then  leave  them  to  soak  for  a 
little  time.  Afterwards  throw  them  with  three  or  four 
sprigs  of  mint  into  boiling  water,  in  which  a dessertspoon- 
ful of  salt  and  three  lumps  of  sugar  have  been  dissolved. 
Let  them  boil  for  half  an  hour.  Strain  them  and  put  them 
into  a vegetable  dish  with  a sauce  made  as  follows  : — 
Brown  a tablespoonful  of  flour  in  two  ounces  of  butter. 
When  it  is  ready  add  to  it  half  a teaspoonful  of  Liebig’s 
Extract  dissolved  in  a ladleful  of  boiling  water.  Throw 
this  over  the  pods,  place  them  in  the  oven  for  ten  minutes. 

Stuffed  Baked  Potatoes. — Wash  and  peel  a dozen  large 
potatoes,  cut  them  in  two  lengthwise,  and  hollow  them  out 
with  a knife.  Then  take  two  potatoes  thoroughly  boiled, 
some  minced  mushrooms,  and  a few  truffles  also,  if  they  are 
at  hand,  a small  piece  of  butter,  some  fresh  bacon,  some 
shred  parsley  and  chervil ; crush  the  whole  in  a mortar  ; add 
pepper  and  salt ; form  a thickish  paste  with  all  these  in- 
gredients, and  stuff  the  inside  of  the  dozen  potatoes.  Line 
a baking-dish  with  butter,  place  the  potatoes  in  it,  and  let 
them  bake  for  two  hours  in  a moderate  oven. 

Potato  Rissoles.  — Boil  some  very  mealy  potatoes,  then 
crush  them  in  a mortar  with  a good  piece  of  fresh  butter, 
add  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  well  beaten,  a little  cream,  shred 
parsley,  pepper  and  salt.  Mix  the  paste,  and  divide  it  into 
small  pieces,  roll  them  in  butter  and  bread-crumbs,  fry  them 
of  a brownish  colour.  Serve  the  rissoles  very  hot. 

Baked  Potatoes  with  Sauce. — Take  about  half  a dozen 
large  and  floury  potatoes  that  have  been  well  washed  and 
dried.  Put  them  into  the  oven  with  their  jackets  on, 
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making  one  or  two  holes  in  them  for  the  steam  to  evapo- 
rate. When  they  are  done  through,  peel  them  carefully, 
keeping  them  whole,  then  put  them  into  a deep  dish  and 
sprinkle  with  plenty  of  salt  and  pepper.  Throw  over  them 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  in  which  two  onions  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  parsley  have  been  fried  until  a light  rich 
brown,  adding  three  tablespoon fuls  of  tomato  juice.  Set  the 
sauce  round  them,  and  serve  them  very  hot. 

Potatoes  with  Mushrooms. — Boil  eight  or  a dozen  nice 
floury  potatoes,  and  when  done  through,  mash  them  in 
sufficient  boiling  milk,  then  add  two  or  three  ounces  of 
butter  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Season  them  with  salt, 
pepper,  cayenne,  a pinch  of  mace,  and  the  inside  of  a red 
capsicum.  It  should  be  of  the  thickness  of  a good  batter. 
Put  it  into  a stewpan,  and  here  and  there  place  small  pieces 
of  one  veal  kidney,  and  about  twelve  or  fourteen  button 
mushrooms.  The  kidney  will  take  an  hour  to  cook,  and 
the  pan  must  be  placed  above  the  level  of  a clear  fire.  Re- 
move it  from  the  pan  without  breaking  it.  It  should  be 
just  a little  crisped  at  the  bottom. 

Potatoes  and  Onion. — About  six  or  seven  cold  boiled 
potatoes  should  be  either  cut  or  chopped  fine.  First  fry 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  finely  minced  onion,  and  one  of 
parsley  in  very  hot  fat ; when  the  onion  is  beginning  to 
brown  add  the  potatoes,  stirring  all  up  together,  and  then 
pressing  down  in  the  pan.  Let  it  brown,  then  stir  it  well 
to  mix  the  crust  with  the  rest  of  the  potatoes,  press  it  down 
and  brown  it  again.  When  the  potatoes  are  well  mixed 
with  the  crust,  put  a little  butter  in  the  pan,  press  them  down 
for  the  last  time,  let  them  get  a golden  brown,  and  turn 
them  out  on  a platter,  crust  uppermost. 

Potatoes  Mashed  with  Cream. — Mash  them,  add  milk  and 
a little  cream,  enough  to  moisten  them  well  and  permit 
boiling  ; also  a little  butter,  white  pepper  and  salt,  and  to  a 
pint  of  potatoes  an  even  tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley. 
Let  them  come  to  a boil,  and  serve  them  very  hot. 
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Potatoes  Mashed  and  Baked. — Mash  cold  boiled  potatoes) 
season  them  with  white  pepper  and  salt,  mix  them  with 
milk  in  a baking-dish  till  they  are  about  as  thick  as  a plain 
rice  pudding  ; sprinkle  them  well  with  lumps  of  butter,  and 
bake  them  a light  brown. 

New  Potatoes  k la  Binnie. — First  parboil,  then  drain  them 
dry,  very  careful  to  keep  them  whole.  Sprinkle  them  with 
salt  and  white  pepper,  then  put  plenty  of  butter  over  them, 
and  roast  them  before  the  fire  until  they  are  richly  browned 
all  over. 

Potato  Balls. — Boil  very  dry  some  good  mealy  potatoes. 
Mash  them  up  thoroughly,  being  careful  to  remove  any 
lumps,  add  pepper  and  salt,  and  sufficient  egg  to  make  a 
stiff  paste.  Make  the  potatoes  into  balls  of  equal  size,  roll 
them  in  finely-sifted  bread-crumbs,  dip  them  in  egg,  and 
again  roll  them  in  bread-crumbs.  Have  ready  some  good 
frying  fat,  and  when  it  boils  put  the  balls  into  the  wire 
basket,  and  fry  them,  shaking  lightly,  for  about  a minute. 
So  soon  as  they  assume  a golden  colour  they  are  done. 

Potato  Balls — To  Serve  with  Roast  Beef. — Mash  up  some 
potatoes,  cold  or  hot,  in  a stewpan,  with  a little  salt,  a 
tablespoonful  of  milk,  and  half  an  ounce  of  butter  to  every 
pound.  In  mashing  them  remember  to  beat  them  lightly 
upwards,  not  press  them  heavily  down.  When  they  are 
quite  smooth  and  free  from  lumps,  flour  your  hands  very 
lightly  and  roll  the  mashed  potato  into  round  balls.  Put 
them  in  the  oven  in  a baking-tin  ; baste  them  with  gravy, 
and  serve  them  when  perfectly  brown  all  over.  It  is  a 
mistake,  however,  to  let  the  outside  of  the  potato  balls  get 
too  stiff  and  hard,  as  it  will  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
too  long  in  the  oven.  Twenty  minutes  ought  to  brown 
them  nicely.  The  outside  should  be  of  just  the  texture  of 
a kromesky,  that  is,  with  a thin  film  of  crispness  above  the 
softness. 

Stewed  Potatoes  k la  Yengheese. — Pare,  slice  thinly,  and 
soak  in  cold  water  half  an  hour.  Stew  in  hot  salted  water 
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sufficient  to  cover  them.  When  quite  tender,  drain  off 
most  of  the  water,  and  pour  in  a cupful  of  milk  or  cream. 
Boil  about  five  minutes,  stirring  constantly.  Add  a lump 
of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  rolled  well  in  flour,  a little  salt 
and  a dust  of  pepper,  with  chopped  parsley.  Boil  up 
once  and  throw  in  a heated  covered  dish,  and  you  have 
a dish  fit  for  not  only  Yankees,  but  monarchs,  the  world 
over. 

Potatoes  Stuffed.  — Parboil  six  large  potatoes  in  salted 
water.  With  a knife  scoop  out  the  centre  of  each,  and  fill 
the  hole  with  a fish  forcemeat  made  in  the  following 
manner  : — Pick  the  meat  from  the  shell  of  a small  lobster, 
and  pound  it  in  a mortar  with  a filleted  anchovy,  a head  of 
boiled  celery,  the  yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg,  four  or  five 
tablespoonfuls  of  bread-crumbs,  and  an  ounce  of  butter. 
Mix  these  ingredients  with  sufficient  good  meat  gravy  to 
make  the  whole  into  a stiff  mass.  When  the  potatoes  have 
been  filled  with  the  forcemeat,  cook  them  up  with  a portion 
of  the  potatoes  previously  scooped  out,  and  lay  them  side 
by  side  in  a baking-dish  filled  with  good  meat  gravy. 
Allow  them  to  cook  in  this  until  quite  soft.  Just  before 
serving,  sprinkle  each  potato  with  a little  very  finely- 
chopped  parsley.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  butter  which 
has  been  rolled  in  flour.  Lay  the  potatoes  in  a hot  dish, 
pour  the  gravy  around  them,  and  garnish  the  edges  of  the 
dish  with  little  square-cut  slices  of  lemon,  on  each  of  which 
a smaller  slice  of  beetroot  has  been  laid. 

Cream  Potatoes. — Boil  half  a dozen  large  potatoes  in  their 
skins,  and  when  they  have  steamed  quite  dry,  put  them 
away  to  get  cold.  Peel  them  as  thinly  as  possible,  and 
throw  them  into  a basin.  Chop  them  up  with  a knife,  and 
throw  them  about  with  your  fingers  till  they  are  like  snow. 
Now  melt  a quarter  of  a pound  of  good  butter  in  a stewpan, 
throw  in  sufficient  salt  to  flavour  the  whole,  add  the' 
potatoes,  pour  half  a pint  of  cream  gently  over  them,  and 
let  them  become  thoroughly  hot.  Serve  in  a very  hot  dish 
as  an  entree.  If  carefully  dished  they  look  like  wax,  and 
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people  wonder  what  they  are ; but  it  is  a pretty  dish,  and 
soon  appeals  to  the  palate. 

Lyonnaise  of  Potatoes — An  American  Dish. — Cut  a pound 
of  cold  boiled  potatoes  in  slices,  put  in  a frying-pan  two 
ounces  of  butter,  in  which  fry  an  onion  chopped  fine  until 
it  is  about  half  done,  add  the  potatoes,  with  two  more 
ounces  of  butter,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley, 
pepper  and  salt,  stir  and  toss  them  gently  until  a light 
brown  colour,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Devilled  Rice. — Boil  two  ounces  of  rice  in  a pint  and  a 
half  of  water  as  if  for  a curry,  not  omitting  a teaspoonful  of 
salt.  When  the  cold  water  has  been  thrown  upon  it  and 
drained  away,  return  the  rice  to  the  stewpan  with  half  an 
ounce  of  butter,  a few  grains  of  cayenne,  a teaspoonful  of 
curry  powder,  half  that  quantity  of  black  pepper,  and  a 
small  onion  that  has  been  minced  extremely  fine.  Shake 
it  well  about  in  the  pan  every  ten  minutes  or  so,  letting  it 
stand  well  back  from  the  fire  with  no  lid  on,  or  in  the  oven 
in  a pie-dish. 

To  Boil  Rice  for  Curry. — Always  use  Patna  at  3d.  per 
pound.  Wash  half  a pound  of  it  (enough  for  six  persons) 
thoroughly  in  cold  water.  Put  it  in  a large  stewpan,  and 
add  three  times  its  bulk  of  water  with  a dessertspoonful  of 
salt.  Let  it  come  quickly  to  the  boil,  and  then  let  it  boil, 
but  rather  less  rapidly,  until  the  rice,  when  taken  up  in  the 
fingers,  can  be  pressed  quite  flat  and  soft.  Now  pour  away 
the  water.  Throw  the  rice  into  a colander  and  put  it  under 
the  tap  of  cold  water,  drenching.it  thoroughly  with  it. 
Allow  it  to  drain  quite  dry.  Then  spread  it  on  a flat  dish 
and  put  it  into  a hot  oven.  It  will  need  from  half  an  hour 
to  three  quarters  to  dry  completely,  and  should  then  be  of 
that  peculiarly  agreeable  flavour  and  texture  which  it  is 
impossible  to  achieve  by  any  other  method.  If  there  is  not 
a hot  oven  available,  wipe  the  stewpan  quite  dry,  put  the 
lid  on,  make  it  hot,  and  throw  the  rice  into  it  to  dry  over  a 
not  too  cool  corner  of  the  range. 
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Salad  Macedoine. — Take  any  vegetables  that  have  been 
boiled  and  are  cold,  such  as  green  or  white  beans,  peas, 
cauliflower,  potatoes,  asparagus  tips,  lettuce  hearts,  arti- 
choke bottoms,  beetroot,  and  mix  them  well  together, 
having  cut  them  in  small  pieces.  Add  fillets  of  anchovy  or 
pieces  of  cold  lobster,  prawns,  cut  olives,  and  hard-boiled 
whites  of  eggs  cut  in  thinnest  slices.  Pour  over  all  a 
mayonnaise  made  of  the  yolks  of  the  hard-boiled  eggs,  oil, 
vinegar,  salt  and  pepper. 

Salsify,  to  Imitate  Oysters. — If  prepared  as  follows,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  detect  the  difference.  Take  half  a dozen 
roots,  scrape  them  very  clean  and  cut  them  into  thin 
slices.  Throw  these  into  a basin  of  cold  water.  Drain 
them,  and  throw  the  slices  into  boiling  water  with  a 
little  salt,  letting  them  boil  till  tender.  Meantime  prepare 
the  following  sauce  : — Stir  in  a stewpan  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  add  gradually  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  essence  of 
anchovy,  a little  ground  mace  and  cayenne  pepper,  and  a 
good  tablespoonful  of  any  good  sauce.  When  the  mixture 
thickens,  take  the  saucepan  off  the  fire  and  throw  in  the 
salsify,  well  drained.  Then  put  it  into  scallop-shells, 
covering  it  with  bread-crumbs  and  little  bits  of  butter. 
Bake  these  till  the  crumbs  are  light  brown,  and  serve  as 
scalloped  oyster. 

Sauer-Kraut  4 la  Wilhelm — A Winter  Dish. — Put  about  two 
pounds  of  sauer-kraut  to  soak  for  half  an  hour  in  some 
fresh  cold  water,  then  drain  it  very  thoroughly.  Have 
ready  a nice  piece  of  brisket,  weighing  about  four  pounds, 
the  bones  having  been  removed  by  the  butcher,  put  it  into 
a saucepan  with  about  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  sprinkle 
plenty  of  black  pepper  over  it,  also  add  six  or  seven  cloves, 
one  or  two  bruised  capsicums,  a few  whole  red  peppers, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  chillies,  and  one  also  of  moist  sugar. 
Next  scatter  all  over  the  top  of  the  meat  the  sauer-kraut, 
so  that  it  does  not  become  lumpy  in  the  cooking ; also  on 
the  top  of  that  place  about  half  a dozen  carrots  which  have 
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been  sliced.  Grate  half  a horse-radish  over  all,  close  the 
pan,  and  after  it  has  once  bubbled  let  it  remain  where  it 
can  gently  simmer  for  quite  four  hours.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  open  it,  and  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  one  lemon, 
adding  half  a pint  of  any  white  wine,  two  dozen  oysters 
and  their  liquor,  which  must  be  well  strained.  Leave  for 
twenty  minutes  longer,  then  serve  as  hot  as  possible.  The 
wine,  lemon  juice,  and  liquor  from  the  oysters  should  be 
heated  together  in  a little  pipkin,  previously  to  adding  to 
the  contents  of  the  saucepan. 

Cold  Slaw — An  American  Dish. — Slice  very  fine  the  heart 
of  a raw  cabbage,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan  in  which 
butter,  milk,  flour,  and  beaten  egg,  thoroughly  amalgam- 
ated, have  been  brought  to  boiling  point.  The  cabbage 
is  shaken  about  in  this,  a little  vinegar  and  salt  added, 
with  pepper  dusted  over  the  top.  It  thus  makes  a sort  of 
salad,  which  is  eaten  cold  as  an  accompaniment  to  meat  or 
poultry. 

Spinach  with  Cream. — Pick  and  wash  scrupulously  clean 
two  or  three  pounds  of  spinach.  Put  it  in  boiling  water, 
plentifully  salted,  for  about  five  minutes,  then  take  it  out 
and  drain  it  thoroughly,  taking  care  not  to  break  the 
leaves.  Melt  in  a casserole  three  ounces  of  butter,  and  add 
gently  a teacupful  of  cream.  Put  in  the  spinach  with  a 
good  dredge  of  flour,  some  cayenne  and  grated  nutmeg  (if 
required  a little  more  salt).  Leave  it  to  cook  slowly  for 
half  an  hour,  and  make  some  rounds  of  toast.  Arrange 
them  on  a flat  dish,  and  put  little  mounds  of  the  vegetable 
upon  each  slice,  then  pour  the  liquid  part  in  the  dish,  and 
put  the  dish  in  the  oven  for  a few  minutes  to  allow  the 
toast  to  soak  it  up,  and  serve  at  once  without  any  more 
to  do. 

Spinach  with  Coloured  Cream. — Boil  the  spinach  in  stock 
instead  of  water,  after  it  has  been  carefully  freed  from 
stalks.  Mince  it  finely  with  a teaspoonful  of  salt  and  half 
a teaspoonful  of  pepper.  Have  ready  as  many  slices  of 
toasted  bread  as  there  are  guests.  Spread  each  thickly 
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with  hot  cream,  which  has  been  coloured  with  a few  drops 
of  cochineal.  Above  it  put  a neat  layer  of  spinach,  and 
cover  with  an  egg  which  has  been  nicely  poached  in  vinegar 
and  water.  The  proper  proportions  are  one  part  vinegar 
to  three  of  water.  The  whole  should  be  served  very  hot. 

Tomato  Sauce. — Boil  one  bushel  of  tomatoes  until  soft, 
then  rub  through  a fine  sieve,  and  add  half  a gallon  of  best 
vinegar,  two  ounces  of  cloves,  one  pound  of  salt,  quarter 
pound  allspice,  one  ounce  cayenne  pepper,  one  ounce  black 
pepper,  three  cloves  of  garlic,  carefully  skinned  and  sepa- 
rated; boil  for  two  hours,  strain,  and  when  cold,  bottle.  If 
these  instructions  are  carefully  followed,  this  sauce  will 
keep  for  any  length  of  time,  and  in  any  climate. 

Devilled  Tomatoes. — Ingredients  : — One  pound  of  ripe  to- 
matoes, three  hard-boiled  eggs  (the  yolks  only),  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  melted  butter,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
two  raw  eggs  whipped  light,  one  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
sugar,  one  saltspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  made 
mustard,  a good  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper.  Pound  the 
boiled  yolks,  rub  in  the  butter  and  seasoning ; beat  light ; 
add  the  vinegar,  and  heat  almost  to  boiling  ; stir  in  the 
beaten  egg  until  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken.  Set  it  in 
a saucepan  of  hot  water  while  you  cut  the  tomatoes  in 
slices  nearly  half  an  inch  thick.  Throw  in  the  tomatoes  ; 
they  will  be  done  in  ten  minutes.  Lay  them  on  a hot  dish, 
and  pour  the  hot  sauce  over  them. 

Baked  Tomatoes. — Ingredients : — One  pound  of  ripe  toma- 
toes, half  pint  of  bread-crumbs,  one  small  onion  minced 
fine,  one  teaspoonful  of  white  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  (melted),  cayenne  and  salt,  half  a pint  of  good  stock. 
Cut  a piece  from  the  top  of  each  tomato.  With  a teaspoon 
take  out  the  inside,  leaving  a hollow  shell  ; chop  the  pulp 
fine,  mix  it  with  the  crumbs,  butter,  sugar,  pepper,  salt,  and 
onion.  Fill  the  cavities  of  the  tomatoes  with  this  stuffing, 
replace  the  tops  ; pack  them  in  a baking-dish,  and  fill  the 
interstices  with  the  stuffing  ; pour  the  gravy  also  into  these. 
Set  the  dish  covered  in  an  oven,  and  bake  half  an  hour  be- 
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fore  uncovering  ; after  which  brown  them  lightly,  and  send 
to  table  in  the  baking-dish. 

Stewed  Tomatoes. — Procure  a quart  tin  of  Italian  (peeled) 
tomatoes,  and  stew  the  contents  gently  for  half  an  hour 
with  a small  grated  onion,  pepper,  salt,  and  a tablespoonful 
of  butter,  stirring  them  frequently  to  break  up  lumps 
and  prevent  scorching.  The  peculiar  acidity  of  the  tomato 
can  be  corrected  by  adding  a teaspoonful  of  sugar.  After 
they  are  well  stewed,  crumble  in  a little  stale  or  toasted 
bread,  just  enough  to  take  up  the  watery  part.  These 
peeled  tomatoes  are  sold  at  5d.  per  quart  tin. 

Sweet  Potatoes  k la  Yum-Yum. — Take  one  pound  of  yams, 
peel,  wash,  and  boil  them  for  twenty  minutes,  then  mash 
them  very  smoothly,  add  two  eggs,  a little  salt,  make  them 
into  small  cakes,  roll  them  in  powdered  biscuit  or  bread, 
fry  them  a light  brown  in  boiling  lard.  Serve  them  hot. 

Baked  Tomatoes. — Put  in  an  earthen  baking-dish  the  con- 
tents of  one  tin  of  Italian  tomatoes,  with  the  bumps  well 
broken  up,  seasoning  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  the  juice  of 
one  large  onion.  Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter, 
and  grated  bread-crumbs  enough  to  give  the  dish  a nice 
consistency;  shake  crumbs  over  the  top,  and  speck  it  with 
a few  tiny  bumps  of  butter  ; add  a spoonful  of  sugar,  if  you 
wish  to  correct  acidity,  and  bake  thirty  or  forty  minutes. 

Tomatoes  with  Spaghetti. — Boil  spaghetti  in  salted  water 
or  beef  stock  till  tender,  and  serve  it  with  tomato  sauce  and 
grated  Parmesan  cheese.  The  sauce  is  made  by  boiling 
down  the  contents  of  one  tin  of  tomatoes  till  it  is  reduced 
by  one-half,  first  adding  one  chopped  onion,  one  table- 
spoonful of  butter  or  lard,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
When  boiled,  and  they  must  be  slowly  boiled,  press  them 
through  a sieve,  and  add  cayenne  pepper  and  a bay-leaf. 
This  makes  enough  for  half  a pound  of  spaghetti. 

If  there  is  too  much  for  one  day,  a baked  dish  can 
be  made  for  the  next.  The  surplus  should  be  saved  with- 
out mixing.  Put  a layer  of  the  boiled  spaghetti  in  a 
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baking-dish,  moisten  it  with  tomato  sauce,  and  cover  it 
lightly  with  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  filling  the  dish  in  this 
way,  and  over  the  top  layer  put  about  a dozen  little  lumps 
of  butter,  and  bake,  covered  for  the  first  fifteen  minutes, 
then  let  it  get  a light  brown,  and  serve. 

Devilled  Tomatoes. — Two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  a tea- 
spoonful of  mustard,  one  raw  egg,  a tablespoonful  of  hot 
vinegar,  one  saltspoonful  of  powdered  sugar,  one  quarter  of 
a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a dash  of  pepper,  to  every  three 
tomatoes  are  needed.  Select  tomatoes  that  are  large,  ripe, 
and  firm  ; pour  over  them  enough  boiling  water  to  loosen 
the  skins  ; peel  them,  and  cut  them  in  thick  slices.  Cream 
the  butter,  add  to  it  the  powdered  sugar  and  the  mustard, 
and  mix  them  well.  Add  the  salt  and  pepper,  and  rub  into 
the  mixture  the  yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg.  For  this  use  a 
sieve.  Heat  the  vinegar,  then  add  that,  and  finally  a 
beaten  raw  egg.  Set  the  sauce  over  hot  water,  and  cook 
it  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  Fry  the 
slices  of  tomato  in  a tablespoonful  of  butter,  pour  the 
sauce  over  them,  and  send  them  to  table  very  hot,  or  else 
quite  cold. 

Tomato  and  Mushroom  Pie. — Line  a pie-dish  with  a light 
puff  paste.  Peel  one  pound  of  both  vegetables,  and  put  a 
layer  of  sliced  tomatoes  first,  sprinkled  with  salt  and 
pepper,  a few  tiny  sprigs  of  parsley,  a few  lumps  of  butter 
rolled  well  in  flour,  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  rich  cream. 
Then  place  the  mushrooms,  which  should  be  small  and  left 
whole,  and  let  another  layer  of  tomatoes  be  at  the  top. 
Cover  with  paste,  and  bake  the  pie  for  an  hour.  It  must 
be  served  hot. 

N.B. — This  dish  can  equally  well,  and  with  much  less 
trouble,  be  made  with  tinned  tomatoes  and  mushrooms. 

To  Peel  Tomatoes. — Choose  those  that  are  firm  and  ripe. 
Lay  them  in  a wire  basket,  and  plunge  them  for  just  three 
seconds  in  boiling  water,  and  drop  them  in  cold  water  for 
five  minutes  before  removing  the  skins.  Treated  thus, 
a bowlful  can  be  peeled  in  very  little  time. 
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Vegetables  in  Milk — A Vegetarian  Dish. — Put  in  the  oven 
in  a deep  earthenware  dish  about  one  pint  of  milk,  let  it 
remain  there  until  it  reaches  boiling  point,  then  thicken  it 
with  a teaspoonful  of  well-dried  flour  stirred  energetically 
in.  Cut  into  pieces  some  sticks  of  celery,  some  tomatoes, 
and  some  artichokes,  sufficient  in  all  to  fill  up  the  milk. 
Place  whole  mushrooms  all  over  the  top,  and  over  these 
miniature  umbrellas  put  pieces  of  buttered  toast.  It  should 
bake  for  about  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  and  the 
dish  should  be  covered  to  keep  in  the  steam.  Serve  it 
very  hot. 

Cold  Vegetables  K4chauff4s. — Mash  into  a smooth  paste 
six  cold  boiled  potatoes,  three  cold  turnips,  and  three  cold 
artichokes.  Season  them  plentifully  with  salt  and  white 
pepper,  also  a little  grated  parsley.  Mix  them  well,  adding 
a teacupful  of  milk.  Press  the  mixture  firmly  in  a deep 
dish,  covering  the  top  with  little  lumps  of  butter.  Set  it 
before  a clear  fire  until  the  whole  of  the  surface  has  become 
golden  brown. 

Vegetable  Pie. — Boil  one  or  two  eggs  hard.  Boil  some 
macaroni,  make  a little  veal  stuffing,  slice  one  or  two  onions 
and  tomatoes,  and  grate  a little  dry  cheese.  Put  it  in 
layers  in  a pie-dish,  with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  a 
cupful  of  stock.  Cover  the  whole  with  flaky  or  short  crust, 
and  bake  in  a good  oven  about  one  hour.  A little  cold 
meat  of  any  kind  may  be  minced  and  added  to  the  other 
ingredients. 

Spiced  Vinegar— A Condiment. — Put  in  a large  earthen- 
ware jar  one  gallon  of  the  very  best  brown  vinegar,  one 
pound  of  capsicums,  one  pound  of  mushrooms,  one  pound 
of  slices  of  lemon,  two  pounds  of  tomatoes,  one  ounce  of 
every  sort  of  spice,  also  one  ounce  each  of  mustard  seed, 
red  peppers,  and  chillies.  Set  it  on  the  hob  to  cook  for 
about  four  hours,  and  when  cold  strain  it  off,  returning  it 
to  the  jar,  accompanied  by  one  pound  of  shalots,  one  pound 
of  celery  root,  and  one  ounce  of  garlic,  four  ounces  of  moist 
sugar,  and  three  ounces  of  salt.  Cover  the  jar  closely,  and 
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use  the  spiced  vinegar  as  required,  pouring  off  the  clear 
sauce  into  a cruet. 

To  Make  Tarragon  Vinegar. — Get  a market  bunch  of 
tarragon,  take  off  the  leaves,  and  chop  up  the  stalks  very 
fine,  put  it  all  in  a wide-mouthed  glass  bottle.  Fill  it  up 
with  French  vinegar,  and  in  about  a week  or  so  pour  the 
vinegar  into  small  bottles  and  add  fresh  vinegar  to  the 
leaves. 

A New  White  Pickle. — Take  one  pound  of  each  of  the 
following  vegetables  : — Cauliflower,  gherkins,  onions  (small), 
shalots,  scarlet  runners,  button  mushrooms,  carrots,  turnips, 
radishes,  leeks,  beetroot,  and  of  the  best  sticks  of  celery, 
small  English  tomatoes,  and  red  capsicums.  Pull  the 
cauliflower  to  pieces,  and  with  the  fingers  cut  into  tiny 
squares  the  carrots,  leeks,  beetroot,  and  celery.  Put  all  in 
a jar  with  three  ounces  of  fine  table  salt,  one  ounce  each  of 
mustard  seed,  whole  red  and  black  peppers,  cloves,  allspice, 
mace,  six  bay  leaves,  about  a similar  number  of  the  chives 
of  garlic,  and  three  ounces  of  lump  sugar.  Pour  in  suffi- 
cient good  French  vinegar  to  cover  all  these.  Seal  the  jar 
hermetically  for  a week  or  a fortnight,  but  give  it  a good 
shaking  every  day.  The  pickle  will  then  be  ready  for 
table. 

Potato  Cake — An  Irish  Dish,  nationally  known  as  “ Fadge.” 
— Take  one  pound  of  cold  boiled  potatoes  and  mash  or 
crumble  them,  adding  sufficient  salt  to  flavour  them.  Roll 
them  out  with  only  sufficient  flour  to  keep  the  potatoes 
from  sticking  to  the  board.  Finally,  roll  them  very  thin, 
cut  them  in  rounds,  squares,  or  diamonds,  and  bake  them 
on  a hot  dish  in  the  oven,  or  over  the  fire  on  a “ griddle  ” 
or  pan. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

l’UDDINGS — TARTS — SWEETS. 

Almond  Rock. — Blanch  ten  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  and  cut 
them  into  quarters.  Put  in  a large  common  pie-dish  one 
pound  of  coarse  moist  sugar,  six  ounces  of  butter,  the  juice 
of  a lemon,  and  the  almonds.  Set  the  dish  on  a trivet  in 
the  oven,  which  should  be  moderately  hot,  and  from  the 
time  that  the  sugar  begins  to  melt,  stir  it  frequently,  as  the 
greatest  care  is  required  to  see  that  it  does  not  burn. 
When  the  grain  of  the  sugar  disappears,  throw  a little  into 
cold  water,  and  if  it  snaps  easily  it  is  ready.  Grease  a large 
flat  tin  and  pour  the  rock  on  it. 

Baked  Apples. — Peel  twelve  good  baking  apples,  and  put 
them  into  a deep  pie-dish  accompanied  by  the  undermen- 
tioned ingredients  : — One  wineglassful  of  water,  two  of  port, 
two  of  cream,  twelve  ounces  of  sugar,  four  of  blanched  and 
split  sweet  almonds,  four  of  mixed  candied  peel  cut  into 
small  pieces,  eight  whole  cloves,  and  half  a teaspoonful  of 
ground  cinnamon.  Set  the  dish  in  an  extremely  moderate 
oven,  allowing  the  apples  to  cook  very  slowly,  two  hours  or 
more,  the  longer  the  better.  They  are  delicious,  either  hot 
or  cold. 

Apple  Meringue. — Make  an  apple  marmalade.  Add  the 
necessary  quantity  of  sugar,  and  reduce  the  marmalade  by 
placing  it  on  a slow  fire  till  it  thickens.  Put  it  in  a dish 
that  will  stand  the  fire.  Beat  up  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
add  powdered  sugar,  and  cover  the  marmalade  with  it. 
Heat  both  together  over  a slow  fire  so  that  the  meringue 
may  form  without  taking  a too  deep  tint. 

Apple  and  Rice  Pudding— A Viennese  Dish.— Line  a mould 
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for  a charlotte  russe  with  thin  paste  sweetened  according  to 
taste,  then  boil  some  rice  in  milk  flavoured  with  vanilla,  and 
prepare  some  apple  marmalade,  adding  quinces  ii  possible. 
Fill  up  the  mould  thus  A layer  of  apple  marmalade, 
another  of  rice,  another  of  apple  marmalade,  renewing  till 
quite  filled  up  ; place  the  mould  in  the  oven,  let  the  contents 
cook  for  an  hour  on  a rather  slow  fire,  then  turn  them  out, 
pour  apricot  syrup  over  the  pudding,  and  serve  it  hot. 

Apples  k la  Patti. — Make  a syrup  of  a pint  of  water  and 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  ; pare  and  peel  six  fine 
cooking  apples,  cut  them  into  quarters,  take  the  pips  away, 
and  parboil  the  apples.  When  the  knife  penetrates  easily 
into  the  apples,  drain  the  liquor  off,  and  reduce  it  to  the 
consistency  of  syrup.  Add  two  liqueur  glasses  full  of 
Kirschenwasser.  Place  the  apples  symmetrically  in  a deep 
dish,  and  pour  the  syrup  over  them. 

Conserve  of  Apples  and  Pears. — -Take  one  pound  of  the 
hardest  green  baking  apples  and  one  pound  of  the  hardest 
stewing  pears.  Peel  both,  and  cut  the  apples  into  quarters 
and  the  pears  into  halves,  coring  both,  but  retaining  the 
pippins.  Put  them  into  a deep  red  earthenware  pan  with 
two  pounds  of  sifted  sugar,  two  ounces  of  candied  peel,  the 
grated  rind  of  one  whole  lemon,  one  whole  orange  sliced 
and  freed  from  pips,  and  the  juice  of  both,  six  or  eight 
cloves,  half  a stick  of  cinnamon,  a few  knobs  of  ginger,  and 
either  a tumbler  of  port,  or  half  that  quantity  of  rum. 
Cover  the  pan  and  set  it  in  a moderate  oven,  where  it 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  until  the  fruit  is  perfectly 
cooked  through,  and  the  syrup  a lovely  rich  red,  which 
process  takes  quite  six  or  eight  hours.  The  fruit  should 
not  be  broken.  Serve  it  cold  with  whipped  cream. 

Apple  Jam  k la  Berners. — To  each  pound  of  cored,  peeled 
apples  allow  a pound  of  preserving  sugar,  half  a stick  of 
cinnamon,  seven  cloves,  two  ounces  of  whole  ginger,  and 
the  peel  of  a medium-sized  lemon.  Put  in  a preserving-pan 
all  these  ingredients  except  the  apples,  and  add  a pint  of 
water  for  every  pound  of  fruit.  Let  it  boil  up  quickly  until 
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the  syrup  begins  to  thicken.  Then  throw  in  the  apples, 
and  let  them  boil  for  half  an  hour  after  reaching  bubbling 
point.  Stir  them  well  almost  all  the  time,  as  the  syrup  is 
very  likely  to  catch.  Some  kinds  of  apples  require  more 
boiling  than  others,  but  it  is  easy  to  tell  when  they  are 
done,  as  they  assume  an  amber  hue,  and  become  clear  and 
transparent.  In  putting  the  jam  into  jars,  lift  out  the  pieces 
°f  ginger,  cloves,  and  cinnamon.  The  lemon  peel  can  be 
left  in.  This  jam  should  be  put  into  jars  while  still  fairly 
hot,  and  covered  over  before  it  becomes  quite  cold. 

Apple  Tarts  a la  Josephine. — Take  eight  large  cooking 
apples.  Peel  them  and  cut  them  in  quarters,  putting  them 
into  a deep  dish  with  twelve  ounces  of  castor  sugar,  the 
grated  peel  of  half  a lemon,  and  a little  ground  cinnamon, 
nutmeg,  and  cloves.  Just  as  it  begins  to  bubble  mash  it 
up  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  add  a liqueur  glass  of  Madeira 
and  one  of  Liquid  Sunshine  rum.  Then  let  it  go  on  cook- 
ing till  it  is  thick  enough  to  jelly.  Remove  it  from  the 
oven,  and  before  it  becomes  quite  cold  mix  with  it  the  juice 
of  one  orange,  half  a pint  of  ground  Brazil  nuts,  and  half  a 
pint  of  rich  cream.  Afterwards  line  little  tart  dishes  or 
patty-pans  with  a well-made,  light,  short  crust.  Bake  these 
in  a brisk  oven  until  the  latter  is  done  through  ; then  fill 
the  patties  with  the  apple.  They  may  be  served  either  hot 
or  cold. 

Apricot  Cream. — Rub  one  pound  of  tinned  or  freshly- 
stewed  apricots  through  a hair  sieve.  Dissolve  one  ounce 
of  gelatine  in  a little  milk.  Whip  half  a pint  of  double 
cream  to  a stiff  froth.  Add  all  together,  sweeten  to  taste, 
colour  with  cochineal  a pale  pink,  and  pour  into  a mould. 
Tinned  peaches  may  be  substituted. 

Apricots  with  Cream. — The  tinned  apricots  from  California 
are  delicious.  The  dearest  are  invariably  the  best,  and  the 
finest  brand  is  San  Jose,  price  is.  6d.  Keep  them  in  the 
syrup  until  the  last  moment,  then  lift  them  carefully  out  on 
a glass  dish,  disposing  them  prettily  on  each  other,  so  that 
their  beautiful  warm  orange  tint  may  contrast  agreeably 
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with  the  cold  white  of  the  glass.  Serve  them  with  corn- 
flour mould,  blancmange  or  ground  rice  shape,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  whipped  cream. 

Baked  Custard. — Have  two-thirds  of  a pint  of  cream,  which 
scald  in  a not  too  quick  oven,  as  it  is  required  to  thicken 
during  the  process.  Take  it  out  in  about  one  hour’s  time 
and  beat  into  it  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  five  ounces  of  castor 
sugar,  a tiny  pinch  of  salt,  a larger  one  of  cinnamon,  a grate 
or  two  of  nutmeg,  two  ounces  of  ground  almonds,  and  one 
wineglass  of  port.  After  mixing  all  these  as  completely  as 
possible,  line  a deep  dish  with  a thin  layer  of  extremely 
light  puff  paste,  lay  on  it  one  tablespoonful  each  of  different 
sorts  of  jams,  cherry,  pear,  damson,  peach,  and  strawberry. 
Pour  in  the  custard,  and  bake  it  in  a hot  oven  until  it 
assumes  a pale  yellow  tint.  Whip  up  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
with  the  same  weight  of  cream  and  a dash  of  lemon  juice. 
Pile  it  on  the  top  immediately  before  serving  the  custard. 

Banana  Cream. — Skin  half  a dozen  bananas,  and  with  a 
silver  knife  cut  them  in  small  circles.  Place  them  in  a 
glass  dish,  and  scatter  over  them  a little  castor  sugar  and  a 
few  drops  of  vanilla.  Make  a rather  thick  custard  of  two 
yolks  of  eggs  and  half  a pint  of  milk.  When  it  is  tepid 
pour  it  over  the  bananas.  Whisk  half  a pint  of  cream  to  a 
stiff  froth,  and  pile  it  up  over  the  custard  in  irregular  little 
heaps,  as  rough  and  precipitous-looking  as  possible.  This 
is  a delicious  little  dish. 

Baked  Bananas. — Take  two  dozen  large  and  perfectly 
fresh  ripe  bananas.  Split  them  in  halves,  and  put  them  in- 
to a pie-dish,  in  which  one  pound  of  lump  sugar  has  been 
dissolved,  in  sufficient  water  to  cover  them.  Set  the  dish 
in  the  oven,  and  let  it  cook  slowly  for  two  hours.  Then 
boil  in  a pipkin  one  tumbler  of  rum  and  one  wineglass  of 
port  with  half  a stick  of  cinnamon,  seven  or  eight  cloves, 
and  half  a grated  nutmeg,  pour  it  among  the  bananas,  re- 
turn them  to  the  oven  and  leave  them  for  half  an  hour 
longer.  When  cold,  each  strip  of  fruit  should  be  perfectly 
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glace.  The  dish  should  be  set  on  a freezer  after  leaving 
the  oven. 

Bananas  Crystallised.  — Make  a thick  syrup  with  two 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar  and  three  pints  of  water.  Boil  it  until 
it  is  candy  high.  Feel  twenty-four  bananas,  and  split  them 
in  halves  lengthways.  Lay  them  in  a deep  dish,  and  pour 
the  syrup  over  them,  and  then  put  them  into  a moderate 
oven,  leaving  them  for  half  an  hour,  when  they  will  be 
crystallised. 

Banana  and  Damson  Tart. — Line  a pie-dish  with  a very 
thin  paste,  and  then  put  at  the  bottom  a layer  of  bananas 
(eight  sliced  across)  sprinkled  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sifted  sugar,  a few  grates  of  fresh  lemon  peel,  and  three 
dessertspoonfuls  of  rum.  Then  fill  up  the  dish  with  pre- 
served damsons  and  some  of  the  juice  belonging  to  them, 
covering  it  with  a very  light  short  crust.  Bake  the  pie  for 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  a brisk  oven.  Serve  it 
with  the  following  sauce Mix  the  yolk  of  one  egg  with 
twice  its  weight  of  cream  and  a tablespoonful  of  rum 
sweetened  with  a liqueur-glass  of  the  syrup  of  the  damsons. 
Both  tart  and  sauce  are  equally  good  hot  or  cold. 

Sweet  Batter  Pudding.  — Dry  thoroughly  six  ounces  of 
pastry  flour,  put  into  it  a pinch  of  salt  and  a little  cinnamon 
and  lemon  peel  grated  finely,  with  four  ounces  of  sugar. 
The  batter  must  be  madewiththe  yolks  of  four  eggs, sufficient 
hot  milk,  and  two  wineglassfuls  of  cream.  Then  beat  the 
flour  into  it  by  degrees,  and  until  it  froths.  Grease  a dish, 
pour  in  half  the  pudding,  then  about  an  inch  deep  of  any 
preserved  fruit,  and  fill  up  with  the  remainder  of  the  batter. 
It  should  be  put  into  a very  brisk  oven  until  sufficiently 
done  through,  and  must  be  served  immediately. 

Blackberry  Custard. — Boil  one  pound  of  freshly  gathered 
blackberries  with  one  pound  of  sugar  until  the  fruit  is  in  a 
pulp,  then  steam  it  through  a jelly-bag.  While  that  is 
getting  cold,  make  a pint  and  a half  of  thick  custard  with- 
out any  flavouring  whatever,  but  add  one  wineglassful  of 
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brandy  when  mixing  both  together,  and  stirring  the  custard 
gently  but  completely  into  the  fruit  (using  half  a pint  of 
each),  and  whisk  until  it  has  become  nice  and  frothy.  Serve 
it  cold  in  custard  cups. 

Blancmange. — Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  one 
quart  of  milk,  one  and  a half  ounces  of  gelatine,  the  rind  of 
half  a lemon,  and  four  laurel  leaves.  Put  all  the  ingredi- 
ents into  a lined  saucepan  ; let  them  simmer  gently  till  the 
gelatine  is  dissolved  ; taste  it  occasionally  to  ascertain  when 
it  is  sufficiently  flavoured  with  the  laurel  leaves  ; then  take 
them  out,  and  keep  stirring  the  mixture  over  the  fire  for 
about  ten  minutes  Strain  it  through  a fine  sieve  into  a 
jug,  and  when  nearly  cold  pour  it  into  a well-oiled  mould, 
omitting  the  sediment  at  the  bottom.  Turn  it  out  carefully 
on  a dish,  and  garnish  with  preserves,  bright  jelly,  or  a 
compote  of  fruit.  It  can  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
ground  almonds  and  cream. 

Cassava  Pudding— A West  Indian  Recipe. — Take  two  cas- 
savas about  eight  inches  in  length  ; be  careful  that  they 
are  newly  dug  from  the  earth;  peel  them  and  wash  them  in 
water  once,  then  cut  them  into  convenient  pieces  for  grat- 
ing, taking  each  piece  from  the  water  as  it  is  required, 
until  the  whole  is  grated  into  a soft  white  mass.  Take  the 
kernel  of  one  cocoanut  out  of  its  shell,  break  it  into  pieces 
wash  it  clean,  and  then  grate  it,  mixing  the  cocoanut  and 
cassava  together.  Add  to  it  one  pound  of  brown  sugar, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  and  the  same  quantity  of  sweet,  fresh 
lard,  half  a pound  of  well-washed  currants,  a small  quantity 
of  black  pepper  and  powdered  spice ; mix  the  whole  well 
together  ; put  it  into  a well-greased  dripping-pan  ; bake  it 
in  a moderately  hot  oven  for  half  an  hour.  This  pudding 
is  best  eaten  while  hot. 

Note. — Cassava  is  the  root  of  cassada,  a tropical  plant. 
Prepared  in  one  way,  it  is  tapioca. 

Chartreuse  de  Pommes. — Take  twenty  fine  cooking  apples, 
peel  them,  use  the  little  instrument  with  which  people  ex- 
tract the  centre  of  an  apple  to  take  pieces  out  all  roqnd 
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the  centre,  and  line  your  mould  with  those  bits  of  apple 
which  are  about  the  size  of  the  little  finger ; with  the 
remainder  of  the  apples  make  a quantity  of  marmalade, 
with  which  fill  up  the  centre  of  the  mould.  When  the 
chartreuse  is  well  cooked  turn  it  out  of  the  mould,  and  it 
is  ready  to  serve. 

Cherry  Custard. — Make  a thick-boiled  custard,  and  when 
it  is  nearly  cold  pour  it  into  a deep  glass  dish.  Scatter 
over  it  a layer  of  preserved  cherries  with  some  of  their 
syrup  immediately  before  sending  it  to  table. 

Pickled  Cherries. — Take  two  quarts  of  large  black  cherries; 
do  not  pluck  off  the  stalks,  but  lay  them  just  as  they  are  in 
a deep  dish  or  jar,  and  sprinkle  them  with  about  six  ounces 
of  crushed  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  ground  ginger,  one  of 
nutmeg,  one  of  ground  mace,  a few  grains  of  salt,  and  three 
laurel  leaves.  Squeeze  the  juice  out  of  a dozen  lemons  and 
half  that  number  of  oranges,  and  boil  it  with  three  wine- 
glasses of  brandy,  one  stick  of  cinnamon,  and  seven  or  eight 
cloves.  When  it  has  boiled  remove  the  spice,  and  pour  the 
wine,  etc.,  over  the  fruit  while  in  a boiling  state,  and  cover 
the  cherries  immediately.  When  perfectly  cold  they  are 
ready  for  use.  Put  into  wide-mouthed  glass  bottles,  and 
they  will  keep  for  months  if  hermetically  sealed. 

Chestnuts  as  a Sweet. — First  wash,  then  peel,  two  dozen, 
and  place  them  in  a saucepan  with  a quarter  of  their 
weight  in  castor  sugar  and  half  a glass  of  water.  Leave 
the  saucepan  on  a slow  fire  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Squeeze  a lemon  over  the  nuts,  and  arrange  them  in 
circular  fashion  round  a dish,  in  the  centre  of  which  place 
orange  or  apricot  marmalade.  Serve  them  hot,  lightly 
powdered  with  sugar. 

Chocolate  Custard. — Mix  a cup  of  chocolate  so  thick  that 
the  teaspoon  will  stand  upright  in  it.  Then  make  a custard 
with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  half  a pint  of  cream, 
sweetened  with  seven  lumps  of  sugar,  and  flavoured  with  a 
little  vanifla  and  ground  almonds.  When  this  is  ready, 
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pour  both  custard  and  chocolate  into  a pie-dish,  and  stir 
them  vigorously  together  until  they  are  thoroughly  amalga- 
mated. Place  in  a glass  dish  a layer  of  apricot  jam,  and 
when  the  custard  is  a little  cool,  pour  it  over  the  jam. 
This  is  best  served  cold. 

Christmas  Pudding— An  Excellent  Recipe. — Chop  one  and  a 
half  pounds  of  beef-suet  very  fine.  Carefully  stone  one  and 
a half  pounds  of  raisins.  Pick,  clean,  and  dry  one  and  a 
half  pounds  each  of  currants  and  sultanas.  Grate  one  and 
a half  pounds  of  bread-crumbs  very  fine.  Cut  up  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  candied  peel.  Blanch  and  chop 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  the  best  almonds,  reserving 
sufficient  whole  ones  to  stick  all  over  the  pudding  when 
serving.  Peel,  core,  and  chop  one  and  a half  pounds  of 
apples  (not  Blenheim  apples,  but  some  good  cooking  sort). 
Sift  and  dry  half  a pound  of  flour.  Beat  five  eggs  till  they 
are  quite  light.  Weigh  out  one  and  a half  pounds  of  moist 
sugar,  scatter  over  it  two  ounces  of  mixed  spice,  the  grated 
peel  and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Now  mix  the  flour  with  the 
bread-crumbs  in  a deep  pan,  add  the  suet,  mixing  in  each 
ingredient  separately  for  a few  moments  before  adding  the 
next,  until  all  are  well  amalgamated.  Put  the  fruit  in 
after  the  sugar,  peel,  and  almonds,  and  lastly  the  eggs. 
Procure  half  a pint  of  old  ale,  and  with  this  moisten  the 
mass,  adding  two  wineglassfuls  of  Liquid  Sunshine  rum. 
Mix  all  well  together,  and  then  separate  the  mixture  into 
two  puddings  or  three,  according  to  the  size  required.  Tie 
them  in  cloths.  Have  ready  a large  boiler,  with  small 
plates  on  the  bottom  on  which  to  stand  the  puddings,  and 
half  full  of  boiling  water  (put  the  plates  in  when  the  water 
is  still  cold).  Put  the  puddings  in  on  the  plates,  and  let 
them  boil  for  eight  hours.  Take  them  out.  Let  the 
moisture  drip  from  them,  and  then  hang  them  up  in  the 
larder.  They  will  keep  for  a year,  and  each  will  need  two 
hours’  boiling  on  the  day  it  is  to  be  served. 

Note. — It  is  usual  to  boil  puddings  of  this  kind  in  basins, 
but  I recommend  the  cloth.  Let  anyone  try  the  two 
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methods,  and  pronounce  upon  the  results.  It  is  easy  to 
boil  the  two  together,  one  in  a basin  and  one  in  a cloth. 
The  flavour  of  the  latter  will  be  infinitely  preferable. 

N.B.-r— The  pudding  served  on  Christmas  Day  should 
contain  a silver  coin,  not  smaller  than  a sixpence,  a silver 
thimble,  a gold  or  silver  ring,  a large  Spanish  nut,  a large 
bone  button.  Whoever  gets  the  money  will  be  lucky 
throughout  the  approaching  year.  The  thimble  and 
button  portend  celibacy  during  the  same  period.  The  nut 
means  wealth.  When  serving  the  pudding  stick  whole 
blanched  almonds  all  over  it,  a sprig  of  well-berried  holly 
at  the  top,  and  pour  over  the  whole  half  a glass  of  brandy 
or  rum.  Just  outside  the  dining-room  door  set  light  to 
this,  so  that  the  pudding  enters  the  room  surrounded  by 
blue  flames. 

An  Easy  Way  to  Stone  Raisins. — Have  a pair  of  small* 
sharp  scissors,  pinch  the  seeds  all  together  into  one  side  of 
the  raisin,  and  clip  them  out ; keep  a little  bowl  of  cold 
water  to  dip  sticky  fingers  into  occasionally. 

To  Cleanse  Currants. — Put  them  into  a colander,  and  that 
in  a large  pan  of  clear  water;  rub  the  little  berries  thor- 
oughly, and  renew  the  water  twice  or  more,  until  not  a 
vestige  of  grit  or  sand  remains.  Then  dry  them  in  a soft 
cloth,  spread  them  on  a large  platter,  and  leave  them  in  the 
oven,  barely  warm,  a few  hours.  , 

To  Blanch  Almonds. — Put  them  in  boiling  water.  Press 
up  the  skin  towards  the  thickest  end  with  the  thumb.  If 
it  does  not  readily  detach  itself,  use  more  water. 

Christmas  Pudding  k la  Blomfield. — Take  four  large  juicy 
baking  apples,  four  pears,  one  foreign  pine,  or  a tinned  one, 
one  lemon  and  one  orange,  and  chop  them  into  small  pieces, 
adding  four  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  ground  finely,  two 
ounces  of  mixed  candied  peels,  and  flavouring  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  mixed  grated  nutmeg,  cinnamon  and  clove. 
Sweeten  the  mixture  with  one  pound  of  sifted  sugar.  Mix 
into  this  one  pound  of  raw  beef  marrow,  one  pound  of  well- 
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dried  flour,  with  a pinch  of  salt.  When  all  the  ingredients 
are  thoroughly  blended,  add  six  eggs,  whites  as  well  as 
yolks,  a teacupfui  of  Liquid  Sunshine  rum,  and  one  of  any 
sweet  wine.  All  must  be  stirred  together  and  left  until  the 
next  day,  just  as  it  is,  but  covered.  This  pudding  takes 
five  hours  to  boil.  When  serving  it,  stick  blanched  almonds 
on  the  top,  and  send  it  to  table  surrounded  by  lighted  rum. 

Cream  Blancmange  without  Cream. — Put  a pint  and  a half 
of  milk  in  a clean  stewpan,  and  let  it  come  to  the  boil,  add- 
ing a saltspoonful  of  salt  and  two  ounces  of  loaf  sugar. 
Meanwhile,  mix  a dessertspoonful  of  arrowroot  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water.  Pour  the  boiling  milk  over 
this,  stirring  the  while,  and  then  return  the  whole  to  the 
stewpan,  stirring  one  way  until  the  milk  thickens.  Remove 
the  stewpan  to  a part  of  the  stove  where  the  contents  can- 
not cook.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  stir  them 
into  the  milk.  Stir  all  again  until  the  whole  is  thick,  and 
then  pour  it  into  a jug.  When  partly  cool,  put  it  in  a glass 
dish.  Scotch  cream  is  made  by  mixing  together  eight  tea- 
spoonfuls of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  four  of  raspberry  or 
strawberry  jam,  the  whites  of  eight  eggs,  and  the  juice  of 
four  lemons,  and  beating  them  for  an  hour. 

Various  Creams. — Into  half  a pint  of  thick  rich  cream 
beat  until  it  is  hardly  anything  but  froth  a third  of  the 
weight  of  the  syrup  of  preserved  strawberries.  For  choco- 
late cream,  take  also  half  a pint  of  cream  and  one-fourth 
of  finely  powdered  chocolate  in  its  dry  state,  and  for  the 
flavour  of  almonds,  one-third  of  the  weight  of  ground 
almonds  to  the  c^ream  used.  Everything  lies  in  the  length 
of  time  the  cream  is  whisked.  Serve  them  as  follows  : — Put 
into  custard  cups  a teaspoonful  of  any  preserved  fruit  liked, 
and  then  fill  them  up  with  the  creams.  The  white  of  one 
egg  to  one  pint  of  cream  is  a considerable  help  to  a success- 
ful and  quick  frothing.  They  should  be  set  on  a freezer 
for  a few  minutes  before  being  served. 

Fried  Cream. — Boil  a pint  of  good  milk  with  some  lemon 
peel,  mix  two  eggs  with  as  much  flour  as  they  will  absorb, 
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add  four  more  eggs,  mix  with  the  hot  milk,  taking  the 
lemon  peel  away.  See  there  are  no  lumps  in  the  cream. 
Let  it  cook,  constantly  turning  it  with  a wooden  spoon. 
At  the  end  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  add  salt,  sugar,  a little 
butter,  a few  drops  of  orange-flower  water,  let  it  simmer  for 
eight  minutes  more,  mix  in  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  pour  the 
cream  on  a tray  lined  with  butter,  let  it  be  about  as  thick 
as  a finger,  and  let  it  cool.  Cut  it  into  small  lozenges, 
covering  them  with  fine  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them  of  a 
golden  colour.  Drain  the  moisture  off,  and  serve  them  hot 
on  a tray,  and  sprinkle  them  with  crushed  sugar. 

Damson  and  Banana  Tart.— Lay  in  a pie-dish  enough 
damsons,  fresh  or  preserved,  to  cover  the  bottom  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch,  adding  syrup  to  the  same  depth.  Then 
add  a layer  of  bananas,  showering  sifted  sugar  over  them, 
and  a liqueur  glass  of  brandy.  Proceed  in  this  way  till  the 
dish  is  full.  Cover  it  with  a well-made  puff  paste,  and 
bake  it  in  a quick  oven.  The  sauce  should  be  made  thus  : — 
Devonshire  cream,  two  wineglasses  ; syrup  of  damsons,  one 
wineglass  ; brandy,  two  dessertspoonfuls,  all  mixed  well 
together. 

Sweet  Dumplings. — Take  six  ounces  of  well-dried  flour, 
sweeten  it  with  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  flavour  it  with  a 
saltspoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon,  two  of  grated  peels, 
orange  and  lemon,  and  two  pounded  cloves.  Make  it  into  a 
paste  with  as  much  as  necessary  of  butter,  cream,  and  the 
syrup  of  any  nicely  preserved  fruit  preferred.  Form  it  into 
small  balls  about  the  size  of  a nectarine,  and  boil  it  loosely 
in  half  milk  and  half  water.  The  dumplings  take  quite  an 
hour  to  cook.  The  milk  and  water  must  be  boiling  when 
the  dumplings  are  thrown  in.  Serve  wine  sauce  with 
them. 

Pancakes  h la  Russe.— Dry  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
the  very  best  flour,  and  mix  into  it  six  ounces  of  sifted 
sugar,  four  ounces  of  ground  pistachio  nuts,  a teaspoonful 
of  grated  lemon  peel,  one  of  cinnamon,  and  two-thirds  of  a 
grated  nutmeg.  Thoroughly  mix  the  above  while  in  a dry 
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state,  then  put  it  into  a bread  pan,  raising  it  high  round  a 
vacant  central  space.  Melt  in  a pint  and  a half  of  boiling 
milk  one  ounce  of  German  yeast  ; pour  it  in  the  centre  of 
the  pan  and  work  it  as  though  for  bread.  Leave  it  in  a 
warm  place  for  an  hour  to  rise,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
beat  into  it  eight  eggs  and  four  ounces  of  butter.  Instead 
of  being  a batter — such  as  is  generally  the  foundation  of 
pancakes — this  should  be  a sort  of  extremely  light  and 
frothy  dough.  Dredge  plenty  of  flour  on  the  pasteboard 
and  roll  it  into  small  sizes  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Spread  upon  each  bottom  piece  a layer  of  any  preserved 
fruits  preferred  ; moisten  the  pancakes  with  a teaspoonful 
of  rum  or  brandy,  according  to  the  fruits  used  ; cover  it 
with  another  piece,  and  pinch  both  firmly  together.  Fry 
them  in  boiling  olive  oil — both  sides  should  be  a rich 
yellow.  Drain  them  perfectly  free  from  any  grease,  and 
serve  them  upon  napkins.  Well-whipped  cream,  or  the 
whites  of  eggs  frothed  and  flavoured  with  a little  lemon 
juice  and  sugar,  can  be  thickly  laid  on  the  top  in  snowy 
ridges. 

Pudding  k la  Farleton. — Line  a tart-dish  with  slices  of 
sponge-cake,  sprinkle  them  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
brandy,  then  place  on  them  a layer  of  preserved  pears.  On 
the  top  of  those  put  another  layer,  but  of  macaroons,  which 
sprinkle  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  rum  (in  which  are  two 
lumps  of  sugar  and  one  pinch  each  of  cinnamon  and 
pounded  cloves),  then  again  a thick  layer  of  preserved 
peaches,  or  indeed  both.  Squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon  and  of  one  whole  orange,  and  cover  all  with  a crust 
of  the  lightest  puff  paste  imaginable.  Bake  this  pudding 
in  a moderate  oven  until  the  paste  is  sufficiently  cooked, 
and  serve  it  either  hot  or  cold. 

Fig  Cake. — Chop  six  ounces  of  large  new  figs,  four  ounces 
of  new  dates,  two  ounces  of  mixed  candied  peels,  and  four 
ounces  of  blanched  sweet  almonds,  into  tiny  square  pieces. 
Sweeten  this  with  four  ounces  of  moist  sugar,  and  flavour 
it  with  half  an  ounce  of  ground  cinnamon,  the  same  weight 
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of  grated  lemon  peel,  or  six  cloves  pounded.  Mix  the 
above  ingredients  very  completely  with  a wooden  spoon, 
then  moisten  them  with  one  wineglass  of  sherry,  one  of 
lemon  juice,  one  of  orange  juice,  and  as  many  whites  of 
eggs  as  are  necessary  to  cement  it  together  thoroughly.  It 
should  be  a sort  of  thick  paste,  and  at  this  stage  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  to  ferment  for  a couple  of  hours.  After- 
wards put  it  into  a tin  to  bake  very  slowly  until  it  becomes 
quite  solid.  Before  it  is  cold,  cut  into  little  thick  blocks. 
It  is  intended  to  be  eaten  cold. 

Chocolate  Filberts. — Crack  one  pound  of  the  nuts,  and  put 
them  into  a very  moderate  oven  to  dry,  and  bake  as  gently 
as  possible  for  half  an  hour.  While  they  are  doing  so, 
prepare  the  chocolate  as  follows  : — Grate  very  finely  half  a 
pound,  sweeten  it  with  six  ounces  of  sugar,  putting  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  and  a very  slight  flavouring  of 
vanilla.  Make  it  into  a thick  paste  with  sufficient  whites 
of  eggs.  Take  the  nuts  out  of  the  oven  (the  skins  will  rub 
off  almost  with  a touch),  place  them  on  a flat  dish,  pour 
the  chocolate  over  them,  and  roll  them  about  with  a small 
wooden  spoon  until  the  nuts  are  entirely  embedded.  Flour 
a baking-tin,  and  place  them  at  a good  distance  from  each 
other,  baking  them  slowly  until  the  chocolate  hardens.  If 
they  should  stick  together  they  can  be  separated  when 
cold.  They  will  keep  some  time  in  a glass  bottle. 

Boiled  Gooseberry  Pudding. — Line  the  mould  with  a well- 
made,  light,  and  rich  crust.  Put  in  about  a pound  of  the 
fruit,  sufficiently  sweetened  and  seasoned  with  a little 
grated  cinnamon,  orange  and  lemon  peel.  Add  also  one 
wineglass  of  port  and  one  of  cream.  On  the  top  put  a 
layer  of  ratafias.  Lay  the  crust  over  very  carefully,  so 
that  no  juice  escapes,  and  tie  the  tin  in  a thickly  buttered 
cloth.  Boil  for  about  a couple  of  hours.  Ripe  gooseberries 
may  be  used  for  this  pudding. 

Greengages  and  Damsons  Preserved. — Put  on  in  a preserv- 
ing-pan two  and  a half  pounds  of  lump  sugar,  with  the 
juice  of  six  very  sweet  oranges,  half  a pint  of  good  brown 
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brandy,  and  a similar  measure  of  port.  Cover  the  pan, 
and  set  it  on  the  hob  by  a very  slow  fire  for  an  hour. 
When  it  begins  to  boil  put  in  the  two  quarts  of  stoned 
greengages  and  one  of  damsons,  also  a teacupful  of  the 
kernels  of  both.  Again  close  the  pan,  and  leave  the  jam 
to  simmer  for  an  hour.  Remove  them  from  the  fire,  and 
allow  them  to  stand  over  night  in  the  pan.  Next  day  put 
them  into  glass  bottles.  Well  sealed,  they  will  keep  for 
months.  Put  into  a rich  crust,  they  make  a good  roly-poly. 

Gresham  Pudding. — With  six  ounces  of  ground  rice  mix 
six  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  six  ounces  of  ground  almonds, 
half  pound  of  beef  marrow  shred  as  finely  as  possible,  three 
ounces  of  candied  peel  also  very  finely  chopped,  and  the 
grated  peel  of  one  whole  lemon.  Mix  all  this  very  com- 
pletely, then  add  the  juice  of  three  oranges  and  of  one 
lemon.  To  make  it  into  a paste  the  consistency  of  a rather 
thick  custard,  beat  up  into  it  eight  eggs,  the  same  weight 
of  cream,  and  a glass  of  sherry.  Butter  china  moulds,  and 
pour  in  each  one  a thick  layer  of  the  pudding,  a layer  of 
preserved  strawberries,  or  raspberries,  and  currants,  then 
another  layer  of  the  mixture  at  the  top.  Bake  them  for 
an  hour.  For  the  sauce  whip  up  a teacupful  of  cream,  a 
little  sherry,  and  a tablespoonful  of  the  syrup  of  the  fruit 
used. 

Grape  Pie. — Grapes  that  lose  their  bloom,  and  are  unfit 
for  table,  and  yet  fresh  enough  to  eat,  may  be  utilised  as 
follows : — Pick  them  from  the  stalks,  and  lay  them  in  a 
pie-dish  with  alternate  layers  of  cored  and  quartered 
apples,  half  a pound  of  sugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit,  a tea- 
spoonful of  powdered  cinnamon,  and  a dozen  whole  cloves. 
P-our  in  a glass  of  port,  and  fill  up  the  dish  with  water. 
Put  on  a light  paste,  and  bake  the  pie  in  a brisk  oven  for 
an  hour,  or  until  the  paste  is  brown.  The  wine  is  not 
necessary  ; the  grape  pie  will  be  very  nice  without  it. 

Iced  Pudding  k la  Prince  of  Wales. — Procure  two  bottles  of 
rich,  red  strawberries.  Beat  eight  yolks  of  eggs,  as  for 
custard.  Add  the  strawberries,  which  have  previously  been. 
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tossed  in  a sugar  boiler  with  ten  ounces  of  powdered  sugar> 
and  pass  all  through  a tammy  cloth.  Cook  over  a brisk 
fire  until  the  mixture  begins  to  simmer.  Then  beat  it  into 
a purde.  Next  freeze  it  in  the  usual  manner,  and  place  it 
in  a cylindrical  pudding  mould.  Stop  it  down  with  the  lid, 
and  surround  all  with  rough  ice. 

Preserved  Jargonelles. — Peel  them,  but  leave  the  stalks  on, 
using  equal  weights  of  both  fruit  and  sugar.  Place  both  in 
layers  in  a large  earthenware  pan,  which  must  be  left  to 
stand  overnight.  Next  day  put  in  a little  cinnamon,  some 
cloves,  and  a little  grated  lemon  peel,  with  some  chopped 
candied  peel.  Afterwards  put  them  in  the  oven,  where 
they  must  be  left  to  stew  slowly  for  forty-eight  hours. 
They  will  be  a pretty  colour,  and  the  fruit  and  syrup  are 
delicious.  Bottle  them,  and  into  each  bottle  pour  a table- 
spoonful of  brandy.  They  will  keep  for  months,  if  made 
thoroughly  air-tight. 

Pudding  h l’Hotel  Central. — Crumble  three  ounces  of 
stale  sponge-cake,  three  ounces  of  arrowroot  biscuits, 
three  ounces  of  macaroons,  and  three  of  chocolate,  into  a 
powder.  Mix  with  it  four  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  half  an 
ounce  of  ground  cinnamon,  and  one  whole  ounce  of  grated 
orange  and  lemon  peels.  After  mixing  these  ingredients 
thoroughly  while  in  a dry  state,  moisten  them  with  three 
eggs  and  sufficient  boiling  milk  to  make  them  into  a paste 
thick  enough  to  roll  out.  Then  spread  over  it  as  if  making 
a roly-poly  a mixture  of  preserved  strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries. Roll  it  up,  and  wrap  it  round  in  a thickly-buttered 
paper,  which  must  be  made  almost  air-tight.  Place  it  on  a 
flat  dish,  and  stand  it  on  a trivet  in  a moderate  oven  for 
about  two  hours.  Then  carefully  remove  the  paper,  so  as 
not  to  deface  the  surface  of  the  pudding.'  Serve  with  it 
wine  or  brandy  sauce  in  a sauce-boat  separately. 

Macedoine  of  Fresh  Fruit — Russian  Recipe. — Slice  thinly 
three  Seville  oranges,  from  which  the  peel  has  been  re- 
moved ; place  them  at  the  bottom  of  a plain  china  mould. 
Scatter  over  these  a layer  of  grapes  carefully  detached  from 
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the  bunch,  and  separately  wiped  with  a soft,  dry  towel. 
Then  comes  a handful  of  forced  strawberries,  intermingled 
with  fresh  almonds  cut  in  small  shreds,  and  tiny,  square 
pieces  of  hot-house  pine-apple.  Over  these  comes  another 
layer  of  grapes,  closed  in  with  slices  of  oranges.  Dissolve 
two  gills  of  pure  gelatine  in  a pint  of  water  ; when  ready 
for  use,  add  to  all  a wineglass  of  Maraschino,  a tumbler- 
ful of  syrup  of  sugar,  a liqueur  glass  of  anisette,  and  two 
spoonfuls  of  Kummel.  Take  as  many  petals  of  freshly 
plucked  Russian  violets  as  a small  hand  can  hold,  and 
throw  them  in  too.  Pour  this  fragrant  mixture  over  the 
fruit  so  that  it  fills  in  every  crevice,  and  place  the  mould, 
tightly  covered,  in  a pail  of  crushed  ice  and  salt.  Leave  it 
thus  for  three  hours,  until  thoroughly  congealed.  When 
about  to  serve  it,  plunge  the  mould  for  a second  in  boiling 
water,  turn  it  over  on  a cut-glass  dish,  surround  the  trans- 
parent structure  with  a garland  of  Russian  violets,  and 
send  it  up  quickly  to  the  table. 

Pudding  k la  M^nagere. — If  there  happens  to  be  a stale 
loaf  in  the  larder,  too  stale  for  table,  make  it  into  this 
pudding.  Cut  as  many  slices  as  a large  pie-dish  will  hold. 
Lightly  butter  them,  and  cover  each  with  a layer  of  jam. 
Arrange  them  in  a pie-dish,  filling  it  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  top.  Beat  two  eggs  to  a froth,  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  castor  sugar ; stir  the  mixture  into  a pint  and  a half  of 
milk,  and  bake  the  pudding  for  an  hour  in  a moderate 
oven. 

Cake  Trifle. — Cut  a hole  in  a rice  or  sponge-cake,  leaving 
a wall  all  round  about  two  inches.  Put  in  a layer  of  any 
jam  ; make  the  portion  of  cake  removed  into  crumbs,  and 
screen  the  jam  with  parts  of  the  crumbs.  Saturate  all  with 
sherry  or  warm  milk  poured  slowly  over  it.  Now  put  a 
thin  layer  of  whipped  cream,  again  sprinkle  with  the 
crumbs,  over  this  spread  a layer  of  jam.  Mount  the  whole 
with  whipped  cream,  and  screen  with  blanched,  chopped 
almonds.  Decorate  it  with  squares  of  jelly. 

Marmalade  Pudding.— Prepare  three  quarters  of  a pound 
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of  bread-crumbs,  and  mix  them  with  one  pound  of  marma- 
lade, adding  a quarter  pound  of  finely-chopped  beef  suet, 
quarter  pound  sugar,  an  egg  well  beaten,  and  a couple  of 
dessertspoonfuls  of  lemon  juice.  Butter  a mould,  and  line 
it  with  blanched  almonds.  Pour  in  the  pudding,  tie  it  up 
in  a cloth,  plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  three 
hours.  Serve  it  with  wine  sauce. 

Marrow  Pudding. — Chop  as  finely  as  possible  half  a pound 
of  beef  marrow,  four  ounces  of  ratafia  cakes,  two  ounces  of 
sponge-cake,  and  two  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  or  powdered 
biscuit,  three  ounces  of  mixed  candied  peel,  a teaspoonful 
of  cinnamon,  two  pounded  cloves,  a saltspoonful  of  nutmeg, 
and  half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar.  Mix  all  well  together, 
and  amalgamate  with  as  many  eggs  as  will  make  it  into 
the  consistency  of  a thick  batter.  Line  an  earthenware 
pudding  mould  with  buttered  paper,  and  fill  it,  leaving 
sufficient  room  for  the  pudding  to  rise.  It  will  take  about 
an  hour  to  bake.  Serve  it  with  the  following  sauce  : — 
Dissolve  two  ounces  of  sifted  sugar  in  a glass  of  sherry,  and 
one  of  water.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  an  orange  into  it.  Make 
it  very  hot  over  the  fire,  and  pour  it  over  the  pudding. 

Melon  Pat6. — Chop  up  a fair-sized  melon  into  small  pieces, 
and  mix  with  it  half  the  quantity  of  either  crumbled 
macaroons  or  very  stale  sponge-cake,  sweeten  it  with  sugar 
to  taste,  and  flavour  it  with  a little  cinnamon,  grated  orange 
peel,  and  some  orange  juice.  Mix  all  well  together,  and 
make  it  into  a rather  stiff  paste  with  warmed  milk  or  cream 
and  one  glass  of  sherry.  Have  ready  a nice  light  puff 
paste,  which  cut  into  pretty  shapes.  But  in  the  mixture, 
cover  the  pates  the  ordinary  way,  and  bake  them  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Pudding  aux  Meringues. — Take  half  a pound  of  ground 
almonds,  eight  eggs,  half  a pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar. 
Beat  the  eggs  with  a whisk  for  twenty  minutes,  then  add 
the  sugar  and  almonds,  and  beat  another  twenty  minutes. 
Very  slightly  butter  some  dishes,  pour  in  the  pudding, 
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without  filling  them,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate  oven 
till  they  are  well  “ set.” 

Puddings  k la  Moelle. — Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  beef 
marrow,  a quarter  of  a.  pound  of  ground  sweet  almonds, 
two  ounces  of  bread-crumbs  very  finely  powdered,  one 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon,  half  a pound  of  castor 
sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  chopped  candied  peels.  Mix  all 
thoroughly.  Then  beat  three  eggs  to  a froth  with  a wine- 
glassful  of  port.  Pour  this  over  the  other  ingredients,  and 
beat  all  well  together  for  twenty  minutes.  Divide  the 
mixture  into  two  portions,  and  place  each  in  an  earthenware 
mould  or  a pie-dish,  but  not  in  anything  made  of  tin.  Bake 
the  pudding  in  a rather  brisk  oven  for  half  an  hour,  and 
turn  them  carefully  out  of  the  moulds  while  hot.  Serve  the 
puddings  either  hot  or  cold  with  orange  jelly. 

Mince-Meat.  — Ingredients  : — One  pound  well  chopped 
beef  suet,  half  a pound  stoned  raisins,  half  a pound  apples, 
peeled,  cored,  and  chopped,  half  a pound  sultanas,  half  a 
pound  currants,  half  a pound  mixed  peel,  half  a pound 
blanched  and  chopped  almonds,  one  and  a quarter  pounds 
of  brown  sugar,  a dessertspoonful  of  mixed  spice,  and  half  a 
tumblerful  of  Liquid  Sunshine  rum.  Many  people  add  raw 
or  underdone  beef,  about  a pound  to  the  above  quantities, 
but  this  is  a matter  of  taste.  Be  careful  to  thoroughly  mix 
all  the  ingredients  and  to  impregnate  the  whole  mass  with 
the  rum.  If  the  quantity  given  above  should  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  moisten  the  mince-meat,  add  a glass  of  sherry. 

Pumpkin  Pie. — Half-pint  of  stewed  pumpkin  that  has  been 
strained  through  a sieve,  one  coffee-cup  sweet  milk,  three 
eggs  beaten  together,  one  teaspoonful  melted  butter,  two 
teaspoonfuls  ground  cinnamon,  one  teaspoonful  ginger ; 
salt  to  taste  ; one  cup  New  Orleans  molasses  ; bake  with  a 
rich  undercrust. 

Mousse  au  Th6. — Take  a quarter  of  a pint  of  strong  tea. 
Mix  it  with  the  same  quantity  of  any  syrup  that  may  be 
preferred.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a large  saucepan,  and 
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add  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs.  Whip  the  mixture  well  on  a 
slow  fire,  till  it  becomes  frothy,  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and 
continue  whipping  until  it  is  quite  cold.  Then  add  a little 
whipped  cream.  Put  the  whole  into  an  ice  mould  with  the 
lid  well  down,  and  let  the  mould  remain  in  ice  for  two 
hours.  When  the  mousse  is  wanted  for  table,  turn  it  out 
on  a dish  with  a paper  placed  between. 

Nougat. — Blanch  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds  (Jordan 
are  the  best),  and  shred  them  in  long  pieces  very  finely. 
Put  them  in  the  oven  till  they  are  quite  crisp,  and  while 
they  are  baking  put  half  a pound  of  glebe  or  castor  sugar 
in  a lined  saucepan  with  a teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice. 
Stir  it  until  it  boils  and  begins  to  look  clear  and  amber. 
Then  throw  in  the  hot  almonds  out  of  the  oven,  and  let  the 
sugar  boil  up  again  for  a minute.  Then  pour  the  nougat 
on  oiled  paper  on  a tin  dish.  If  it  is  for  table,  it  should  be 
moulded  into  little  moulds,  using  half  a lemon  for  the 
process.  When  the  nougat  is  cold,  the  moulds  can  be  filled 
with  whipped  cream.  Any  flavouring  preferred  can  be 
added  just  before  withdrawing  the  sugar  from  the  stew- 
pan. 

Apricot  Cream. — Rub  one  pound  of  tinned  or  freshly- 
stewed  apricots  through  a hair  sieve.  Dissolve  one  ounce 
of  gelatine  in  a little  milk.  Whip  half  a pint  of  double 
cream  to  a stiff  froth.  Add  all  together,  sweeten  to  taste, 
colour  with  cochineal  a pale  pink,  and  pour  into  a mould. 
Tinned  peaches  may  be  substituted. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Jelly. — Take  eight  ripe  lemons  and 
twelve  ripe  oranges.  Peel  them  and  remove  all  pips.  Put 
in  a stewpan  two  pounds  of  lump  sugar  with  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  cold  water  to  clarify,  then  lay  in  the  oranges 
and  lemons,  after  having  sliced  them  with  a silver  knife. 
Let  them  boil  gently  until  they  are  in  a pulp.  Strain  the 
mass  while  hot  through  a jelly-bag.  To  every  quart  of 
liquid  add  half  a pint  of  Liquid  Sunshine  rum  and  a packet 
of  Swinborne’s  isinglass.  Return  all  to  the  stewpan  with 
another  half  pound  of  lump  sugar,  and  let  it  again  simmer 
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very  slowly  for  about  an  hour.  After  that  pour  it  into  a 
large,  wide-mouthed  glass  jar.  Let  it  stand  until  the  next 
day,  to  become  thoroughly  cold  to  set.  It  can  then  be  used, 
or  it  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time  if  put  in  air-tight  jars 
or  bottles. 

Oranges  in  Syrup. — Wash  a dozen  Mandarin  oranges  in 
cold  water,  and  dry  them  on  a scrupulously  clean  cloth. 
Prick  them  all  over  with  a silver  fork,  and  put  them  into  a 
pie-dish,  with  two  ounces  of  sifted  sugar  to  each  orange, 
adding  three  glasses  of  sherry,  one  of  brandy,  one  of  Liquid 
Sunshine,  and  one  of  water.  Cover  the  dish,  and  put  it 
into  a moderately  hot  oven,  where  it  should  remain  for 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hours.  When  the  fruit  is  tender,  remove 
it  from  the  oven,  keep  on  the  cover,  and  let  it  stand  until 
perfectly  cold.  The  syrup  should  be  thick,  and  about  the 
consistency  of  golden  syrup. 

Pancakes  a l’Epicure. — Take  four  ounces  of  extra  fine 
ground  rice,  and  the  same  weight  of  ground  almonds,  eight 
ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  one  ounce  of  grated  lemon  peel,  a 
little  cinnamon  and  nutmeg.  Mix  all  the  above  very  com- 
pletely while  in  a dry  state,  then  mix  in  another  bowl  six 
or  seven  eggs,  and  one  pint  of  cream,  which,  when  ready, 
must  be  beaten  into  the  solids.  After  that  is  done,  let  it 
stand  in  a warm  place  for  about  an  hour  to  ferment  a little. 
The  batter  will  require  a little  more  beating  before  frying, 
which  must  be  done  in  boiling  olive  oil,  with  sufficient  in 
the  pan  to  cook  both  sides  at  once.  They  must  not  be 
turned.  Make  them  in  very  small  sizes,  and  serve  them 
immediately  they  are  done  through  upon  a hot  napkin,  but 
do  not  lay  one  upon  the  other.  If  a sauce  is  needed,  stir 
into  a teacupful  of  lightly  sweetened  rum  two  wineglasses 
of  cream  and  the  juice  of  an  orange,  and  serve  it  hot. 

Cream  of  Peaches. — Procure  a tin  of  San  Josd  peaches. 
Put  into  an  enamelled  saucepan  a pint  and  a half  of  milk, 
and  five  lumps  of  sugar.  Let  it  get  hot  while  you  mix  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  corn-flour  with  three  of  cold  milk.  When 
the  paste  is  thoroughly  smooth,  pour  in  the  corn-flour  to  the 
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almost  boiling  milk,  and  stir  it  one  way  till  it  thickens.  When 
it  is  about  half  as  thick  as  would  be  necessary  for  a mould, 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and  pour  it  into  a deep  pan,  adding  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  large,  or  three  small,  eggs,  and  the  well- 
frothed  whites  of  two.  Whisk  all  these  together  for  twenty 
minutes,  or  until  it  is  light  and  frothy.  Take  the  peaches 
gently  out  of  the  tin,  and  lay  them  in  the  bottom  of  a 
porcelain  dish  that  will  stand  the  oven.  Pour  the  corn- 
flour cream  over  them,  and  bake  the  whole  in  a hot  oven 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Have  ready  either  the  well- 
whipped  whites  of  two  eggs,  or  a couple  of  tablespoonfuls 
of  cream  whipped  to  a froth.  Withdraw  the  dish  from  the 
oven.  Dot  the  white  of  egg  or  cream  lightly  over  it.  Re- 
turn it  to  the  oven,  and  when  this  upper  layer  begins  to 
lose  its  whiteness,  the  cream  of  peaches  will  be  ready  for 
table.  Serve  with  it  a sauce  made  of  the  syrup  of  the 
peaches  and  a small  glass  of  Noyeau,  Kirsch,  or  cherry 
brandy. 

N.B. — This  dish  can  be  made  with  apricots,  Bartlett 
pears,  or  nectarines,  and  is  equally  good  if  eaten  cold  with 
cream,  whipped  or  plain. 

Peaches  k la  Patti. — Half  fill  a mould  with  a good  sweet 
jelly,  flavoured  with  kirschwasser.  When  it  is  set,  scoop 
the  centre  away.  Poach  some  peaches,  cut  them  into 
quarters,  let  them  cool,  drain  them  thoroughly,  then 
arrange  them  in  a circle,  laying  the  quarters  one  above  the 
other  inside  the  vacant  space,  filling  up  the  mould  with 
more  jelly. 

Stewed  Peaches. — Unripe  or  half  ripe  peaches  will  do  for 
this  dish.  For  two  dozen  make  a syrup  of  a pint  of  water 
and  half  a pound  of  sugar-candy.  When  it  boils  put  in 
the  peaches.  When  they  are  quite  soft,  take  out  eight  of 
them,  press  the  pulp  through  a sieve,  and  cook  in  this 
sweetened  juice  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  best  sago  ; 
when  the  jelly  is  well  cooked  take  it  off  the  fire  and  mix  in 
it  three  liqueur-glasses  of  Noyeau  ; when  about  to  serve  it 
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place  the  jelly  in  a deep  dish,  and  decorate  it  with  the  rest 
of  the  peaches  cut  into  halves. 

N.B. — Apricots  can  be  treated  in  an  exactly  similar 
way. 

Plum  Jam. — Take  six  pounds  of  egg  plums,  half  ripe,  and 
cut  the  fruit  away  from  the  stones.  Put  sufficient  plums  in 
the  preserving-pan  to  cover  the  bottom,  and  then  enough 
of  four  and  a half  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  to  quite  cover  the 
fruit.  Do  this  again  and  again  till  all  the  fruit  is  in,  and 
then  put  it  aside  to  stand  for  a day.  Meanwhile,  put  the 
stones,  with  a quarter  pound  of  sugar  and  one  pint  of  water 
into  a saucepan,  and  stew  them  for  half  an  hour.  The  stones 
are  then  easy  to  crack,  and  the  kernels  and  syrup  form  a 
great  improvement,  which  renders  the  flavour  equal  to 
apricot  jam.  Let  the  jam  simmer  gently  at  the  side  of  the 
fire  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  boil  rapidly  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  jam  being  stirred  the  whole  time,  and  the 
scum  removed  as  soon  as  it  rises.  Then  pour  it  into  glass 
jars,  and  tie  it  down  tightly  with  parchment. 

Puff  Paste  Pumpkin  Pie — An  American  Dish. — Cream  two 
full  tablespoons  of  butter,  with  two  teacups  of  light  clarified 
sugar.  Add  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Add  this  mix- 
ture to  a pint  of  pumpkin  which  has  been  well  cooked  and 
strained  through  a sieve.  Add  a half  cup  of  cream  or  rich 
milk,  and  flavour  with  pounded  cinnamon  and  nutmeg. 
Lastly  add  the  well-beaten  whites  of  the  eggs.  For  the 
puff  paste  sift  a half  pint  of  flour  in  a bowl  with  a pinch  of 
salt,  a tablespoon  of  lard,  water  enough  to  mix  it  well,  then 
roll  out  and  put  on  the  dough  small  bits  of  lard,  sift  flour 
over  it,  fold  it  up  and  roll  out  again.  Repeat  this,  substi- 
tuting butter  for  lard.  Roll  out  thin,  and  put  in  shallow 
pie  plates,  and  fill  with  the  pumpkin  mixture. 

Rhubarb  with  Gooseberries. — Put  in  a deep  earthenware 
dish  one  pound  and  a half  of  lump  sugar,  moisten  it  with 
the  juice  of  two  oranges,  and  place  in  the  oven  to  dissolve 
When  it  boils  put  in  one  quart  of  green  gooseberries,  after 
having  well  washed,  dried,  and  clipped  them,  and  two 
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bunches  of  pink  rhubarb  cut  into  two-inch  lengths.  Add 
the  grated  peel  of  one  lemon,  one  dessertspoonful  of 
powdered  ginger,  and  a teaspoonful  of  pounded  cinnamon, 
with  six  or  eight  whole  cloves.  Let  the  fruit  get  done 
thoroughly  through,  but  it  must  not  be  broken.  When 
nearly  done  throw  in  one  glass  of  port  and  one  of  rum. 
Serve  it  with  custard  or  clotted  cream. 

Ground  Rice  Pudding. — Take  six  ounces  of  ground  rice, 
two  ouncas  of  finely  chopped  candied  peel,  three  ounces  of 
powdered  sweet  almonds,  one  teaspoonful  of  pounded  clove 
and  cinnamon  mixed,  one  half  of  a nutmeg  grated,  six 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  a slight  flavouring  of  vanilla.  Mix 
all  well  together,  and  moisten  it  with  an  egg  and  half  a 
glass  of  rum.  After  having  thoroughly  worked  up  the 
pudding,  butter  a mould,  and  bake  it  in  an  oven  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Stick  pieces  of  almonds  thickly  all 
over  the  top. 

N.B. — This  mixture  will  do  equally  well  for  cakes,  but 
in  that  case  the  mould  must  be  lined  with  well-buttered 
paper. 

Solway  Pudding. — Crumble  into  four  ounces  of  ground 
almonds  about  the  same  quantity  of  ratafias,  then  mix 
with  them  also  four  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  one  teaspoonful 
of  cinnamon,  three  ground  cloves,  and  a little  grated  lemon 
peel.  Mix  all  thoroughly  together,  and  afterwards  make 
it  into  a rather  thick  paste  with  three  eggs  and  the  juice  of 
three  oranges.  Line  a mould  with  well-buttered  paper,  and 
pour  in  the  pudding.  Stick  pieces  of  blanched  almonds 
all  over  the  top,  and  bake  it  in  an  oven  at  just  a nice  heat 
for  about  an  hour.  Serve  it  with  well  whipped  cream 
flavoured  either  with  raspberries  or  strawberries,  or  in  the 
absence  of  these,  with  any  essence  preferred. 

Squab  Pie. — Peel  and  cut  into  thickish  slices  sufficient 
apples  to  cover  the  bottom  of  a large,  deep  dish,  sprinkle 
them  with  a little  ground  cinnamon,  cloves,  lemon  peel,  and 
sugar  ; then  put  a layer  of  any  sort  of  raw  meat  you  like,  or 
different  sorts,  if  preferred,  cut  into  three-inch  squares,  and 
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dusted  well  with  salt,  pepper,  grated  parsley,  and  onions.  The 
next  layer  must  be  composed  of  potatoes  slit  in  halves, 
also  dredged  with  salt  and  pepper.  Now  make  the  gravy 
by  well  whisking  together  half  a pint  of  boiling  milk  with 
half  the  quantity  of  any  red  wine  that  may  be  at  hand. 
Pour  it  in,  and  cover  all  with  a rich  short  crust  an  inch 
thick,  and  bake  it  for  two  hours  and  a half. 

Strawberry  and  Cream  Tar  . — Line  a flat  tart-dish  with 
puff  paste.  Lay  on  it  about  two  inches  of  ripe  strawberries. 
Strew  over  them  a quarter  of  a pound  of  castor  sugar  and 
a teaspoonful  of  essence  of  vanilla.  Put  it  in  to  bake,  and 
while  it  is  doing  so,  whip  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  into  half  a 
tumbler  of  cream.  A quarter  of  an  hour  before  removing 
the  tart  from  the  oven,  throw  the  egg-foam  over  the  tart, 
and  serve  it  immediately  on  taking  it  out  of  the  oven. 
Raspberries  can  be  used  in  a similar  manner.  This  tart  is 
equally  good  if  eaten  cold,  and  is  also  more  digestible  than 
when  hot. 

Tea-Ice  h la  Dagmar. — Infuse  two  ounces  of  tea  in  half  a 
pint  of  water.  Add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  and  the 
yolks  of  six  eggs.  Beat  up  the  mixture  over  the  fire,  then 
take  it  off,  and  continue  beating  it  up  till  it  is  quite  cold. 
Then  add  half  a pound  of  cream  cheese,  mixing  it  well  with 
the  rest,  pour  the  whole  into  a mould,  place  it  in  the  ice- 
cave  for  an  hour,  and  then  serve  it. 

Barley  Water — A Quick  Way. — Take  one  ounce  of  Robin- 
son’s Patent  Barley,  mix  it  with  a wineglassful  of  cold 
water  into  a perfectly  smooth  paste.  Pour  this  into  a 
stewpan  containing  a quart  of  boiling  water  and  stir  it 
well  into  it,  continuing  to  stir  it  while  it  boils  five  minutes. 
Flavour  it  with  lemon  peel  or  cinnamon,  and  sweeten  it  to 
taste. 

N-B- — This  patent  barley,  used  instead  of  flour,  makes 
delicious  and  very  nutritious  custard  pudding. 

Royal  Posset  for  a Cold. — Mix  a tablespoonful  of  the 
patent  groats  with  a wineglassful  of  cold  water,  pour  this 
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into  a stewpan  containing  nearly  half  a pint  of  sherry, 
sweeten  with  honey,  flavour  it  with  a few  cloves,  stir  the 
posset  over  the  fire  while  boiling  for  six  minutes,  and  drink 
it  quite  hot  just  before  going  to  bed. 

Waverley  Pudding. — Take  two  ounces  of  glebe  or  castor 
sugar,  two  ounces  of  butter,  half  a gill  of  milk,  the  rind  and 
juice  of  two  lemons,  two  eggs,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
Waverley  Wafer  Oats  (prepared  from  the  finest  Scotch 
oats).  Line  a pie-dish  with  puff  pastry,  and  spread  over 
the  bottom  of  it  a layer  of  apricot  jam.  Cook  or  soak  the 
Waverley  Wafer  Oats  for  half  an  hour  in  the  milk.  Cream 
the  butter  and  sugar  together,  and  then  beat  in  the  eggs. 
Add  the  lemon  rind  and  juice,  and  lastly  the  Waverley 
Wafer  Oats.  Pour  this  mixture  into  the  prepared  pie-dish 
and  bake  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Crush  some  macaroon 
biscuits  and  sift  over  the  top  when  baked. 

Mulled  Claret  Jelly. — Into  a clean  stewpan  pour  half  a 
pint  of  water.  Add  three  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  half  a stick 
of  cinnamon,  and  eight  cloves.  Let  this  come  to  the  boil, 
and  then  slowly  simmer  for  half  an  hour  in  order  that  the 
water  may  be  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  spices. 
Meanwhile  soak  half  a packet  of  Swinborne’s  isinglass  in 
half  a bottle  of  claret,  putting  both  in  a deep  basin,  and 
taking  care  that  the  claret  shall  completely  cover  the  isin- 
glass. At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  strain  away  the  water 
from  the  sugar  and  spices  and  rinse  out  the  stewpan.  Put 
the  wine  and  isinglass  into  it,  and  over  them  pour  the 
spiced  water,  stirring  all  the  time.  The  isinglass  will  im- 
mediately dissolve.  Let  all  come  to  the  boil,  stirring  the 
mixture  occasionally.  When  it  boils,  stir  it  vigorously  for 
two  minutes,  and  then  pour  it  into  a mould  which  has  been 
filled  with  cold  water,  and  then  emptied  but  not  dried. 
This  is  an  extremely  nutritious  and  pleasant  form  of  wine 
jelly.  Port  can  be  used  instead  of  claret  in  exactly  the 
same  way. 

Janne  Mange. — Place  one  ounce  of  Gridley  & Co.’s  isin- 
glassine  and  the  strained  juice  of  one  lemon  in  a jug,  add 
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one  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  sugar  sufficient  to  sweeten 
the  whole  (some  of  the  sugar  should  be  rubbed  on  the 
lemon  rind),  stir  well  for  a minute  or  two  and  pour  in  half- 
pint white  wine,  then  strain  the  mixture  into  another  jug, 
and  add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs.  Place  the  jug 
in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  keep  stirring  the  contents 
one  way  until  it  thickens,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil  ; take 
it  out  of  the  saucepan  and  frequently  stir  until  nearly  cold. 
Pour  it  into  a mould  that  has  been  steeped  in  cold  water, 
omitting  any  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  jug,  and  turn 
it  out  when  quite  set. 

N.B. — Moulds  should  always  be  wetted  with  cold  water 
just  before  being  used,  and  when  the  jelly  contains  any- 
thing acid,  earthenware  moulds  are  preferable  to  tin  or 
copper. 

To  take  out  the  jelly,  dip  the  mould  for  a few  seconds 
into  hot  water  (earthenware  moulds  require  longer),  when 
the  heat  will  loosen  the  contents,  and  they  can  then  be 
easily  turned  out. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


SALADS. 

Cauliflower  Sa  . — Choose  a cauliflower  that  is  quite  fresh, 
and  let  it  be  rather  large.  After  washing  it  clean,  leave  it 
in  cold  water  for  half  an  hour.  Then  boil  it  till  it  is  tender, 
drain  it  well  and  let  it  stand  until  it  is  perfectly  cold. 
Break  it  into  pieces,  put  them  into  a dish,  and  season  them 
with  a spoonful  of  the  following  mixed  spices  : — mustard 
and  black  and  red  pepper  ; the  insides  of  two  capsicums 
and  a teaspoonful  of  moist  sugar.  Into  a teacupful  of 
tomato  juice  and  tarragon  vinegar  stir  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  salad  oil,  which  when  ready  throw  over  the  cauliflower. 
It  is  ready  to  use  directly  it  is  made.  French  beans  can 
be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Cauliflower  Salad. — Cut  in  pieces  any  cold  cauliflower  left 
over.  Lay  the  pieces  in  a glass  dish.  Mix  together 
slowly  and  carefully  a tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  and  three 
of  the  best  Lucca  oil,  a saltspoonful  of  salt,  half  that 
quantity  of  pepper,  and  a pinch  of  castor  sugar.  When 
these  ingredients  have  been  thoroughly  amalgamated,  pour 
the  dressing  gently  over  the  cauliflower  half  an  hour  before 
serving  the  salad.  The  dish  should  be  small,  otherwise  the 
sauce  will  not  remain  on  the  cauliflower. 

Celery  Salad  with  Mayonnaise  Dressing. — Chop  two  heads  of 
celery  fine  with  a table  knife.  Pour  over  it  a mayonnaise 
dressing  made  as  follows  : — Yolk  of  one  raw  egg,  one  tea- 
spoonful each  of  salt,  white  sugar  and  mixed  mustard,  a 
good  dash  of  cayenne  pepper  and  black  pepper.  Mix 
these  in  a soup  plate  with  a silver  fork  ; stir  in  gradually 
half  of  a pint  bottle  of  olive  oil.  Add  the  juice  of  one 
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lemon  and  one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar.  Add  the  well- 
beaten  white  of  the  egg. 

Chicken  Salad. — Put  a young  chicken  in  boiling  water, 
with  one  small  onion,  a bay-leaf,  four  cloves,  and  a sprig  of 
parsley.  Cover,  and  simmer  gently  until  the  meat  is  quite 
tender.  When  the  chicken  is  perfectly  cold,  remove  the 
skin  and  cut  the  meat  into  dice.  It  is  better  to  use  only 
the  white  meat  for  the  salad,  saving  the  dark  portions  for 
croquettes.  When  the  meat  is  cut  up,  put  it  away  in  a cold 
place  until  wanted.  Wash  and  cut  the  white  parts  of 
celery  into  pieces  about  half  an  inch  long,  throw  them  into 
a bowl  of  cold  water,  and  also  stand  them  in  a cool  place 
till  wanted.  To  every  pint  of  chicken  allow  two-thirds  of 
a pint  of  celery  and  a cup  and  a half  of  mayonnaise  dress- 
ing. When  ready  to  serve  dry  the  celery,  and  mix  it  with 
the  chicken,  dust  lightly  with  salt  and  pepper,  then  thor- 
oughly mix  the  mayonnaise  with  it.  Serve  on  a cold  dish, 
garnished  with  white  celery  tips.  One  cup  of  whipped 
cream’  may  be  added  to  every  half  pint  of  mayonnaise  when 
ready  to  use  it.  It  makes  the  dressing  lighter,  with  less  of 
the  oily  flavour. 

Lettuce — How  to  Treat  It  — Dip  it  in  cool  water,  shake  it 
dry  in  a soft  cloth,  put  it  in  a cullender  to  drain,  and  set  it 
where  it  will  be  cold,  but  not  freeze  ; it  crisps  deliciously, 
and  will  keep  twenty-four  hours. 

Olive  Salad. — Chop  one  small  beetroot  into  small  pieces; 
remove  the  stones  from  two  dozen  olives,  and  chop  the 
olives  small,  slice  one  shalot,  and  strew  a few  water-cress 
leaves  over  the  whole  when  it  is  mixed.  Sprinkle  it  with 
not  too  much  salt,  plenty  of  white  pepper  and  three  pounded 
cloves.  Make  the  following  dressing  to  throw  in  the  bowl : — 
The  yolks  of  two  eggs,  the  same  weight  of  cream  and  of 
olive  oil,  a dessertspoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar,  and  a 
similar  quantity  of  lemon  juice.  Beat  all  up  well  and 
thoroughly  in  a separate  basin  before  adding  it  to  the 
salad.  It  will  keep  a long  time  if  put  into  an  air-tight 
vessel. 
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Orange  Salad. — This  is  now  frequently  served  with  game. 
Peel  and  divide  in  sections  three  or  four  oranges,  free  them 
from  pips  and  skin,  lay  them  in  a salad-dish,  and  add  a 
dressing  composed  of  three  tablespoon fuls  of  the  finest 
Lucca  oil,  one  of  lemon  juice,  a teaspoonful  of  mixed 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a few  grains  of  cayenne  pepper. 
Some  people  prefer  the  prepared  salad  dressing  sold  by 
good  firms. 

Salad  of  Tomato  and  Vegetable  Marrow. — Boil  a vegetable 
marrow,  but  not  quite  so  soft  as  if  it  were  to  be  served  hot. 
The  seeds  are  then  removed  together  with  any  soft  parts 
that  can  easily  be  scraped  away.  An  equal  quantity  of 
sliced,  skinned  raw  tomato  is  then  added,  and  the  salad 
served  with  a mayonnaise  sauce.  The  marrow  and  tomato 
look  well  arranged  in  alternate  sections  in  a circle,  the 
centre  of  which  is  filled  with  the  yellow  mayonnaise.  The 
latter  may  be  made  green  by  adding,  while  mixing  it,  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  liquid  obtained  by  tightly  squeezing  in 
a cloth  a handful  of  freshly-boiled  parsley  or  spinach. 

Tomato  Salad  with  Shrimps. — Take  eight  large  tomatoes, 
cut  them  in  half,  and  scoop  out  the  centre,  fill  with  finely- 
chopped  lettuce,  arrange  them  on  a bed  of  lettuce  leaves  in 
a glass  dish,  and  cover  the  whole  with  freshly-skinned 
shrimps,  or  finely-chopped  prawns.  Over  this  sprinkle 
about  two  ounces  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and  just  be- 
fore serving  pour  over  a salad  dressing  made  after  any 
recipe  for  mayonnaise. 

Salad  Dressing  to  be  Mixed  at  Table. — Mix  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  with  a quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  pepper. 
Slowly  stir  in  three  tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  and  then  beat  in 
a tablespoonful  of  vinegar  very  slowly  and  evenly  until  the 
mixture  is  thickened  like  an  emulsion. 

Water-cress  Salad. — To  make  a delicious  water-cress  salad, 
let  some  water-cress  stand  in  cold  water  for  half  an  hour 
until  it  becomes  very  crisp.  Dry  it  thoroughly  without 
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bruising  it.  Mix  it  with  a French  salad  dressing,  and  add 
a few  very  thin  slices  of  sour  apples. 

Winter  Salad. — Peel  and  slice  a boiled  beetroot,  and  put 
it  in  a salad-bowl  with  three  leeks  and  three  small  shalots. 
Cut  into  thin  slices  a few  of  the  best  pieces  of  a head  of 
celery,  and  a bunch  of  water-cress  chopped  fine.  Grate 
over  all  half  a horse-radish.  Season  the  salad  with  plenty 
of  pepper  and  salt  and  half  a dessertspoonful  of  moist 
sugar,  throwing  it  about  with  two  forks  to  mix  it  well. 
For  the  dressing  mix  into  half  a teacupful  of  tarragon 
vinegar  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  Gaddini’s  olive  oil, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  and  the  raw  yolk  of  one 
egg,  well  beaten.  Pour  the  dressing  over  the  salad  im- 
mediately before  serving  it. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


EGGS  AND  OMELETTES. 

Buttered  Eggs — Indian  Style. — Boil  three  eggs  until  hard, peel 
them,  and  cut  crossways  into  slices.  Beat  up  two  raw 
eggs,  and  season  them  with  salt  and  pepper.  Put  them  in 
a deep  buttered  dish.  Lay  in  the  slices  of  hard-boiled  egg, 
and  a few  small  pieces  of  butter.  Dust  them  with  curry 
powder  and  cayenne.  Bake  them  in  a moderate  oven,  and 
hand  them  round  in  the  dish  in  which  they  have  been 
cooked. 

Egg  Croquettes. — Cut  some  hard-boiled  eggs  into  dice  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  size.  Mix  them  with  some  chopped 
mushrooms.  Stir  them  carefully  into  a white  sauce.  Turn 
the  mixture  into  a cold  dish  to  stiffen.  Make  it  into 
croquettes.  Fry  them  in  hot  fat. 

N.B. — A delicious  curry  can  be  made  of  the  eggs  and 
mushrooms  by  adding  a heaped  teaspoonful  of  curry 
powder  to  each  half  pint  of  the  sauce,  and  the  expressed 
juice  of  one  onion. 

Stuffed  Eggs.  — For  a luncheon  party  of  half  a dozen 
people  have  a dozen  hard-boiled  eggs.  Divide  them 
lengthwise,  take  away  the  yolks,  and  put  them  into  a 
mortar  to  crush  them.  Soak  in  milk  a large  piece  of 
crumb  of  bread,  press  it  well,  so  that  not  a drop  of  milk 
remains,  then  pass  it  through  a sieve,  as  well  as  the  crushed 
yolks  of  eggs.  Take  an  equal  portion  of  butter,  mix  the 
bread,  butter,  and  yolks  of  eggs  well  together,  add  some 
minced  parsley  and  thyme,  salt,  pepper,  and  scraped  nut- 
meg; knead  the  stuffing  together,  adding  the  yolks  of  three 
raw  eggs  ; then  line  a small  dish  with  the  remainder  of  the 
stuffing,  arrange  them  symmetrically  on  the  layer  of 
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stuffing  in  the  dish,  and  heat  the  whole  in  the  kitchener. 
Serve  it  when  a little  browned,  moistened  with  gravy. 

Scrambled  Eggs  with  Mushrooms. — Procure  a tin  of  button 
mushrooms.  Strain  away  the  liquor,  and  put  the  mush- 
rooms, with  a half  ounce  of  butter,  into  a saucepan  just 
large  enough  to  hold  them.  Add  a little  pepper  and  salt 
and  a grain  or  two  of  cayenne.  While  they  are  cooking 
gently  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  break  separately  into  a basin 
five  or  six  eggs.  Beat  them  a little,  but  only  sufficiently  to 
break  the  yolks.  Directly  the  mushrooms  are  soft,  take  a 
saucepan,  and  in  it  scramble  the  eggs  with  a little  bit  of 
butter,  stirring  them  all  the  time,  and  with  the  spoon 
scraping  them  away  from  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan, 
where  they  cook  much  more  rapidly  than  above.  Mix  this 
cooked  part  well  among  the  rest  of  the  egg,  and  take  the 
saucepan  off  the  fire  before  the  process  of  scrambling  is 
complete.  Otherwise  the  eggs  will  be  tough  and  in- 
digestible. Stir  them  well  until  the  whole  is  in  bright 
yellow  flakes.  Spread  them  on  a large  round  of  well- 
browned  toast.  Pour  the  mushrooms  on  the  top.  Serve 
them  very  hot. 

Eggs  Poached  with  Tomato — A Breakfast  Dish. — Peel  and 
crush  one  nice-sized  tomato,  season  with  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  and  put  it  into  a small  deep  dish  with  a lump  of 
butter  about  the  size  of  a plum,  and  set  it  in  the  oven  till 
it  boils.  Thefi  break  an  egg  as  for  poaching,  drop  it  right 
into  the  centre  of  the  tomato,  and  return  the  batter  to  the 
oven  for  three  or  four  minutes,  when  it  will  be  ready  to 
serve.  It  should  be  well  “set.” 

Scalloped  Eggs. — Take  four  eggs,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
grated  crumbs,  two  spoonfuls  of  milk,  a little  gravy,  a little 
piece  of  bacon,  parsley,  one  ounce  of  butter,  pepper,  salt. 
Moisten  the  bread-crumbs — which  should  be  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt — with  the  gravy  and  one  spoonful  of  milk. 
Mince  the  bacon  and  the  parsley.  Butter  a pie-dish,  put 
over  the  bottom  the  crumbs,  and  over  them  the  bacon  ' and 
parsley.  Cover  the  dish,  and  put  in  the  oven  till  the  con- 
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tents  are  hot.  Beat  the  eggs  to  a froth,  add  to  them  the 
butter,  melted,  the  milk,  and  some  pepper  and  salt.  Pour 
them  gently  over  the  bacon  and  crumbs,  and  bake  till  the 
eggs  are  set.  Serve  hot. 

Spiced  Eggs. — Boil  one  dozen  eggs  hard,  then  drop  them 
in  a pan  of  cold  water  before  removing  their  shells.  Heat 
a quart,  or  more  if  necessary,  of  good  white  vinegar,  into 
which  introduce  one  ounce  of  raw  ginger,  two  or  three 
blades  of  sweet  mace,  one  ounce  of  allspice,  half  an  ounce 
each  of  whole  black  pepper,  salt,  and  mustard-seed.  After 
it  has  simmered  half  an  hour,  pour  over  the  eggs  placed  in 
a jar.  When  cold  cover  it  tightly.  They  will  be  ready  for 
use  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

Curried  Eggs — A New  Way. — Break  them  first  into  a basin, 
and  beat  them  with  a fork  as  one  would  do  with  scrambled 
eggs,  then  adding  them  to  a sauce  previously  prepared  by 
frying  an  onion  in  butter  till  brown,  and  pouring  in  half  a 
pint  of  milk,  a dessertspoonful  of  curry  powder,  and  salt  to 
taste.  This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  six  eggs,  which  ought 
to  be  stirred  during  the  whole  time  of  cooking,  about  five 
minutes,  and  served  on  a rather  thick  piece  of  very  brown 
buttered  toast. 

Eggs  k la  Guirlande. — Prepare  fifteen  pieces  of  fried  bread, 
on  each  of  which  place  a slice  of  fried  ham  and  a fried  egg. 
Arrange  the  bread  in  the  form  of  a wreath  en  a round  dish, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  filled  with  tomato  sauce,  and  serve 
it  very  hot. 

Eggs  with  Mushrooms. — Five  hard-boiled  eggs,  six  pre- 
served mushrooms,  one  small  onion,  one  teaspoonful  flour, 
half  ounce  anchovy  paste,  one  ounce  butter,  half  gill  brown 
stock,  one  dessertspoonful  Worcester  sauce,  toasted  bread, 
pepper  and  salt.  Peel  the  eggs,  take  out  the  yolk  whole, 
cut  the  white  part  into  strips  Julienne  fashion,  cut  the 
mushrooms  in  the  same  way.  Peel  and  slice  the  onion 
finely.  Melt  half  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a stewpan,  fry  the 
onion  a nice  light  brown,  add  the  white  of  egg  and  mush- 
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rooms,  shake  them  for  a few  seconds  over  the  fire,  sprinkle 
them  with  flour,  and  add  the  stock  and  Worcester  sauce, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  the  whole  simmer  for 
about  two  minutes,  place  the  yolks  carefully  on  top  so  as  to 
get  warm.  Have  ready  some  nice  tippets  of  toast,  spread 
them  on  one  side  with  the  anchovy  paste  mixed  with  the 
remainder  of  the  butter,  put  the  whites  of  eggs,  mushroom, 
and  onion  upon  them,  arrange  the  yolks  in  the  centre,  pour 
the  rest  of  the  ragout  round  the  yolks,  garnish  with  a few 
sprigs  of  parsley,  and  serve. 

Omelette  with  Parsley  and  Herbs. — Four  eggs,  one  table- 
spoonful of  cream,  one  dessertspoonful  of  chopped  parsley, 
including  a leaf  or  two  of  green  tarragon  and  a sprig  of 
chervil,  a pinch  of  sweet  herbs,  one  ounce  of  butter,  a clove 
of  garlic,  pepper  and  salt.  Break  the  eggs  into  a basin, 
add  the  cream,  and  beat  up  well,  add  the  chopped  herbs 
and  seasoning.  Cut  the  clove  of  garlic,  and  wipe  the  inside 
of  the  omelette-pan  with  the  cut  side.  Melt  the  butter  in 
this  pan,  clarify,  and,  when  hot,  pour  in  the  egg-mixture. 
Stir  over  a brisk  fire  with  a fork  until  the  eggs  begin  to  set, 
then  roll  towards  the  sides  of  the  pan  opposite  the  handle, 
and  give  it  the  shape  of  an  oval  cushion.  Allow  it  to  take 
colour  (a  golden  brown) ; turn  out  on  an  oval  dish  (hot), 
and  serve.  Tarragon  and  sweet  herb,  or  the  flavour  of 
garlic,  may  be  omitted.  A small  chopped  shalot  may  be 
added  to  the  butter,  and  fried  a little  if  liked. 

Eggs  with  Asparagus  Tips.  — A teacupful  of  asparagus 
tops,  four  eggs,  one  and  a half  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  half 
a gill  of  cream,  two  slices  of  toasted  bread,  salt,  pepper, 
and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Cut  the  asparagus  tops  in 
small  pieces  about  half  an  inch  long ; cook  them  in  salted 
water  containing  a teaspoonful  of  moist  sugar.  When 
done,  drain  and  heat  them  up  in  a small  sautd-pan  with  a 
little  clarified  butter.  Break  and  beat  the  eggs  in  a basin  ; 
add  the  cream,  season  with  a pinch  of  salt,  pepper,  and 
grated  nutmeg ; put  about  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter  in  a 
small  stewpan  ; when  melted  add  the  egg-mixture,  and  stir 
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continually  with  a wooden  spoon  over  the  fire.  As  soon  as 
it  begins  to  thicken  add  the  cooked  asparagus  points  ; mix 
carefully,  and  dress  on  to  a neatly  trimmed  piece  of  toasted 
bread,  smooth  the  surface,  and  surround  with  triangular 
pieces  of  fried  or  toasted  bread.  Another  way  is  to  put 
the  asparagus  in  the  centre  and  to  spread  the  egg-mixture 
over  the  same. 

Stuffed  Eggs. — Boil  hard  ten  or  a dozen  eggs,  cut  them  in 
two,  remove  the  yolks,  mix  part  of  the  yolks  with  finely 
chopped  chicken,  season  with  salt  and  parsley,  fill  each 
half,  fasten  them  together  with  wooden  skewers,  roll  them 
in  egg  and  bread-crumbs  and  fry  them  in  hot  butter. 

Cheese  Omelette,  or  Welsh  Rare-bit.  — Cut  in  thin  slices 
half  a pound  of  good  rich  cheese,  put  it  in  a pan,  with  two- 
thirds  of  a pint  of  new  milk,  over  the  fire  ; beat  four  eggs 
quite  light,  but  not  separately  ; stir  the  milk  and  cheese 
occasionally,  and  when  the  cheese  is  entirely  dissolved  in 
the  milk,  stir  in  the  eggs;  have  ready  three  slices  cut  round 
the  loaf  of  bread,  toasted  a nice  even  brown  ; butter  it  and 
spread  it  very  thinly  with  mustard  mixed  in  cold  water  ; 
when  the  omelette  thickens,  which  will  be  in  a few 
minutes  (you  must  stir  this  all  the  time  from  the  very 
beginning),  pour  it  over  the  toast  ; add  a little  salt  after 
you  pour  in  the  eggs ; serve  the  omelette  on  a shallow  dish. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


CAKES  — BISCUITS. 

Almond  Sponge  Cakes. — Rub  well  together  four  ounces  of 
thoroughly  dried  flour,  the  same  weight  of  sifted  sugar  and 
ground  sweet  almonds  and  a saltspoonful  of  grated  orange 
peel.  Afterwards  whip  well  together  half  a pint  of  cream 
and  two  eggs.  When  that  is  done  mix  into  it  by  degrees 
the  other  ingredients.  All  should  form  a paste  of  a not  too 
stiff  consistency.  Put  it  into  small  tins,  and  bake  in  a brisk 
oven  until  the  cakes  are  a golden  yellow.  One  or  two 
blanched  almonds  and  pieces  of  citron  peel  stuck  into  each 
one  before  baking  are  a great  improvement. 

Angel  Cakes. — Take  the  whites  of  six  fresh  eggs  and  beat 
them  to  a froth,  then  add  six  ounces  of  best  white  powdered 
sugar  and  a teaspoonful  of  vanilla  flavouring.  Into  this  stir 
lightly  four  and  a half  ounces  of  the  finest  white  flour,  which 
must  be  perfectly  dry ; in  fact,  it  is  much  better  warmed. 
Pour  it  at  once  into  a tin  (about  half  filling  it),  and  instantly 
transfer  it  to  an  oven  with  a good  regular  heat,  neither  too 
hot  nor  too  cool.  When  baked,  it  must  not  be  put  in  a cold 
place  at  once,  but  allowed  to  gradually  cool. 

Cake  for  Lunch  or  Five  O’clock  Tea. — Take  the  same  sort 
of  mould  as  is  used  for  Charlotte  Russe,  line  it  with  a layer 
of  paste,  another  of  almond  cream,  a third  of  preserved 
fruit.  Begin  over  again  till  the  mould  is  full.  Bake  the 
cake  in  the  kitchener,  then  let  it  cool,  and  turn  it  out  of 
the  mould.  Serve  after  covering  it  with  preserved  cherries. 

Blackberry  Cakes. — Make  some  short  paste  with  one  pound 
of  flour,  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  a little  salt.  Roll  out 
the  paste  quite  thinly  the  shape  of  a plate,  and  about  eight 
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inches  across ; cut  another  piece  about  an  inch  smaller. 
Place  about  half  a pound  of  blackberries  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  raw  sugar  on  the  largest  piece  of  paste,  and 
cover  with  the  smaller  piece,  wet  the  edge  and  turn  the 
bottom  piece  up,  pinch  the  edges  with  the  fingers.  Brush 
over  the  top  with  water,  and  sift  some  white  sugar  over. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven,  either  on  a plate  or  a baking-sheet. 

Blackberry  Fritters  are  excellent  made  with  a batter  com- 
posed of  a pint  of  milk,  one  egg,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  flour,  and  a saltspoonful  of  salt.  When  this 
is  mixed,  stir  in  two  cupfuls  of  blackberries.  Drop  the 
mixture  into  boiling  lard  in  spoonfuls,  and  drain  well  before 
serving. 

Carrot  Cake. — Take  twelve  fine  red  carrots,  pare  them, 
wash  them,  boil  them  in  an  earthenware  pot  in  salt  and 
water.  Drain  the  wateroff,  and  crush  the  carrots  thoroughly, 
pass  them,  put  them  into  a saucepan,  and  let  them  dry  on 
the  fire.  Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  to  a pint  of 
cream,  mix  in  the  carrots,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  four  whole  eggs,  then  the  yolks  of  six 
other  eggs,  and  some  melted  butter ; mix  the  whole,  and 
knead  it  well  together.  Whip  the  six  whites  of  eggs,  mix 
them  with  the  rest  of  the  composition.  Prepare  a cake-tin 
by  lining  it  with  butter  and  turning  it  “topsy-turvy,”  so 
as  to  drain  it,  pour  the  cake  into  it,  bake  it  in  the  kitchener, 
turn  it  out,  and  serve  the  cake  hot. 

Cocoa-nut  Cakes. — Scrape  a whole  cocoa-nut,  sweeten  it 
with  sifted  sugar,  moisten  it  with  plenty  of  rich  warm  cream, 
and  add  the  whites  of  four  eggs  and  a tablespoonful  of 
champagne.  Then  stir  it  well  and  bake  it  on  a tin  for 
nearly  half  an  hour.  When  it  is  done,  allow  it  to  remain 
on  the  tin  until  it  is  cold,  and  afterwards  cut  it  into  square 
blocks. 

N.B. — Desiccated  cocoa-nut,  sold  in  tins,  will  do. 

Cocoa-nut  Cakes — Another  Way. — Dry  thoroughly  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  the  best  pastry  flour,  and  rub  into  it 
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six  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  half  a teaspoonful  of  cinnamon, 
an  ounce  of  grated  orange  or  lemon  peel,  two  ounces  of 
pounded  sweet  almonds,  and  two  of  very  finely  grated 
cocoa-nut.  Mix  all  together  thoroughly,  make  it  into  a 
paste,  with  three  ounces  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
and  sufficient  warmed  milk  to  bring  it  to  the  consistency  of 
cooked  batter.  Roll  the  paste  out  about  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, cut  into  any  pretty  little  shapes,  and  bake  the  cakes 
on  a floured  baking-tin  in  a hot  oven.  Split  in  halves,  and 
buttered  while  hot,  they  are  suitable  for  afternoon  tea. 

Country  Cake. — Throw  into  a large  basin  one  pound  of 
crushed  sugar  and  fifteen  eggs  already  well  beaten  up  over 
the  fire.  When  the  mixture  is  sufficiently  thick  knead  into 
it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  the  same  quantity  of 
flour  and  also  of  ground  rice.  Mix  all  lightly.  Add  a des- 
sertspoonful of  maraschino.  Divide  the  mixture,  and  let 
it  bake  in  small  moulds  well  lined  with  butter. 

Crumpets  for  Tea  in  Winter. — Dry  six  ounces  of  the  very 
best  pastry  flour  thoroughly,  by  spreading  it  out  on  a flat 
dish  and  setting  it  before  the  fire,  using  precaution  to  pre- 
vent dust  or  blacks  from  blowing  among  it.  Meanwhile 
put  on  to  boil  a gill  of  rich  milk,  melting  in  it  a little  lump 
of  German  yeast,  about  the  size  of  a big  filbert,  and  one 
ounce  of  butter.  Mix  together  gently  at  first,  stirring  with 
a wooden  fork  to  prevent  its  becoming  at  all  lumpy.  "'When 
that  is  accomplished,  repeat  the  stirring,  but  with  greater 
vigour.  Again  set  it  near  the  fire  to  rise  for  half  an  hour  ; 
afterwards  break  in  the  whites  of  two  eggs  and  a good 
pinch  of  salt,  and  then  as  a last  resource  knead  away  at  it 
until  it  is  as  light  as  a feather  and  quite  spongy.  ’’Then 
roll  it  out,  and  form  into  cakes,  three  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence and  one  in  depth.  Place  some  floured  paper  on  the 
baking-tin,  stand  it  on  the  trivet  in  a moderate  oven,  and 
bake  it  until  it  is  done  through.  Split  and  butter  the 
crumpets,  cut  in  very  small  triangles,  sending  them  to  table 
immediately,  very  hot.  To  make  it  a lovely  yellow  colour, 
melt  in  the  milk  half  an  ounce  of  saffron. 
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Dessert  Biscuits. — Take  four  ounces  of  ground  rice,  two 
of  ground  almonds,  one  tablespoonful  of  dry  arrowroot,  four 
ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  and  one  dessertspoonful  of  ground 
cinnamon,  and  mix  all  as  thoroughly  as  possible. ' Then 
with  half  a pint  of  milk  {cold),  and  four  ounces  of  butter, 
which  has  to  be  previously  broken  into  little  lumps,  make 
it  into  as  dry  a paste  as  possible.  Leave  it  for  an  hour  or 
so  in  a rather  warm  place.  Roll  it  out  into  a thickness  of 
about  half  an  inch.  Flour  a large  baking-tin,  and  place 
the  biscuits  at  safe  distances  from  each  other.  Bake  them 
until  they  turn  a rich  yellow  or  light  brown  in  a not  too 
quick  oven.  Ornament  each  with  a strip  of  candied  peel, 
and  one  or  two  sticks  of  blanched  almonds. 

Dessert  Cakes. — Soak  three  penny  macaroons  in  sufficient 
port  and  orange  juice  mixed  in  equal  quantities  until  they 
attain  to  double  their  original  dimensions.  During  that 
process,  beat  the  yolks  of  three  fresh  eggs  and  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  cream  to  a stiff  froth.  Then  add  a very  little 
sugar,  and  amalgamate  the  whole.  Line  about  half  a 
dozen  little  dishes  or  patty  pans  with  some  paste,  which 
must  be  as  light  and  as  puffy  as  dainty  fingers  can  make  it. 
Lay  on  each  one  or  two  preserved  pears,  and  the  same 
number  of  preserved  cherries,  with  a little  of  the  juice  of 
each.  Fill  up  with  as  much  as  necessary  of  the  macaroon 
cream,  and  bake  the  cakes  in  a brisk  oven.  They  should 
not  be  removed  from  the  pans  until  they  are  perfectly  cold, 
unless  they  are  to  be  eaten  hot. 

Fig  Cake. — Chop  four  ounces  of  figs,  four  ounces  of  dates, 
two  ounces  of  candied  peel,  and  four  ounces  of  blanched 
almonds  into  very  tiny  pieces  ; sweeten  them  slightly  with 
moist  sugar,  and  season  them  with  a little  pounded  cinna- 
mon and  cloves,  and  a sprinkle  of  grated  lemon  peel.  Mix 
all  well  with  a wooden  spoon,  moistening  it  with  equal 
quantities  of  orange  and  lemon  juice  and  sherry.  It  should 
form  a thick  paste,  and  should  then  be  left  to  stand  for 
about  two  hours.  Afterwards,  cut  the  paste  into  small 
square  blocks,  put  them  into  baking-tins,  and  bake  them 
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in  a moderate  oven  until  they  are  quite  solid.  Do  not 
remove  them  from  the  tins  until  they  are  perfectly  cold. 

Flapjacks— An  American  Dish.— Make  a thick  batter  with 
corn-flour,  hot  milk,  two  well-beaten  eggs,  and  a pinch  of 
salt.  Beat  it  well,  and  when  it  is  quite  light,  in  a foam,  put 
it  in  spoonfuls  as  quickly  as  possible  on  a baking-sheet  in 
the  oven.  When  the  upper  surface  is  full  of  little  holes, 
like  a crumpet,  and  the  under  part  is  brown,  turn  the  flap- 
jacks,  and  when  the  under  side  is  brown,  they  are  done. 
Served  hot  with  good  butter,  they  are  excellent.  If  allowed 
to  become  cold,  they  must  be  toasted  before  being  sent  to 
table. 

Galette  Sabine. — Mix  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  fresh 
butter  into  one  pound  of  flour,  adding  half  a pound  of  sifted 
sugar,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a heaped  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
cinnamon.  (Do  not  buy  it  powdered.  Put  half  a stick  in 
the  oven,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  hot,  press  it  into 
powder  with  a rolling-pin.)  Having  mixed  the  paste 
well,  roll  it  out  lightly  until  it  is  smooth,  and  finish  it  by 
making  it  round,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  Bake  it  in  a 
buttered  cake-tin  of  the  shallow,  flat  kind.  Serve  it  with  a 
layer  of  clotted  cream  on  the  top. 

Frame  Food  Doughnuts. — Ingredients: — One  pound  Frame 
Food  flour,  one  egg,  one  ounce  of  castor  sugar,  two  ounces 
of  lard  or  nice  dripping,  a gill  of  milk,  a pinch  each  of 
grated  nutmeg  and  powdered  cinnamon,  a teaspoonful  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  cream  of  tartar  mixed.  Pass 
all  the  ingredients  through  a sieve,  melt  the  lard  in  the 
milk,  which  should  be  just  tepid,  add  the  egg,  and  beat  up, 
then  pour  into  the  flour,  etc.,  and  mix  quickly  into  a stiff 
paste,  which  must  be  moulded  with  the  hands  into  small 
balls  the  size  of  a Tangerine  orange.  With  the  finger 
make  a hole  right  through  each,  and  cook  them  in  hot 
fat,  enough  to  cover  them,  until  well  browned,  then  sift 
sugar  over,  and  serve. 

Frame  Food  Soda  Scones. — Ingredients: — Two  pounds  of 
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pastry  flour,  two  ounces  of  castor  sugar,  three  ounces  of 
butter,  a large  teaspoonful  of  Frame  Food  extract,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda,  half  an  ounce 
of  cream  of  tartar,  one  pint  of  milk,  just  warmed  enough  to 
“ take  the  chill  off.”  Mix  the  flour,  extract,  sugar,  and 
cream  of  tartar ; rub  the  butter  in  until  as  fine  as  bread- 
crumbs ; put  the  soda  in  the  milk,  and  mix  the  whole  to  a 
light  dough,  handling  very  little,  and  as  lightly  as  possible. 
Divide  into  four  parts,  roll  out,  and  cut  each  into  four 
scones.  Bake  on  a greased  tin  in  a sharp  oven  for  about 
twenty  minutes.  When  almost  done,  brush  them  over 
with  a teaspoonful  of  milk  (tepid),  in  which  a morsel  of 
butter  and  a lump  of  sugar  has  been  dissolved. 

French  Rolls. — Dry  as  thoroughly  as  possible  one  pound 
of  the  very  finest  flour,  into  which  put  a saltspoonful  of 
moist  sugar,  one  of  finely  powdered  saffron,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt.  Rub  into  it  four  ounces  of  butter.  Boil 
one  pint  of  milk,  and,  when  it  has  a little  cooled,  stir  into 
it  a lump  of  yeast  (half  an  ounce),  and  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs.  Add  it  gently  to  the  flour  at  first,  but,  when  all  is 
united  in  one  bowl,  knead  it  well  for  twenty  minutes,  after 
which  put  it  near  the  fire  to  rise,  and  leave  it  for  about  one 
hour.  Knead  it  a little  more  before  forming  it  into  narrow 
three-inch  rolls.  Bake  them  in  tins  in  a brisk  oven  until 
they  are  nicely  crisped  and  a good  colour  ; three-quarters 
of  an  hour  should  be  ample.  Split  them  while  hot,  and 
butter  them. 

Ginger  Bread.— Ingredients:— One  pound  of  flour,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  two  eggs,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  treacle,  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  milk,  a teaspoonful  of  ginger,  and  a saltspoonful 
of  baking-powder.  Mix  the  ginger  and  baking  powder 
through  the  flour,  and  leave  it  aside  while  you  beat  the 
eggs  and  cream  the  butter  by  beating  it,  with  the  sugar 
added  by  degrees.  Now  add  the  butter  and  sugar  to  the 
eggs,  stir  in  the  flour,  beating  the  mixture  all  the  time. 
Make  a hole  in  the  centre  and  pour  in  the  treacle,  whisking 
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the  whole  vigorously.  Add  the  milk  a little  at  a time, 
withholding  part  of  it  if  you  find  that  the  dough  is  suffi- 
ciently moist.  There  are  so  many  different  qualities  of 
flour  that  one  can  never  give  very  exact  proportions  in  this 
particular.  Line  a cake-tin  with  buttered  paper,  and  pour 
in  the  mixture.  Bake  the  cake  for  about  two  hours  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven. 

Rich  Plum  Cake. — One  pound  of  powdered  sugar,  one 
pound  of  butter,  one  pound  of  flour,  twelve  eggs,  one  pound 
of  currants  well  washed,  one  pound  of  raisins  seeded  and 
chopped,  one  half  pound  of  citron  cut  in  stripes,  one  table- 
spoonful of  cinnamon,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  nutmeg,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cloves,  one  small  glass  of  brandy.  Cream 
the  butter  and  sugar.  Add  the  beaten  yolks  of  the  eggs. 
Stir  all  well  together  before  putting  in  half  of  the  flour. 
The  spice  comes  next,  then  the  whipped  whites,  stirred  in 
alternately  with  the  rest  of  the  flour,  and  lastly  the  brandy. 
Bake  at  least  two  hours  in  deep  tins  lined  with  well-buttered 
paper. 

Rice  Cakes. — Take  one  pound  of  ground  rice,  half  a 
pound  of  flour,  and  one  pound  of  castor  sugar.  Mix  them 
well  together,  and  work  in  half  a pound  of  butter  that  has 
previously  been  creamed.  Prepare  half  a pound  of 
currants  by  washing  them,  picking  them  carefully,  and 
drying  them.  Chop  four  ounces  of  citron  into  small 
pieces.  Beat  separately  the  yolks  and  whites  of  six  eggs, 
add  them  to  the  flour,  rice  and  sugar,  beating  them  all  the 
while,  then  citron  and  currants,  and  a large  wineglassful 
of  Liquid  Sunshine  rum.  When  all  is  well  mixed  separate 
the  dough  into  small  cakes,  and  bake  them  in  a brisk  oven. 

Tea  Cake. — Put  into  a saucepan  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar  and  six  ounces  of  butter,  and  allow  them  to  amalga- 
mate. Meanwhile  beat  four  eggs  to  a froth.  Add  to  these 
the  sugar  and  butter.  Mix  with  one  pound  of  flour  a tea- 
spoonful of  baking-powder,  then  add  the  sugar,  butter,  and 
eggs  already  mixed.  Put  the  cake  into  a buttered  tin,  and 
bake  it  in  a brisk  oven  until  done,  which  should  be  in 
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about  an  hour  and  a half.  Sultanas,  currants,  or  caraways 
may  be  added,  if  liked. 

Tea  Cakes  Quickly  Made. — Into  a pound  of  flour  rub  half  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter;  add  a teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a salt- 
spoonful  of  Borwick’s  baking-powder.  Mix  this  all  to  a 
paste  with  a little  milk  or  water,  roll  it  out,  cut  it  into  rounds, 
and  bake  the  cakes  over  the  fire  on  a griddle  or  pan,  or  in 
the  oven  on  a flat  tin.  When  they  have  risen  turn  them, 
and  when  baked  to  a pretty  brown  cut  them  open,  insert  a 
piece  of  butter,  close  them  again,  and  send  them  to  table 
very  hot. 

Tennis  Cake. — Put  eight  ounces  of  fresh  butter  and  eight 
ounces  of  pounded  sugar  into  a basin,  and  beat  them  until 
quite  white  and  light ; add  five  eggs,  beating  each  one  in 
separately.  Then  add  two  ounces  of  ground  almonds,  half 
an  ounce  of  blanched  and  pounded  bitter  almonds,  the 
grated  peel  of  a lemon,  eight  ounces  of  sifted  flour,  and  half 
a teaspoonful  of  baking-powder.  Put  the  mixture  into  a 
round,  shallow  cake-tin,  which  must  be  greased  and 
papered,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven  for  two  hours  ; 
then  turn  it  on  to  a sieve  to  cool  until  next  day.  Mix 
twelve  ounces  of  sifted  icing  sugar  in  a stewpan  with  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  syrup,  and  stir  it  on  the  fire  until  it  is  just 
warm,  add  a few  drops  of  essence  of  bitter  almonds  ; cut 
the  top  of  the  cake  quite  level,  and  coat  it  smoothly  with 
the  icing  while  warm.  Decorate  the  top  with  a close 
wreath  formed  with  cut  candied  fruits,  such  as  apricots, 
Chinois,  Angelica,  and  glace  cherries.  Pipe  two  tennis 
rackets  one  across  the  other  with  stiff  royal  icing,  place  a 
few  large  silver-coated  Argentines  carelessly  on  the  cake 
to  represent  tennis-balls,  and  pin  a frill  of  cut  tissue  paper 
round  the  base. 

Scotch  Shortbread.— One  pound  of  flour,  half  a pound  of 
butter,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar.  Rub  the  butter  and 
sugar  to  a cream,  gradually  add  the  flour,  which  must  have 
been  slightly  warmed,  and  knead  well,  just  as  you  would  an 
oatcake.  Then  press  the  cake  flat,  twisting  it  round  and 
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round  on  the  board,  reducing  it  to  the  thickness  of  half  an 
inch,  and  bake  it  in  a moderately  hot  oven. 

Strawberry  Short  Cake.  — In  New  England,  where  this 
cake  originated,  the  wild  strawberries  are  used  for  it,  and 
are  the  best ; where  they  cannot  be  procured,  have  ready 
about  two  quarts  of  berries  ; make  the  cake  as  for  soda 
biscuit ; three  pints  of  flour,  with  three  teaspoonfuls  of  cream 
of  tartar  sifted  in  it,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  butter,  and  one  of  lard  rubbed  into  the  flour  ; mix 
it  with  a pint  of  milk,  with  a teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved 
in  it ; roll  it  out  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  bake  either 
in  one  or  two  cakes,  in  a quick  oven,  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  in  large  round  or  square  tins.  Split  the 
cake  open  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  oven,  mark  it  round 
the  edges  with  a knife,  and  separate  it  with  the  fingers  ; 
cutting  it  makes  it  heavy.  Butter  both  top  and  bottom 
cakes,  spread  the  strawberries  on  the  lower  one,  sprinkle 
thickly  with  powdered  sugar,  lay  the  top  crust  on  the  berries, 
and  serve  it  with  rich  cream.  To  be  cut  at  the  table.  This 
is  nice  for  dessert,  or  the  tea-table. 

Strawberries  left  over  from  dinner  are  excellent  if  treated 
as  follows.  It  is  equally  useful  with  pines,  the  remains  of 
which  should  be  cut  in  small  pieces.  Cherries,  too,  can  be 
stoned  with  the  help  of  a fruit  fork  and  knife,  and  dressed 
in  the  same  way  : — Put  the  fruit  (strawberries  must  be 
carefully  freed  from  stalks  and  leaves)  in  a glass  dish  over 
night,  and  strew  them  with  glebe  sugar  of  the  finest.  Next 
day  add  a spoonful  of  vanilla  to  every  quart  of  fruit,  and 
send  them  to  table  covered  with  a layer  of  whipped  cream, 
or  with  plain  double  cream  handed  round.  Devonshire 
cream  is  also  very  much  liked  in  this  way. 

Summer  Cakes. — Take  half  a pound  of  sound,  fresh  straw- 
berries, a similar  quantity  of  raspberries,  and  of  red 
currants,  place  the  fruit  in  a pudding-basin  with  a pound 
of  lump  sugar  and  a wineglassful  of  water,  and  let  it  stew 
in  the  oven  until  the  fruit  is  broken,  then  strain.  Stir  into 
the  syrup  two  glasses  of  brandy,  the  juice  of  two  lemons  or 
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two  oranges.  Take  little  patty  pans,  and  in  each  place  a 
macaroon  or  two,  cover  them  completely  with  the  syrup. 
Let  them  bake  until  they  have  absorbed  all  the  syrup. 
When  they  are  quite  cold,  serve  them  with  whipped  cream. 

Sweet  Cakes. — Put  the  following  sweet  things  into  a large 
bowl : — Six  ounces  of  ground  sweet  almonds,  four  of  arrow- 
root  biscuits  powdered,  four  of  sifted  sugar,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  Borwick’s  baking  powder,  the  juice  of  one  orange, 
the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  the  juice  of  half  a pound  of  freshly 
preserved  strawberries.  Mix  it  together  thoroughly,  and 
pour  it  into  a good-sized  shallow  mould,  placing  the  straw- 
berries themselves  here  and  there  singly  at  equal  distances. 
Bake  the  cake  until  it  is  done  through,  and  when  it  is  the 
colour  of  a sponge-cake  remove  it  from  the  oven,  but  allow 
it  to  remain  in  the  mould  until  nicely  set.  Serve  it  cold. 

Sweet  Oaten  Biscuits. — First  put  in  the  oven  to  cook  as 
slowly  as  possible  one  pint  of  sweet  milk  that  has  stood 
long  enough  to  thicken.  While  it  is  coming  to  the  boil, 
mix  together  six  ounces  of  coarse  meal,  six  of  ground 
almonds,  six  of  sifted  sugar,  a little  sweet  spice  (a  fourth 
part  of  an  ounce),  half  a lemon  peel  grated,  one  pinch  of 
salt,  and  five  ounces  of  butter.  Stir  the  boiling  milk  into 
the  mixture  by  slow  degrees,  and  keep  working  it  about 
the  whole  time,  also  for  some  little  time  afterwards.  Be- 
fore it  becomes  quite  cool,  roll  it  out,  and  cut  it  into  small 
squares  of  a pretty  good  thickness,  stick  pieces  of  blanched 
almonds  in  them,  and  candied  peel  on  the  tops.  Bake 
them  on  a well-buttered  or  floured  tin  until  they  turn  a rich 
biscuit  colour.  Keep  them  in  glass  jars  or  tins,  in  either  of 
which  they  will  remain  freshly  crisp  for  many  days.  If 
there  appears  to  be  too  much  milk,  do  not  use  it  all. 
The  consistency  should  be  that  of  rich  cream. 

Tea  Cake. — Take  one  pound  of  sugar  and  the  yolks  of 
five  eggs.  Work  the  mixture  well  up  for  ten  minutes  in  a 
tureen,  then  add  half  a pound  of  lukewarm  butter,  the 
whites  of  the  five  eggs  beaten  up  into  froth,  add  one  pound 
of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Borwick’s  baking  powder,  and 
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a little  grated  lemon  peel.  Pour  it  into  a mould,  and  cover 
it  while  it  is  cooking  with  buttered  paper. 

To  Utilise  Cake  that  has  Become  Stale. — See  that  it  is  not 
mouldy.  Cut  it  up  with  a silver  knife  in  pieces  two  inches 
square.  Lay  them  in  a deep  glass  dish.  Moisten  them 
with  a little  sherry  or  Madeira,  and  a couple  of  tablespoon- 
fuls of  Liquid  Sunshine  rum.  Make  a thick  boiled  custard 
flavoured  with  vanilla,  lemon,  bitter  almonds,  or  any 
essence  preferred.  When  it  is  lukewarm,  stir  it  well,  and 
pour  it  over  the  cake.  In  an  hour  after  it  will  have 
penetrated  the  latter  and  made  it  soft.  Serve  it  with  or 
without  whipped  cream  piled  on  the  top. 

Cerebos  Bread. — Take  one  pound  of  flour,  a large  tea- 
spoonful of  Cerebos  baking-powder  and  half  a teaspoonful 
of  Cerebos  salt.  Mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and 
add  sufficient  milk  or  water  to  make  it  into  a light  dough. 
Work  it  up  quickly  and  put  it  without  delay  into  a cake- 
tin  that  has  been  greased  and  warmed.  Bake  it  at  once  in 
a hot  oven. 

Cerebos  Cake,  alia  Fanciulla. — Procure  a tin  of  Cerebos 
baking-powder  if  there  is  not  one  in  the  house.  Beat 
together  half  a pound  of  butter  and  half  a pound  of  glebe 
sugar.  Add  four  well-beaten  eggs,  and  beat  them  well 
into  the  butter  and  sugar.  Measure  out  one  pound  of 
flour,  and  mix  well  into  it  a teaspoonful  of  Cerebos  baking- 
powder.  Add  half  a pound  of  sultanas,  a quarter  pound 
of  candied  peel  cut  small,  two  ounces  of  ground  almonds, 
and,  when  the  cake  is  well  mixed,  stir  in  half  a pint  of 
milk.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a buttered  tin  and  bake  it  in 
a quick  oven. 

Rice  Biscuits.— Take  half  a pound  of  sugar,  half  a pound 
of  best  ground  rice,  half  a pound  of  butter,  half  a pound  of 
flour,  and  half  a teaspoonful  of  Borwick’s  Gold  Medal 
Baking  Powder,  and  mix  the  whole  into  a paste  with  two 
eggs.  Bake  them  in  a brisk  oven. 
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BEVERAGES. 

Banana  Cordial. — Peel  and  cut  into  four  pieces  each  twelve 
quite  ripe  and  sound  bananas,  place  them  in  a wide- 
mouthed glass  jar,  with  two  laurel-leaves,  the  well-washed 
peel  of  one  orange  and  a lemon  cut  into  shreds.  Fill  up 
with  one  bottle  of  Liquid  Sunshine  rum.  Allow  it  to  stand 
securely  sealed  for  a few  weeks.  It  can  either  be  strained 
and  bottled  again,  or  the  fruit  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
it. 

Champagne  Cup. — To  the  contents  of  a quart  bottle  of 
champagne  add  two  glasses  of  brown  sherry,  a small  glass 
of  curagoa  or  good  brandy,  the  contents  of  two  bottles  of 
soda-water,  two  heaped  tablespoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar,  and 
a sprig  of  borage.  Stir  the  sugar  well  in,  and  stand  the 
vessel  containing  the  cup  deep  in  ice.  Serve  it  in  glass 
jugs  filled  direct  from  the  vessel  in  the  ice. 

Cider  Cup. — Peel  half  a lemon  very  thin,  and  cut  three 
slices  of  cucumber.  Put  these  into  a quart  of  cider,  and 
set  the  vessel  containing  it  on  ice.  Let  this  stand  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  remove  the  lemon  peel  and  cucumber. 
Add  half  a wineglassful  of  liqueur  brandy,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  curagoa,  and  two  bottles  of  ginger-beer.  This  last 
must  be  added  immediately  before  the  cup  is  served. 

Hock  Cup. — Mix  together  in  a large  punch-bowl  a bottle 
of  hock,  three  large  slices  of  pine  cut  rather  thick,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar,  a dozen  ripe  strawberries, 
and  set  the  cup  on  ice.  At  the  moment  of  serving,  pour  in 
a bottle  of  soda-water.  Serve  out  the  cup  into  the  glasses 
with  a ladle. 
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Cun-ant  Cordial. — Carefully  pick  two  pounds  of  red  or 
white  currants  from  their  stalks  ; add  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  ground  ginger,  the  thinly-pared  peel  of  a large 
lemon,  and  half  a gallon  of  whisky,  and  let  the  whole  re- 
main well  covered  in  a deep  pan  or  very  large  jug  for  at 
least  four  whole  days,  stirring  the  mixture  occasionally  with 
a long-handled  spoon  ; strain  it  through  a jelly-bag,  but  do 
not  squeeze  the  currants,  as  doing  so  will  tend  to  make  the 
cordial  thick.  When  all  the  liquor  has  run  through,  wash 
the  jelly-bag,  and  strain  the  cordial  through  it  a second 
time.  It  should  then  be  clear.  Now  measure  it,  and  to 
every  quart  add  one  pound  of  preserving  sugar  ; cover  it 
closely,  and  stir  it  occasionally  until  the  sugar  is  all  dis- 
solved ; it  will  then  be  ready  for  bottling.  It  is  a splendid 
cordial  for  cold  weather.  White  currants,  having  a more 
delicate  flavour  than  red,  may  be  used  in  rather  larger 
proportion. 

If,  when  the  cordial  has  been  strained  and  sweetened,  it 
should  taste  too  strongly  of  ginger  (in  these  days  of  adul- 
teration one  can  never  tell !)  add  to  the  white  currant  a 
pound  of  apricot  jelly  to  every  half  gallon.  Stir  it  well  in, 
and  strain  the  cordial  next  day.  With  the  red,  proceed  in 
the  same  way,  only  substituting  red  currant  jelly  for  th  : 
apricot. 

N.B. — The  currants  that  are  left  in  the  jelly-bag  can  be 
utilised  in  this  way  : — Make  a syrup  of  a quart  of  water  and 
a pound  of  sugar,  and  when  it  boils  putin  the  currants.  In 
twenty  minutes  take  them  off.  They  make  a delicious 
tipsy  cake,  used  instead  of  jam,  and  are  very  good  in  the 
form  of  “ jam  ” sandwiches  made  with  paste  and  baked  in  a 
brisk  oven. 

Egg-Nogg. — Eight  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  beaten  separ- 
ately, and  very  stiff ; one  quart  of  rich  milk,  sweetened  to 
taste.  Beat  four  eggs  very  light,  then  add  a tumblerful 
of  Liquid  Sunshine  to  cook  the  eggs.  Now  throw  in  the 
milk  and  the  rest  of  the  liquor.  The  beaten  whites  go  on 
the  top.  Use  cream  if  possible  instead  of  milk.  The 
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cream  makes  it  very  rich.  The  strength  of  egg-nogg  has 
to  be  left  to  the  individual  taste.  If  not  sweet  enough,  add 
more  sugar. 

Hot  Drink— A Good  Nightcap. — Lay  at  the  bottom  of  a 
large  stone  jug  (one  with  a cover)  a ladleful  of  preserved 
strawberries,  and  one  of  preserved  damsons,  also  three 
oranges  and  two  lemons  cut  into  slices  without  removing 
the  peel,  but  carefully  freed  from  pips.  Sweeten  this  with 
merely  four  or  five  lumps  of  sugar,  and  flavour  it  also  very 
slightly  with  six  whole  cloves,  half  a stick  of  cinnamon,  and 
half  a grated  nutmeg.  Boil  together  a quart  of  good  rich 
milk,  with  half  a pint  of  Liquid  Sunshine  rum,  and  pour  it 
into  the  jug  in  its  boiling  state.  Cover  it  immediately,  and 
leave  it  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  when  it  will  be  quite 
ready  to  serve. 

Hot  Drink  for  Children’s  Parties. — Make  a syrup  with  two 
quarts  of  water  and  two  pounds  of  sugar.  While  it  is  boil- 
ing, wash  well  and  dry  the  outside  peels  of  six  large  ripe 
lemons,  six  Seville  oranges,  and  of  twelve  Mandarin 
oranges.  Cut  both  oranges  and  lemons  into  slices,  and 
remove  the  pips.  Lay  them  in  the  syrup,  and  let  it  boil  at 
a slow  pace  for  two  hours,  when  the  syrup  will  have  be- 
come quite  thick.  Strain  it  while  hot  through  a jelly-bag, 
and  add  to  it  one  quart  of  rich  fresh  milk,  and  one  bottle 
of  good  brown  sherry.  Put  all  on  to  boil  again  for  ten 
minutes.  Pour  it  into  either  claret  jugs  or  beer  mugs,  and 
serve  at  an  agreeable  temperature.  It  will  be  found  re- 
freshing, invigorating  and  delicious. 

Hot  Drink. — Make  some  strong  orangeade,  say  with  six 
oranges  to  a pint  of  boiling  water,  sweetened  to  taste. 
Then  add  to  it  one  liqueur  glass  of  good  old  brandy,  and 
one  of  cura9oa.  Into  a tumbler  of  boiling  milk  or  rich 
boiled  custard  pour  a wineglassful  of  the  mixture,  and 
drink  it  off  at  once. 

Hot  Drink. — Boil  in  a lined  saucepan  one  quart  of  bitter 
ale  (bottled  is  preferable),  with  one  bottle  of  good  claret. 
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Add  four  ounces  of  sugar.  Cut  two  oranges  into  slices, 
grate  half  a nutmeg,  and  the  same  quantity  of  ginger, 
pound  seven  cloves,  and  break  in  pieces  half  a stick  of 
cinnamon,  all  of  which  put  in  when  setting  the  pan  on  the 
fire.  Just  as  it  commences  to  boil,  strain  it  into  a bowl  in 
which  there  is  about  one  pint  of  hot  custard,  vigorously 
stirring  it  the  whole  time. 

Lemonade  without  Lemons. — Get  a bottle  of  essence  of 
lemon.  Into  a large  jug  throw  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar,  and  on  this  pour  about  eighteen  drops  of  the 
essence,  and  one  pennyworth  of  tartaric  acid.  Add  a quart 
of  boiling  water,  and  stir  it  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Bottle  the  lemonade,  and  when  you  want  a nice  long  drink 
pour  about  an  inch  depth  of  this  into  a tumbler,  and  fill  it 
up  with  cold,  filtered,  crystal  clear  water  that  has  been 
boiled  before  passing  through  the  filter. 

Home-made  Lemonade. — Slice  four  large  lemons,  excluding 
the  pips,  into  a jug  capable  of  containing  a gallon.  Add 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  pour  freshly- 
boiled  water  on  the  whole,  completely  filling  the  jug.  Stir 
the  lemonade  well,  and  when  cold  it  is  ready  for  use.  This 
is  a very  easy  mode,  and  quite  as  good  as  any  other. 

A Delicious  Liqueur— A Dutch  Recipe. — Dissolve  three 
pounds  of  sugar-candy  in  three  quarts  of  good  brandy  or 
whisky.  Throw  in  six  ounces  cloves,  quarter-pound 
cinnamon,  half  pound  chopped  Tangerine  peel,  and 
quarter-pound  whole  ginger.  Mix  these  well,  so  that 
the  spirit  will  penetrate  the  mass.  Leave  it  in  a deep  jar 
for  a month,  giving  it  a good  shake  every  day.  Strain  it 
afterwards  through  a jelly-bag. 

Orange  Brandy. — Peg  six  Seville  oranges,  prick  each  peg 
a little  on  both  sides  with  a silver  fork,  lay  them  on  a flat 
dish,  and  strew  over  them  a pound  of  castor  sugar,  leaving 
them  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  that  time  put  them 
with  the  syrup  which  has  been  produced  into  a wide  glass 
jar,  and  pour  over  them  one  whole  bottle  of  good  pale 
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brandy,  cover  it  closely,  and  do  not  open  the  jar  till  a 
month  has  passed.  Lemons  may  be  prepared  in  the  same 
way,  only  that  they  require  a larger  quantity  of  sugar  for 
the  same  number  of  the  latter,  say  about  three  ounces 
more. 

Orange  Cordial. — Remove  all  the  pips  and  divide  into  pegs 
six  Seville  oranges,  and  put  them  into  a large  wide-mouthed 
glass  jar,  with  a stick  of  cinnamon,  six  cloves,  and  half  a 
pound  of  sifted  sugar.  Fill  up  with  good  whisky  or  brandy. 
Cover  the  jar  very  closely,  and  let  it  stand  for  a week  or  a 
fortnight. 

Raspberry  Brandy  Cream  Punch — A Winter  Beverage. — Put 

about  one  pound  of  preserved  raspberries  mixed  with  their 
natural  syrup  into  a deep  bowl.  Pour  over  them  one  pint 
of  rich  cream,  previously  scalded,  then  three  quarters  of  a 
pint  of  boiling  brandy,  a few  lumps  of  sugar,  and  a small 
piece  of  vanilla.  A good  “ night-cap  ” for  anyone  suffering 
from  a cold. 

Roman  Punch.  — Take  the  juice  of  ten  lemons  and  two 
sweet  oranges,  and  dissolve  in  it  two  pounds  of  fine-powdered 
sugar  ; add  the  thin  rind  of  one  lemon,  and  one  orange,  and 
let  it  stand  one  hour  ; then  strain  it  through  lawn  ; stir 
in  by  degrees  the  whites  of  ten  eggs  ; beat  to  a froth,  and 
freeze  the  mixture  in  an  ice  pail ; when  wanted  mix  to- 
gether a pint  of  rum,  half  a pint  of  brandy,  a cup  of  strained 
green  tea  ; a pint  of  champagne,  and  the  contents  of  a large 
bottle  of  apollinaris.  Add  the  ice,  stirring  it  briskly  until 
it  dissolves. 

Spiced  Ale  k la  Creme. — Procure  an  earthenware  pipkin, 
the  safest  vessel  in  which  to  prepare  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  into  it  pour  a pint  of  good  bitter  ale  to  boil,  adding  a 
little  grated  nutmeg  and  ginger,  with  three  or  four  whole 
cloves,  and  half  the  peel  of  a lemon.  Then  stir  in  gently 
one  tablespoonful  of  honey,  a wineglassful  of  Liquid  Sun- 
shine rum,  and  one  of  rich  thick  cream.  Again  set  it  to 
boil  and  stir  it  the  whole  time  to  keep  it  perfectly  smooth. 
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Cut  in  slices  one  bitter  Seville  orange  with  the  peel  kept 
on,  place  it  in  a large  beer  mug  with  a cover,  and  then  pour 
in  the  contents  of  the  pipkin,  and  cover  it  immediately,  as 
the  aroma  must  by  no  means  be  lost. 

Pine  Apple  Liqueur. — The  peel  of  a pine  that  has  served  at 
dessert  can  be  utilised  in  the  following  way  : — Wash  the 
outside  bark  very  clean  in  cold  water.  Cut  it  into  inch 
squares,  and  put  them  into  a large  stone  jar,  and  sprinkle 
them  with  one  pound  of  sifted  sugar,  half  a stick  of  grated 
cinnamon,  and  one  or  two  pounded  cloves.  Let  it  stand 
overnight.  Then  throw  in  a whole  bottle  of  Noyeau,  one 
tumbler  of  brandy,  one  of  ruin,  and  a liqueur  glass  of 
curagoa.  Cover  the  mixture  closely,  and  again  allow  it  to 
stand  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  strain  and 
bottle  it.  It  may  be  served  as  a liqueur ; or  with  iced  water 
it  makes  a refreshing,  cooling  drink. 

Morelia  Cherry  Liqueur.— This  liqueur  is  very  easily  made, 
and  is  equally  delicious  as  a liqueur  or  combined  with  seltzer 
or  soda-water  as  a summer  drink.  Take  one  bottle  of  Anson’s 
extra  fine  Morelia  cherries.  Turn  them  into  a jar  twice 
the  size  of  the  bottle  they  were  in,  and  add  a pound  of 
loaf  sugar,  filling  up  the  jar  with  Jameson’s  Irish  whisky. 
In  three  days  it  will  be  ready  for  use  ; but  the  longer  it 
stands  the  better  it  will  be.  The  juice  of  the  cherries  com- 
bined with  the  whisky  gives  a delicious  flavour. 

N.B. — Martel l’s  brandy  would  do. 

Narissa — A Breakfast  Beverage. — Take  half  a pint  of  milk, 
and  allow  it  to  come  slowly  to  the  boil.  Mix  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  Narissa  (sold  in  tins,  and  composed  of  the 
best  fresh  beef  juice  combined  with  farinaceous  substances 
rendered  highly  digestible)  to  a paste  with  a little  cold 
milk.  Add  some  of  the  hot  milk,  mixing  it  well,  then 
return  the  whole  to  the  saucepan,  and  when  it  begins  to 
boil  stir  it  continually  for  five  minutes.  Sweeten  it  to 
taste. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


COOKING  IN  CHAMBERS  OR  LODGINGS. 

The  recipes  in  this  chapter  have  been  prepared  specially 
for  the  bachelor  or  spinster  living  alone,  and  dependent  on 
his  or  her  own  cooking  for  the  daily  meals.  I have  got 
together  a number  of  simple  and  inexpensive  dishes,  suit- 
able for  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  in  the  other  portions  of 
the  book  there  will  be  found  several  recipes  well  suited  to 
similar  circumstances. 

Many  a hard-working  woman,  simply  because  she  lives 
alone,  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  cater  for  her  own 
physical  needs.  She  forgets  to  provide  for  dinner,  and 
snatches  a mouthful  in  some  unhome-like,  uncomfortable 
restaurant,  going  home  to  “ tea  with  an  egg,”  or  some  other 
shabby  little  meal,  which,  it  is  true,  most  of  us  women 
would  prefer  in  the  comfortable  surroundings  of  our  own 
little  menage , however  humble  it  may  be,  to  a dinner  of 
four  or  five  courses  taken  out  of  doors  in  a large  public 
room  surrounded  by  strangers.  It  is  a mistake.  Why  not 
pay  a little  more,  and  have  the  regular  comfortable  home 
dinner,  which  lubricates  the  energies,  so  to  speak,  and  gets 
the  whole  system  in  good  working  order  ? A good  rule 
for  the  solitary  journalist  or  daily  governess  would  be  to 
treat  herself  as  if  she  were  her  own  brother.  She  would 
not  allow  him  to  neglect  his  meals  or  to  dine  off  a penny 
roll,  a pat  of  butter,  and  a cup  of  chocolate,  as  she  often 
does  herself.  Let  her,  therefore,  put  herself  on  honour  to 
arrange  her  own  diet  as  though  she  were  catering  for  a 
near  and  dear  male  relative. 

It  is  possible  for  the  daily  governess  to  set  her  early 
dinner  on  to  cook  when  she  starts  for  her  morning’s 
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engagement,  and  find  it  ready  for  her  eating,  and  not  over- 
done, when  she  returns  at  one  o’clock.  To  do  this  she 
must  provide  herself  with  a Wanzer  lamp  and  its  cooking 
ring,  and  a Duplex  boilerette.  The  former  goes  by  clock- 
work, and  consumes  very  little  oil.  It  will  burn  for  six  or 
seven  hours  when  fully  wound  up  without  any  further  atten- 
tion ; but,  of  course,  the  reservoir  must  first  be  filled  with 
oil,  and  it  must  be  looked  to  that  there  is  a sufficient  length 
of  wick.  The  Duplex  boilerette  is  a recent  invention — a 
saucepan  within  an  outer  vessel  which  contains  water,  and 
is  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  latter  to  evaporate  ex- 
tremely slowly.  Consequently  the  water  in  the  outer 
vessel  does  not  need  to  be  renewed  for  hours.  I have 
known  it  last  even  a whole  day’s  cooking.  With  this 
boilerette,  meat,  fish,  and  poultry  can  be  cooked  in  their  own 
juices,  and  if  left  for  three  or  four  hours,  they  will  not  be 
overdone.  For  a sample  dinner,  proceed  as  follows  : — 
Put  in  the  inner  vessel  half  a dozen  potatoes  peeled  very 
thin,  a couple  of  carefully  trimmed  neck  chops,  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  an  onion  if  it  is  liked,  and  add  water  if 
gravy  is  required.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  add  any 
water.  Put  on  the  lid,  shutting  it  very  closely.  Take  out 
the  stopper  of  the  outer  receptacle  and  pour  in  about  half 
a pint  of  water,  either  cold  or  hot ; the  latter  if  quick  cook- 
ing is  required  ; the  former  if  the  food  is  to  be  left  for  hours. 
Now  light  the  lamp,  set  on  the  cooking  ring,  and  put  the 
boilerette  on  the  top.  Place  the  whole  where  there  is  no 
risk  of  cat,  dog,  or  child  upsetting  it ; also  out  of  any 
possible  draught  that  might  cause  the  lamp  to  flare  and 
smoke,  and  perhaps  go  out.  Turn  the  wick  half  way  up  if 
you  are  to  be  away  three  or  four  hours,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  dinner  will  be  ready.  A pigeon  or  fowl  can 
be  cooked  in  the  same  way.  Jugged  hare  is  excellent  if 
done  in  the  boilerette,  and  a pillau  of  fowl  or  rabbit  can  be 
prepared  in  an  equally  satisfactory  manner. 

Breakfast  Omelette. — Take  half  a pound  of  lean  cold  meat, 
and  cut  it  in  small  pieces  the  night  before,  at  the  same  time 
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mixing  a batter  of  one  egg,  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  flour  ; add  a saltspoonful  of  salt.  In  the  morn- 
ing melt  a tablespoonful  of  dripping  in  a small  frying-pan. 
When  the  fat  boils  throw  in  the  batter,  and  directly  it 
thickens  scatter  over  it  the  pieces  of  meat.  Pass  a knife 
under  the  batter  to  prevent  it  from  sticking  to  the  pan, 
remove  the  latter  to  a gentle  heat,  and  when  the  meat  is 
thoroughly  heated  through  turn  the  batter  cake  over  on  the 
meat  on  either  side.  This  makes  a very  good  omelette,  and 
an  inexpensive  one. 

Here  are  a few  suggestions  for  cheap  but  agreeable  break- 
fast dishes: — i.  Steak  of  codfish  fried  in  a little  hot  fat.  2. 
Cod’s  roe,  either  fresh  or  salt,  fried  and  served  on  toast. 
3.  Curried  eggs  with  rice.  4.  H.-O.  well  boiled  and  eaten 
with  good  milk  or  a little  cream.  5.  Hake,  boiled  or  fried, 
preferably  the  latter,  and  served  with  a bit  of  butter,  and 
some  pepper  scattered  over  it.  6.  A thick  round  of  toast, 
buttered  and  devilled,  and  lightly  spread  with  any  kind  of 
potted  meat,  fillets  of  sardines,  or  royans  & la  bordelaise, 
which  can  be  obtained  in  sixpenny  tins  containing  just 
enough  for  one  person.  These  are  delicious,  but  they  are 
rather  highly  spiced,  so  that  one  soon  tires  of  them.  7. 
Any  kind  of  cold  meat,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  fried  in 
hot  fat  with  quarter  of  a fivepenny  tin  of  peeled  tomatoes. 
Bacon  is  very  good  prepared  in  this  way.  8.  Mushrooms 
broiled  or  stewed,  and  served  on  devilled  toast.  Half  a 
pound  will  do.  9.  Cambridge  sausages  with  dry  toast. 
They  should  be  done  with  egg  and  bread-crumb,  but  this 
may  be  too  elaborate  for  a busy  landlady.  One  pound  of 
these,  at  tenpence,  will  give  you  two  breakfasts.  Have 
them  cold  the  second  morning,  with  a nice  crisp  lettuce,  or 
a tomato.  10.  Hard-boiled  eggs,  cut  in  four,  and  fried 
with  a freshly  sliced  tomato,  pepper  and  salt.  11.  Cold 
fish  and  mashed  potatoes  made  into  balls,  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  fried  in  boiling  fat.  12.  Kedgeree.  13.  Scallops 
dressed  with  bread-crumbs  and  stewed,  baked  or  fried. 
They  cost  one  penny  each,  and  four  are  quite  enough  for 
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one  breakfast.  14.  Two  fresh  herrings  filleted,  fried,  and 
served  on  hot  buttered  toast.  15-  Mackerel,  cut  open, 
broiled,  and  served  with  a dash  of  pepper  and  a bit  of 
butter  rubbed  in  just  before  it  is  taken  off  the  fire. 

Canapes. — This  savoury  mode  of  cooking  is  so  simple 
that  it  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is.  Slices  of 
bread  or  French  roll  are  cut  about  a third  of  an  inch  thick, 
cut  in  rounds,  and  fried  a golden  brown  in  butter ; cheese, 
lobster,  sardines,  oysters,  tomatoes,  or  anything  else  that 
lends  itself  to  savoury  treatment,  spread  upon  the  rounds, 
seasoned  to  taste,  and  served  very  hot.  A wire  frying 
basket  is  needed  for  the  perfect  cooking  of  this  dish.  Try 
it  with  grated  Parmesan  strewn  on  each  crouton,  and  stood 
in  the  oven  just  long  enough  to  make  the  cheese  quite  hot. 

To  Make  Coffee — A New  Way. — Have  ready  some  boiling 
water.  Take  a perfectly  clean,  dry  stewpan.  Throw  into 
it  a tablespoonful  of  coffee  for  each  person.  When  it  begins 
to  smoke,  pour  on  it  the  boiling  water.  While  it  is  bub- 
bling, strain  the  coffee  into  a very  hot  jug  or  coffee-pot. 
Serve  it  with  hot  milk,  and  in  pouring  it  out  first  fill  the 
cups  with  hot  water,  pouring  it  away  the  moment  before 
pouring  the  coffee  into  them. 

Mince  aux  Restes — A Breakfast  Dish. — Take  slices  of  any 
sorts  of  cold  meats  and  poultry,  white  and  brown  promiscu- 
ously, and  some  of  the  fat  of  the  former,  say  half  a pound 
to  one  pound  of  lean.  Skin,  gristle,  etc.,  must  be  scrupul- 
ously avoided.  Mince  all  as  finely  as  possible  in  the 
sausage  machine.  Season  it  with  hot  spices,  mixed  with 
parsley,  chervil,  one  clove  of  garlic,  and  any  other  fancied 
flavouring.  It  must  be  converted  into  a stiff  paste  with  the 
whites  only  of  eggs.  Form  into  pretty  little  shapes,  and 
fry  them  on  both  sides  in  the  following  condiment : — Dis- 
solve in  the  frying-pan  four  ounces  of  butter,  and  put  with 
it  one  onion,  leaving  it  whole,  as  it  is  required  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  flavour  it  will  impart,  and  the  juice  of  three 
tomatoes.  When  it  is  on  the  point  of  boiling  put  in  the 
little  croquettes.  They  should  be  allowed  to  fry  on  both 
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sides  until  nicely  crisped.  Directly  they  are  done,  lift  out 
the  onion,  take  every  atom  of  grease  from  the  gravy,  and 
put  a little  lemon  juice  and  one  glass  of  port  in  its  stead. 
Let  it  boil  before  pouring  it  into  a boat,  and  serve  all  as 
hot  as  possible.  Garnish  the  dish  with  radishes,  water- 
cress, and  small  pieces  of  pickled  beetroot. 

A Simple  Breakfast  Dish. — Boil  a pound  of  pork  sausages. 
Let  them  become  cold,  and  then  skin  them.  Chop  them 
small,  and  leave  them  overnight.  When  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  water  in  which  they  have  been  boiled,  put  into 
it  two  tomatoes,  and  put  the  lid  on.  The  saucepan  need 
not  go  back  on  the  fire.  The  hot  water  will  delicately 
cook  them.  When  they  are  cold  skin  them  and  cut  them 
in  slices.  In  the  morning  put  the  dish  containing  the 
sausage-meat  and  tomatoes  into  a baking-tin  half-filled 
with  hot  water.  Stand  it  on  the  stove.  Make  a round  of 
toast,  spread  it  with  slices  of  tomato  and  the  sausage-meat 

Minced  Mixture  for  Breakfast  or  Sandwiches. — Take  two 
ounces  of  each  of  the  following  ingredients: — crab,  lobster, 
prawns,  anchovies,  Parmesan,  four  ounces  of  boiled  sole, 
and  the  yolks  of  three  hard-boiled  eggs,  one  clove  of  garlic, 
one  small  shalot,  and  one  small  apple.  Chop  all  these  in 
the  machine  together  as  finely  as  possible.  It  should  be 
highly  seasoned  with  one  saltspoonful  of  almost  every  spice 
(not  any  salt,  however,  is  necessary),  and  also  one  of  curry- 
powder.  Add  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  put  it  into  little 
jars,  and  pour  over  each  one  when  the  mince  is  cold  about 
half  an  inch  of  melted  butter.  This  will  keep  for  a fort- 
night, if  the  butter  is  poured  over  it  so  as  to  exclude  the 
air. 

Good  Breakfast  Dish.— Off  the  remains  of  a cold  fowl, 
roast  or  boiled,  cut  the  meat  in  square  pieces.  Take  a fry- 
ing-pan,  and  into  it  pour  two  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil 
mixed  with  a teaspoonful  of  raw  mustard,  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  Let  it  come  to  the  boil,  and  then  throw  in  the 
pieces  of  fowl.  Fry  them  on  both  sides  to  a golden  brown, 
or,  perhaps,  a little  deeper.  Make  a round  of  toast  nice  and 
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brown,  and  serve  the  fowl  crowded  on  it.  Cut  the  toast  in 
four  equal  parts,  and  send  in  to  table  very  hot  with  equally 
hot  plates. 

Another  Good  Breakfast  Dish.— Fry  an  onion,  previously 
cut  in  small  rings,  in  a couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
or  good  dripping,  in  the  bottom  of  a clean  stewpan.  When 
it  is  brown  stir  in  a heaped  dessertspoonful  of  curry 
powder,  which  has  been  mixed  to  a smooth  paste  with  a 
little  milk  or  water  or  stock.  Add  half  a pint  of  water, 
and  let  this  sauce  boil  up  and  then  simmer  for  ten  minutes 
or  so  in  order  that  the  various  flavours  may  be  absorbed 
into  the  water.  Meanwhile  flake  any  cold  fish  that  there 
may  be  in  the  house,  or  a tin  of  any  kind  of  fish,  including 
oyster  or  lobster,  and  throw  it  into  the  hot  sauce,  which  is 
sufficient  for  cooking  a pound  and  a half.  It  will  be 
cooked  when  it  is  thoroughly  hot,  and  can  be  served  with 
boiled  rice. 

An  excellent  addition  to  all  curries  is  a little  cocoanut- 
milk,  made  by  soaking  the  white  part  of  a cocoanut  in  half 
a pint  of  boiling  water.  When  cold  it  is  ready  for  use,  and 
should  be  added  just  before  taking  the  curry  off  the  fire, 
giving  it  time  to  become  thoroughly  hot. 

Scotch  Woodcock. — Separate  the  whites  from  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs.  Beat  the  yolks  till  they  are  well  frothed, 
and  then  stir  into  them  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream  with 
seasoning  of  pepper,  and  put  the  mixture  in  a stewpan. 
Allow  it  to  approach  boiling  point,  but  on  no  account  allow 
it  to  boil.  Set  it  on  one  side  where  it  will  keep  quite  hot, 
and  make  some  slices  of  very  brown  toast.  Spread  these 
with  anchovy  paste,  and  then  pour  the  hot  eggs  and  cream 
over  them.  Serve  the  “ woodcock  ” very  hot. 

Eggs  in  Gravy.— Put  a spoonful  of  good  high-seasoned 
brown  gravy  into  each  cup,  and  set  the  cups  in  a saucepan 
of  boiling  water.  When  the  gravy  heats  drop  a fresh  egg 
into  each  cup.  Then  take  off  the  saucepan  and  cover" it 
until  the  eggs  are  nicely  and  tenderly  cooked  ; put  pepper 
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and  salt  on  them,  and  serve  in  a hot-water  plate  covered  by 
a snowy  napkin. 

Potato  Omelette.  — Garnish  some  potatoes  with  sliced 
truffles  and  Gruyere  cheese,  mix  in  with  the  plain  omelette, 
toss  all  together  in  the  pan  ; serve  very  hot. 

Eggs  in  Vegetables. — Poach  some  eggs  and  lay  them  upon 
toast,  fry  some  sliced  potatoes  and  tips  of  asparagus  to- 
gether in  fresh  butter  and  lay  over  the  poached  eggs. 
Serve  while  very  hot. 

Eggs  with  Herbs. — Take  the  yolks  of  eight  and  the  whites 
of  five  eggs,  beat  well,  add  a spoonful  of  brown  sauce,  a 
little  minced  green  onion,  parsley,  pepper,  and  salt.  Stir  it 
over  a slow  fire  until  it  thickens.  Squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  or  orange,  and  serve  it  with  fried  bread.  The  pro- 
portions can  be  reduced  if  for  but  one  or  two  people. 

Kidneys  and  Tomatoes.— Take  half  a dozen  sheep’s  kidneys 
that  have  been  scalded  and  skinned,  and  as  many  tomatoes 
also  skinned.  (This  is  quickly  done  after  boiling  water  has 
been  poured  over  them.)  Now  cut  both  kidneys  and 
tomatoes  in  halves  across,  arrange  them  in  a buttered  dish 
in  layers,  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  on  each 
layer  put  one  of  bread-crumbs  and  a few  small  pieces  of 
butter.  The  top  layer  must  be  of  the  crumbs.  Bake  them 
in  a quick  oven  for  half  an  hour.  If  cooked  over  a lamp 
a tin  must  be  used  and  a cover  put  over  it. 

N.B. — New  Zealand  kidneys  are  excellent  and  in- 
expensive, costing  only  a third  the  price  of  ordinary  ones. 

Lamb  Cutlets  Stewed  with  Tomatoes. — Put  into  a small 
stewpan  a piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of  a China  orange, 
two  nice  thick  lamb  or  veal  cutlets,  one  onion,  three  tomatoes 
cut  into  slices,  and  five  or  six  new  potatoes,  with  a season- 
ing of  salt  and  pepper.  This  must  cook  slowly  on  the  trivet, 
or  over  an  oil  or  gas  stove  turned  down  to  the  lowest 
point  after  the  contents  of  the  saucepan  come  to  the  boil  ; 
or  even  on  a “ footman  ” in  the  fender. 

Lunch  Tongue.— Carefully  open  a tin  containing  a lunch 
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tongue,  and  take  it  out  as  neatly  as  possible.  Have  a nice 
cabbage,  or  greens  o f some  sort  boiled,  and  the  water  well 
drained  from  it.  Put  half  into  a bain-marie  to  make  a bed 
for  the  tongue,  and  the  other  half  on  the  top.  Cover  all 
closely,  and  heat  it  thoroughly.  This  Will  take  about  half 
an  hour,  and  can  be  done  over  an  oil  or  good  spirit  lamp. 
Corned  beef  and  other  tinned  meats  maybe  wanned  in  this 
way,  and  bottled  cgr  tinned  vegetables  used  instead  of 
cabbage. 

Ox  Brains  with  Sauce. — Procure  a set  of  ox  brains  from 
the  butcher.  It  is  safer  to  order  them  a day  previous  to 
that  on  which  you  want  to  cook  them.  Throw  them  into 
boiling  water  in  which  a heaped  teaspoonful  of  salt  has 
been  dissolved.  Let  the  brains  grow  cold.  Now  take  half 
a pint  of  milk,  a capsicum  or  five  whole  peppers,  six  small 
mushrooms,  or  a dessertspoonful  of  ketchup,  and  a little 
salt.  Thicken  this  sauce  with  a teaspoonful  of  flour  and 
a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a nutmeg.  Stir  all  well  together, 
add  the  brains,  and  let  them  slowly  simmer  for  twenty 
minutes.  Serve  them  very  hot. 

A Breakfast  Relish. — Cut  a cutlet  of  veal  into  pieces  about 
two  inches  square,  and  season  them  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Dip  them  first  into  beaten  egg,  then  into  chopped  mush- 
rooms. Put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in  a frying-pan, 
and  when  hot  fry  the  cutlets  until  brown.  Make  a brown 
sauce  the  same  as  for  veal  cutlets,  pour  over  the  squares, 
and  serve. 

Oysters  and  Bacon— Inexpensive. — Get  a small  tin  of  the 
best  oysters  and  a few  rashers  of  thin  bacon.  Cut  the 
rashers  in  half,  place  two  oysters  on  each  piece,  and  roll 
them  over.  Fasten  the  rolls  with  thick  cotton,  toast  them 
in  a Dutch  oven  before  a clear  fire,  and  serve  them  on  nicely 
toasted  bread. 

Steak  and  Mushrooms— Cooked  in  Duplex  Boilerette.— 
Charge  the  outer  compartment  of  the  boflerette  with  the 
prescribed  pint  of  water.  When  it  boils  up,  take  off  the  lid 
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and  put  in  any  quantity  of  steak,  from  half  a pound  to 
three  pounds  or  more,  adding  four  button  mushrooms  for 
every  half  pound.  Sprinkle  in  a little  pepper,  and  add  a 
capsicum  if  you  have  one.  No  water  is  needed.  The  steak 
will  cook  in  its  own  juice,  and,  retaining  all  its  nutrition, 
will  be  much  more  easily  digested  than  if  stewed  with  stock 
or  water.  When  it  begins  to  simmer,  add  salt  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a heaped  saltspoonful  to  every  half  pound  of 
steak.  Don’t  put  the  salt  in  at  first.  It  will  tend  to  harden 
the  meat  if  you  do.  The  steak  will  be  done  in  an  hour  and 
a quarter,  but  it  will  not  be  overdone  if  you  leave  it  cook- 
ing for  two  or  three  hours.  Tomatoes,  celery,  asparagus 
tops  (tinned),  haricots,  verts,  or  julienne  vegetables,  may  be 
substituted  for  the  mushrooms.  So  may  carrots,  parsnips, 
or  potatoes.  A few  of  the  latter,  peeled  and  slightly  salted, 
may  be  added  to  any  other  vegetable. 

Soups  Quickly  Made. — Stick  four  cloves  into  a small  onion, 
boil  it  in  a pint  of  water  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
having  seasoned  it  with  pepper  and  salt.  Beat  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  gently  pour  the  liquid  on  them,  stirring  all 
the  time.  Put  the  mixture  back  into  the  saucepan,  and 
stir  it  over  the  fire  for  a few  moments,  taking  care  not  to 
let  it  boil,  and  stirring  in  sufficient  bovril,  or  meat  extract, 
to  make  it  a good  colour.  Serve  it  with  fried  bread  or  dry 
toast,  first  taking  out  the  onion. 

A similar  soup,  also  very  nourishing,  and  much  resembling 
chicken  broth,  is  made  by  boiling  a small  tablespoonful  of 
rice  in  a pint  of  water,  with  pepper,  salt,  an  onion,  if  not 
disliked,  and  a very  small  piece  of  mace.  Beat  up  two 
whole  fresh  eggs,  and  add  them  slowly  to  the  mixture, 
stirring  it  until  the  white  of  the  eggs  shows  signs  of  curdling. 
Then  stir  in  the  bovril,  or  meat  extract,  and  serve  the  soup 
very  hot. 

Instead  of  rice  or  eggs,  semolina  could  be  used  to  thicken 
the  water;  it  only  takes  a few  minutes  to  cook.  Any 
flavouring  could  be  added,  perhaps  a small  quantity  of 
celery  salt,  or  of  ketchup,  or  other  sauce. 
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Julienne  Soup. — Mix  a tin  of  mixed  vegetables  (known  as 
“macedoine”)  with  boiling  water  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  vegetables,  season  to  taste,  simmer  for  a few 
minutes,  and  add  some  extract  of  meat. 

Italian  Paste  Soup. — Boil  a few  pieces  of  carrot,  turnip, 
and  celery  in  a pint  of  water  for  twenty  minutes.  Take 
some  small  Italian  paste  of  fanciful  pattern,  about  a table- 
spoonful, pour  some  boiling  water  on  it  to  clear  it  of  the 
loose  wheaten  flour.  In  five  minutes  strain  the  water  off, 
and  add  the  paste  to  the  boiling  water.  By  the  time  the 
latter  has  boiled  its  allotted  time  the  paste  will  be  cooked. 
Remove  the  vegetables,  stir  in  some  meat  extract,  and 
serve.  Macaroni,  vermicelli,  sago,  and  all  fine  Italian 
pastes  may  be  used  in  this  way,  always  taking  care  to  clear 
them  of  the  loose  flour. 

Soup  aux  Fines  Herbes. — Boiling  extract  of  meat  prepared 
with  water  and  seasoned,  poured  on  finely  minced  parsley 
and  spring  onions,  is  a favourite  soup  on  the  continent. 

Soup  au  Fromage. — A pint  of  boiling  stock  made  with 
bovril,  or  meat  extract,  poured  on  a dessertspoonful  of 
grated  cheese,  preferably  Parmesan  or  Gruyere. 

Potato  Soup. — Boil  three  good-sized  potatoes  in  a little 
water  with  an  onion,  any  pieces  of  vegetables  at  hand,  and 
seasoning.  When  these  are  quite  soft,  beat  them  smoothly 
with  a fork,  slowly  adding  sufficient  boiling  water  to  make 
the  soup  of  the  consistency  desired.  Boil  it  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  stir  in  some  bovril,  and  serve  it  with  toast  or 
croutons  of  fried  bread. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes. — Cut  a thin  slice  off  the  stalk  end  of 
some  tomatoes,  and  carefully  scoop  out  the  seeds  and 
liquid  part.  Having  prepared  a little  savoury  forcemeat 
of  bread-crumbs  and  any  cold  meat,  poultry,  game,  or  fish 
that  may  be  at  hand,  fill  the  tomatoes  with  it,  and  put  a 
small  piece  of  butter  on  the  top  of  each.  Bake  them  for 
about  twenty  minutes  in  a moderate  oven,  basting  them 
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two  or  three  times  with  the  juice  they  yield.  This  dish 
can  also  be  cooked  over  a lamp  or  spirit  lamp. 

Omelettes. — Break  three  eggs  into  a dish,  season  them 
with  fine  table  salt  and  pepper,  add  a gill  of  milk  or  water, 
and  thoroughly  beat,  or  briskly  stir  the  mixture,  until  the 
yolks  and  whites  are  thoroughly  amalgamated.  Put  an 
omelette-pan  (used  only  for  this  purpose)  over  a clear  fire, 
and  into  it  throw  a piece  of  fresh  butter  the  size  of  a large 
walnut.  When  it  is  quite  hot  add  the  mixture,  and  stir  it 
gently  but  constantly  one  way  until  it  sets  ; loosen  it  round 
the  edge  by  slipping  a knife  gently  under  the  omelette  from 
time  to  time.  When  it  is  cooked  it  improves  the  colour  to 
hold  a salamander,  or  red  hot  kitchen  shovel,  over  it  for  a 
few  moments.  Fold  it  over,  and  send  it  to  table  in  the  pan, 
with  a napkin  folded  round  it. 

Cheese  Omelette. — Proceed  as  above,  but  scatter  a dessert- 
spoonful of  grated  Gruyere  or  Parmesan  cheese  over  the 
omelette  before  colouring  it. 

Omelettes  aux  Fines  Herbes. — Mince  a little  parsley  and 
chives,  or  the  green  part  of  very  young  spring  onions,  and 
strew  a dessertspoonful  over  a few  seconds  before  dishing  it. 

Savoury  Omelette. — Minced  cold  ham,  bacon,  or  any  fresh 
meat  nicely  seasoned  may  be  used.  Scatter  a tablespoon- 
ful of 'the  mince  over  the  omelette  when  it  is  perfectly  set. 

Fish  Omelette. — Cold  fish  flaked,  shrimps  whole,  or  oysters, 
seasoned  to  taste,  and  added  to  the  omelette  when  it  com- 
mences to  take  colour. 

Vegetable  Omelette. — Mince  any  cold  fine  vegetables,  and 
scatter  them  over  the  omelette  a few  seconds  before  dish- 
ing it. 

Sweet  Omelettes. — These  are  made  exactly  as  above,  only 
the  yolks  and  whites  are  beaten  separately.  Add  to  the 
yolks  a pinch  of  salt  and  a couple  of  drops  of  lemon  juice, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Immediately  before  cooking  the 
omelette,  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  which  have  already 
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been  frothed,  into  the  mixture.  When  it  is  cooked,  strew 
castor  sugar  over  it,  and  fold  it. 

Omelette  au  Rhum. — Make  the  omelette  as  above,  put 
the  sugar  on  it  a few  seconds  before  taking  it  off  the  fire. 
Heat  a small  wineglassful  of  rum  in  a cup  on  the  stove,  or 
in  the  oven,  pour  the  spirit  on  the  omelette,  and  set  fire  to 
it  when  it  is  on  the  table. 

Omelettes  aux  Conserves. — These  are  simply  made  by 
spreading  any  kind  of  preserve  over  the  omelettes  a minute 
before  dishing  it,  instead  of  sugar. 

Consomm6  k l’lnstant. — To  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
boiling  water  add  a tablet  of  Maggi’s  Consomme  Con- 
centrated. Stir  it  for  a moment  or  two,  and  you  then  have 
a basin  of  nutritious  and  inviting  beef  tea,  flavoured  suffi- 
ciently with  salt,  and  ready  for  drinking.  The  tablets  are 
put  up  in  separate  capsules,  and  these  again  are  enclosed 
in  a tin  containing  ten.  If  kept  in  a dry  and  airy  place 
these  tablets  will  keep  for  years.  They  consist  of  beef 
and  vegetables  condensed  and  reduced  to  a highly  port- 
able form.  In  travelling  they  are  invaluable,  especially  for 
invalids. 
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PRESERVED  PROVISIONS. 

THAT  a very  considerable  prejudice  exists  against  all 
kinds  of  foods  preserved  in  tins  cannot  be  denied  ; and  yet 
the  value  of  these  preparations  is  very  great.  By  means 
of  them  we  can  have  game  soups,  so  palatable  and  nutri- 
tious to  invalids,  all  the  year  round,  and  fruits  of  the  more 
expensive  kind,  with  fresh  vegetables,  through  the  winter, 
when  sometimes  frost  and  cold  render  the  usual  supplies 
both  short  and  dear.  The  prejudice  against  them  is  not 
difficult  to  account  for,  cases  of  poisoning  from  tinned 
salmon,  tinned  peas,  or  tinned  lobsters  appearing  in  the 
papers  from  time  to  time.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this 
trade,  as  in  all  others,  it  is  but  too  easy  to  make  mistakes, 
chiefly  from  carelessness  on  the  part  of  those  employed  to 
fill  the  cans,  and  having  made  them  air-tight,  to  solder 
them  together.  Notwithstanding  the  precautions  taken, 
the  contents  are  occasionally  found  to  be  in  a putrid  con- 
dition. Nor  is  this  evil  chance  confined  to  food  put  up  in 
tins.  It  is  equally  possible  with  that  preserved  in  glass. 
Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  delay  in  covering  the  food  from 
the  air,  and  sometimes  to  some  integral  fault  in  the  mode 
of  preserving.  Cases  of  lead-poisoning  have  also  occurred, 
though  very  rarely,  and  these  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
melting  of  some  portion  of  the  tins,  owing  to  lack  of  skill 
on  the  part  of  some  one  employed  in  the  soldering  of  them. 
These  instances  will  be  found  to  have  been  almost  invari- 
ably associated  with  tinned  foods  of  the  cheapest  class. 
When  they  were  first  introduced  in  the  market,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  recommend  them  to  the  public  as  an  eco- 
nomical form  of  supply,  and  to  this  end  the  purveyors  of 
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preserved  meats,  fruit,  and  vegetables  sacrificed  such  essen- 
tials as  preliminary  testing,  skilled  and  experienced  labour 
in  the  packing,  and  prime  quality  in  the  food  itself.  Small 
wonder  that  the  first  attempts  brought  failure  in  their  train. 
During  the  last  few  years  a complete  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  this  very  important  branch  of  our  food  supply, 
a large  source  of  encouragement  being  found  in  the  very 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  pleasure  yachts,  the  pro- 
visioning of  which  for  cruises,  long  or  short,  has  led  to  the 
production  of  high-class  delicacies  preserved  in  tins. 
Cheapness  has  been  found  to  be  incompatible  with  ex- 
cellence, except  in  a few  instances  where  the  plentifulness 
of  the  supplies  exceeded  the  demand  of  the  moment,  and 
where  waste  would  have  been  inevitable  were  it  not  for  the 
alternative  of  putting  up  the  superfluous  quantity  in  tins. 

Some  years  since  there  were  hardly  any  English  firms 
competing  with  America,  the  Antipodes  and  France  in 
the  trade  in  provisions  preserved  in  glass  or  tins.  Now 
there  are  many.  The  usual  specialties  are  poultry, 
tongues,  soups,  and  game.  The  list  is  a compre- 
hensive one,  including  such  tempting  items  as  venison, 
hashed  or  roast ; hare,  roast  or  jugged  ; chicken  or  rabbit, 
curried  ; truffled  fowl ; duck  with  green  peas,  grouse, 
partridges  or  pheasant,  ortolans,  quails,  lambs’  tongues,  ox- 
tongues plain  or  smoked,  sheep’s  tongues  with  tomato 
sauce,  beside  pies  put  up  in  air-tight  pots.  The  soups  pre- 
pared in  this  way  by  a large  London  firm  embrace  a variety 
of  no  less  than  twenty-five  different  sorts,  and  these  are  sold 
at  prices  that  fairly  represent  the  cost  of  ingredients  and  of 
preserving.  The  curried  preparations,  in  addition  to  the 
inevitable  fowl  and  rabbit,  include  mutton,  veal,  calves’ 
heads,  and  lambs’  sweetbreads. 

Among  the  very  numerous  French  preparations  of  the 
kind  are  kidneys  in  champagne,  sweetbreads  with  sorrel,  or 
tomatoes,  or  green  peas,  duck  with  peas,  turnips  or  olives, 
stuffed  roast  capon,  plain  or  truffled,  stuffed  roast  quail 
with  or  without  truffles,  legs  and  wings  of  goose,  duck, 
turkey  or  fowl  in  gravy,  gold  fish  in  oil,  snails  a la  borde- 
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laise,  stuffed,  roast  and  truffled  pheasant,  ortolans  stuffed 
and  roast,  small  fillet  of  beef,  calf’s  liver,  goose  and  turkey 
livers  truffled,  thrushes  roast  and  stuffed,  glazed  ham,  roast 
hare,  boned  mackerel  in  oil,  marinaded  meat  and  vegetables, 
chestnuts  roast  or  boiled,  filleted  whiting  in  oil,  braised  or 
roast  mutton,  codfish  a la  provenqale,  roast  goose  stuffed 
with  chestnuts,  patties  of  all  kinds  of  game,  including  wood- 
cock, snipe,  larks,  quail,  guinea-fowl,  wood  pigeons,  hare, 
partridge,  plover,  teal,  and  lapwing.  A whole  salmon  can 
be  bought  tinned  for  thirty  francs,  and  the  same  fish  can  be 
had  in  steaks  or  truffled.  Even  calf’s  head  can  be  had 
tinned. 

To  accompany  the  tinned  game  and  fowl,  when  dressed 
for  table,  are  such  fruits  as  apricots,  cherries,  figs,  peaches, 
plums,  and  pears,  besides  macedoines  of  all  or  some  of  them, 
prepared  specially  in  vinegar  and  sugar. 

A large  firm  in  Yorkshire  is  developing  a great  business 
in  preserved  fruit  and  vegetables,  chiefly  put  up  in  glass, 
and  presenting  an  appearance  of  the  most  attractive  kind. 
Whole  strawberries  and  raspberries  look  as  though  freshly 
gathered,  and  in  the  jams  new  and  pleasant  combinations 
are  to  be  had,  such  as  had  apparently  not  been  thought  of 
before.  Among  these  are  raspberry  and  currant  jam,  rasp- 
berry and  gooseberry ; and  in  addition  to  the  tinned  and 
bottled  fruits  we  see  in  every  grocer’s  list  are  bilberries, 
blackberries,  blueberries,  green  figs,  pears,  mulberries, 
quinces,  and  strawberries.  The  San  Jose  brand,  from 
California,  is  excellent.  The  tins  are  large,  and  the  usual 
price  is  iod.  For  this  one  can  obtain  seven  delicious  pears, 
peeled  and  in  perfect  preservation,  ready  for  the  dessert- 
table.  At  the  same  price  are  sold  the  varieties  of  tinned 
fish  which  include,  in  addition  to  others  well  known,  brook 
trout,  codfish,  mackerel  plain  or  kippered,  clams,  mussels, 
green  turtle,  devilled  crab,  crab  meat,  fresh  herring  from 
Loch  Fyne,  the  same  fish  spiced,  or  with  shrimps  or  tomato 
sauce ; lampreys  a la  bordelaise , trout  whole  or  sliced, 
tunny  fish,  with  oil  or  tomatoes  ; roach  in  oil,  fillets  of 
turbot  in  oil  or  butter,  fillets  of  sole  both  fresh  and  dried. 
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Salt  or  kippered  herrings  are  also  put  up  in  tins,  and 
curried  lobster  has  long  been  obtainable  in  this  form.  This 
delicious  shell-fish  is  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
tinned  food  cannot  be  both  cheap  and  good,  the  fact  being 
that  it  can  be  bought,  thus  preserved,  at  a much  cheaper 
rate  than  the  public  is  often  able  to  purchase  it  in  its  shell 
from  the  fishmonger.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fifty 
miles  of  lobster  pots  along  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and 
off  Nova  Scotia,  in  which  enormous  lobsters  are  caught, 
the  local  price  for  a monster  lobster  being  equivalent  to 
our  threepence.  In  great  factories  these  are  preserved  by 
thousands,  the  fish  being  boiled  when  fresh  out  of  the  sea, 
and  tinned  directly  they  are  cold.  The  dry  lobster  is  the 
best  variety,  so  closely  resembling  the  fresh  fish  as  to  be 
indistinguishable  from  it.  Factories  for  preserving  salmon 
are  conducted  upon  a similar  plan,  which  accounts  for  the 
quantities  obtainablehere  at  from7d.  to  iod.perpound.  Any- 
thing below  that  figure  must  be  regarded  with  a certain 
amount  of  distrust.  The  salmon  cutlets  from  Columbia 
river,  sold  in  oval  tins  containing  over  a pound  at  about 
1 id.,  are  a recommendable  variety.  Salmon  preserved  in 
oil  and  in  glass  is  free  from  some  of  the  risks  attendant  on 
the  same  fish  when  put  up  in  tins.  Mackerel  is  also  sold 
in  tins  at  iod.  and  ud.,  this  fish  arriving  in  large  quantities 
at  times,  so  superabundant  to  the  demand  that  the  only 
way  to  make  money  out  of  them  is  to  preserve  them. 
America  sends  us  a delicious  clam-juice,  also  tinned,  spiced 
little  neck  clams,  clam  chowder,  devilled  crab,  and  codfish 
balls.  We  get  tinned  mackerel  very  cheaply  from  New 
York,  some  of  it  broiled  with  tomato  sauce,  and  some  with 
mustard  sauce. 

The  working  classes  of  our  country  are  large  consumers 
of  tinned  meats  of  the  sorts  that  combine  cheapness  with 
excellence,  such  as  the  few,  out  of  many,  mentioned  above; 
but  they  are  apt  to  be  careless  with  regard  to  certain  im- 
portant points.  No  tin  should  be  chosen  which  shows  a 
visible  swelling  anywhere.  This  is  an  unmistakable  sign 
that  air  had  not  been  entirely  excluded  when  the  tin  was 
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closed.  Another  point  is  that  tinned  meats  will  not  keep 
for  days  after  the  tin  has  been  opened,  as  they  are  too 
often  expected  to  do,  being  left  about  in  shut-in  cupboards 
but  half  ventilated.  It  is  better  to  buy  small  tins  that  can 
be  finished  at  a sitting.  The  value  of  this  form  of  food 
supply  may  be  estimated  when  it  is  remembered  that  two 
pounds  of  meat,  packed  at  Chicago,  can  be  bought  in 
London  for  8d.,  the  price  of  fresh  beef  or  mutton,  uncooked, 
and  therefore  less  in  money’s  worth,  being  8d.  at  the 
lowest,  and  for  inferior  kinds. 

The  splendid  supplies  of  tinned  fruits  from  California 
are  of  immense  value  to  us  in  England.  Apricots,  peaches, 
cherries,  blackberries,  and  blueberries,  grapes,  nectarines, 
gooseberries,  pears,  apples,  plums,  pine-apples,  quinces,  and 
strawberries,  are  all  preserved  in  this  way,  though  but  a 
few  of  these  varieties  are  familiar  to  us.  Sugared  peaches 
for  cream  are  delicious,  and  only  need  to  be  known  to 
be  in  demand.  In  addition  to  the  vegetables  already 
mentioned,  California  sends  all  over  the  world  some  twenty 
varieties  of  peas,  spinach,  cauliflower,  okra  or  gumbo,  and 
pumpkins  ready  for  converting  into  the  great  national  pie. 
It  was  not  until  some  few  years  ago  that  anyone  thought 
of  preserving  cream  and  putting  it  up  in  jars,  thus  provid- 
ing a luxury  at  inexpensive  rates  for  those  who  are  out  of 
the  reach  of  fresh  cream.  This  industry  has  developed  in 
a remarkable  fashion,  a number  of  excellent  brands  being 
now  in  existence.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a department 
of  the  cuisine  in  which  preserved  foods  have  not  lightened 
the  labours  of  the  chef  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  house- 
wife. 

The  new  vacuum  process  of  canning  fruits  in  glass  has 
recently  been  introduced  from  Europe  among  the  packers 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  predicted  that  the  tin  can  ap- 
pears to  be  doomed.  All  the  deleterious  gas  generated  in 
cooking  the  fruit  and  even  the  air  are  excluded  by  this 
new  process.  No  solder  is  used,  and  each  jar  is  opened  by 
making  a puncture  with  a penknife,  after  which  the  cover 
can  be  lifted  off  entire.  The  fruit  is  solid  packed.  The 
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cans  contain  90  per  cent,  of  fruit  and  10  per  cent,  of  syrup, 
instead  of  two-thirds  of  fruit  and  one-third  syrup,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  tin  cans. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  note  the  different  classes  of  material 
in  which  preserved  foods  are  put  up.  In  oil,  brine,  lard, 
syrup,  vinegar,  wine,  spirits,  water.  Anchovies,  sardines, 
etc.,  are  preserved  in  oil ; lax,  olives  in  brine,  also  anchovies 
and  the  delicatessen  in  which  small  boned  fish  are  utilised 
with  mushroom  sauce.  Pate-de-foies  gras,  game  pates,  and 
many  other  kinds  are  rendered  air-proof  with  lard,  or  other 
grease  coverings.  Many  fruits  are  bottled  in  syrup. 
Vegetables  are  preserved  in  vinegar,  some  in  water,  while 
the  rarer  sorts  are  bottled  in  wine,  and  a few  in  spirits. 

Among  the  different  varieties  of  pate-de-foies  gras  which 
can  be  obtained  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  are  in  season 
from  November  to  February,  are  those  made  of  larks,  game, 
snipe,  ortolans,  partridge,  pheasant,  perigord,  whether 
truffled  or  otherwise.  The  truffled  pates  range  in  price 
from  half  a crown  to  twenty-five  shillings,  the  largest  size 
being  sent  out  in  terrines.  An  excellent  breakfast  dish  is 
made  by  devilling  rather  thick  toast,  and  covering  it  with  a 
layer  of  one  of  these  pates,  then  steaming  it  in  order  to 
make  it  hot  again,  and  serving  it  with  very  hot  plates.  This 
also  makes  a good  savoury  to  follow  the  sweet  course  at 
dinner. 

Artichoke  Bottoms  in  Tins. — Artichoke  bottoms  are  highly 
useful  when  vegetables  are  scarce.  They  are  delicious 
when  dressed  with  melted  butter,  or  a sauce  made  with 
ground  rice  instead  of  flour,  and  slightly  flavoured  with 
lemon.  Horse-radish  sauce  is  an  excellent  accompaniment 
of  artichoke  bottoms,  and  another  good  way  of  serving 
them  is  with  cheese,  as  in  “cauliflower  au  gratin.”  Fried, 
they  are  excellent.  The  mode  is  as  follows  : — Carefully 
wash  with  clean  cold  water  the  artichoke  bottoms  from  a 
freshly  opened  tin.  Throw  them  into  boiling  water  salted 
to  taste.  After  they  have  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes,  take 
them  up  and  drain  them  dry  at  once.  If  there  is  any 
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delay,  they  will  turn  black,  and  acquire  a very  unsightly 
appearance.  When  they  are  cool,  dip  them,  one  at  a time, 
into  a beaten  egg,  and  roll  them  in  bread-crumbs.  Then 
fry  them  in  boiling  oil,  lard,  butter,  or  good  dripping,  and 
serve  them  on  a very  hot  dish. 

Artichoke  bottoms  combine  well  with  tomatoes  as  a salad, 
but  the  former  must  have  been  cooked  previously,  and  per- 
mitted to  become  quite  cold.  Take  the  contents  of  one  tin, 
freshly  opened  ; lightly  and  quickly  wash  the  artichoke 
bottoms  in  cold  water,  and  then  put  them  in  a stewpan 
containing  boiling  water  and  salt,  and  allow  them  to  boil 
till  tender.  Drain  them  at  once,  and  when  they  are  quite 
cold,  slice  them,  and  place  the  slices  alternately  with  others 
of  raw,  ripe  tomatoes  on  a glass  dish,  or  in  a shallow  salad- 
bowl.  Strew  over  them  a few  chopped  tarragons,  mixed 
with  a small  quantity  (about  a teaspoonful)  of  chopped 
Spanish  onion.  Serve  the  salad,  garnished  with  sliced 
cucumber,  and  hand  with  it  a bottle  of  Lazenby’s  salad 
cream,  or  a well-made  mayonnaise  strewn  over  the  salad. 

Tinned  asparagus  provides  this  luxury  all  the  year  round, 
and  as  in  November  a bundle  of  asparagus  costs  about 
twenty-five  shillings,  the  convenience  of  the  arrangement 
may  be  appreciated.  They  are  sold  by  Morel  in  tins  con- 
taining sixteen  heads,  others  contain  twelve,  and  others 
contain  nine  (giant).  The  double  tins  hold  from  twelve  to 
twenty.  Those  containing  asparagus  points  are  my 
favourites.  These  cost  half  a crown,  but  every  scrap  is 
eatable.  I need  give  no  directions  for  cooking  them, 
except  to  remark  that  in  the  case  of  the  points,  steaming 
is  preferable  to  boiling.  Some  people  dislike  the  giant 
heads,  fancying  that  they  have  not  the  same  delicate 
flavour  as  the  small,  but  after  many  experiments  I have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  very  little  difference. 
I must,  however,  give  the  palm  to  our  own  English  as- 
paragus, the  superiority  being  doubtless  partly  because  of 
the  comparative  freshness  with  which  we  obtain  it,  as  it 
has  to  make  no  long  journey,  as  in  the  case  of  foreign  pro- 
duce. No  one  should  be  without  a bottle  of  red  or  green 
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chillies,  one  of  these  giving  such  a pleasant  flavour  to  stews, 
soups,  or  hashes.  They  are  not  expensive.  Green  haricots 
or  French  beans  are  preserved  in  pint,  quart,  and  two  quart 
tins.  The  mixed  vegetables  are  very  useful  for  soups. 
They  are  done  up  in  similar  quantities.  The  vegetables 
preserved  in  glass  are  preferred  by  many,  as  glass  is  com- 
paratively harmless  as  compared  with  tin.  There  are  ex- 
cellent French  firms  in  this  business,  and  more  than  one 
recommendable  English  house.  Peas,  French  beans,  mush- 
rooms, and  flageolets  are  to  be  had  in  these  bottles  which 
are  hermetically  sealed,  each  one  being  sent  out  with  a 
tiny  opener.  Spinach,  sorrel,  and  sliced  carrots  are  sold 
in  hundred  pint  tins.  Sorrel  is  not  much  used  in  England, 
but  we  are  progressing  every  day  in  our  knowledge  of 
cookery,  and  the  time  will  come  when  leaves  and  herbs, 
which  are  now  neglected  because  they  are  so  very  common, 
will  be  appreciated  and  utilised  as  they  have  never  been 
before. 

Cocoa-nut  Blanc-mange. — Set  on  the  Ere  in  a very  clean 
enamelled  saucepan  one  quart  of  milk,  less  a couple  of 
tablespoonfuls  which  you  reserve  for  mixing  the  cocoa-nut 
and  corn-flour.  Take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  each  and  mix 
them  with  the  milk  to  a smooth  paste.  Throw  into  the 
saucepan  about  nine  large  lumps  of  sugar.  When  the  milk 
begins  to  boil,  add  the  paste  formed  of  the  corn-flour  and 
cocoa-nut,  and  stir  the  whole  without  ceasing  until  the 
mass  thickens.  Having  previously  filled  a quart  mould 
or  two  pint  ones  with  cold  water,  now  pour  it  away,  but 
do  not  dry  the  moulds.  Pour  in  the  blanc-mange,  and 
stand  them  in  a cool  place  till  ready  for  use,  and  mix  this 
with  the  sugar  and  cocoa-nut.  Set  all  aside  to  cool.  Cover 
a flat  dish  with  puff  paste,  making  an  ornamental  border. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  the  centre,  and  lay  bars  of  paste 
across  and  across  it.  Bake  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Cocoa-nut  Custard. — Set  on  the  fire  in  a clean  lined  stew- 
pan  a pint  of  sweet  milk  and  four  lumps  of  sugar.  While 
it  is  coming  to  the  boil,  beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  in  a 
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basin.  Add  to  them  a tablespoonful  of  desiccated  cocoa. 
Watch  the  milk  carefully,  and  when  it  begins  to  boil  pour 
it  over  the  eggs.  Stir  well,  and  then  add  a tablespoonful 
of  condensed  milk  and  half  a pound  of  rice  that  has  been 
well  washed.  Stir  occasionally.  Add  a heaped  tablespoon- 
ful of  desiccated  cocoa-nut,  give  a good  stir,  and  when  the 
rice  is  thoroughly  done,  turn  it  out  on  a hot  dish,  and  serve. 

Cocoa-nut  Pudding. — Put  in  a saucepan  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  water,  half  a pound  of  loaf-sugar,  and  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  desiccated  cocoa-nut.  Let  all  boil  together,  carefully 
stirring  the  mixture  lest  the  sugar  should  burn.  Mean- 
while beat  well  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  adding  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  cream.  Line  an  open  dish  with  paste.  Pour 
the  above  mixture  in,  and  bake  all  in  the  oven  as  if  it 
were  an  ordinary  jam  tart. 

Cocoa-nut  Biscuits.  — Whisk  till  frothy  the  yolks  and 
whites  of  four  eggs,  add  half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  and 
a quarter  pound  of  grated  nut.  Mix  all,  and  roll  out, 
shaping  the  biscuits  conically.  Bake  them  in  a rather 
cool  oven. 

Cocoa-nut  Kice. — Bring  to  the  boil  a pint  and  a half  of  water, 
and  then  add  a heaped  tablespoonful  of  flour,  lay  them  in  a 
stewpan  containing  a quart  of  boiling  water,  with  one  onion, 
two  sticks  of  cinnamon,  two  dozen  cloves,  a heaped  table- 
spoonful of  desiccated  cocoa-nut,  a little  bit  of  mace,  a few 
cardimums,  three  cloves  of  garlic,  and  stew  the  whole  for 
an  hour  and  a quarter,  not  allowing  the  water  to  boil,  but 
only  to  simmer.  Take  out  the  rabbit  and  onion,  lay  the 
former  on  a hot  dish  in  the  oven,  and  throw  into  the  water 
left  in  the  stewpan  a pound  and  a half  of  rice.  When  it  is 
soft,  strain  it  over  a basin,  and  set  the  rice  in  front  of  the 
fire. 

To  Cook  Tinned  or  Bottled  Peas.— When  the  tin  or  bottle  is 
opened,  strain  the  water  away  into  a clean  saucepan,  add- 
ing a saltspoonful  of  salt  to  every  half  pint  of  peas,  and 
about  half  that  quantity  of  moist  sugar.  When  the  water 
boils  throw  in  the  peas.  They  will  be  cooked  in  fifteen 
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minutes.  Drain  away  the  water,  and  then  put  in  among 
the  peas  a piece  of  butter  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce 
to  a pint,  adding  a saltspoonful  of  pepper.  Put  the  sauce- 
pan on  the  fire  again,  shake  it  every  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  when  the  butter  is  quite  dissolved  the  peas  are 
ready  for  dishing.  It  may  be  imagined  that  with  so  little 
water  as  that  in  which  they  are  bottled  or  tinned  there 
would  be  an  insufficiency,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  more  water  there  is  the  more  the  flavour  of  the  peas  is 
dissipated  and  dispersed.  One’s  object  should  be  to  con- 
dense and  centralise  it. 

Crawfish  Soup. — Take  one  jar  of  crawfish  tails,  which  will 
suffice  for  five  pints  of  water,  and  one  tin  of  crawfish  butter. 
Boil  this  together  with  ordinary  soup  vegetables  and  a little 
grated  bread.  When  the  vegetables  are  thoroughly  cooked, 
squeeze  the  soup  through  a hair  sieve  ; afterwards  let  it 
simmer  slowly  by  the  fire,  but  it  must  not  boil,  or  it  will 
lose  its  fine  red  colour. 

The  value  of  crawfish  in  cookery  has  hardly  yet  been 
fully  perceived  by  English  cooks.  These  most  delicious 
little  fish  are  not  always  to  be  had  in  the  London  markets. 
Not  until  demand  creates  supply  will  they  be  permanently 
obtainable.  However,  they  are  preserved  in  various  forms, 
in  a manner  which  retains  their  peculiar  flavour,  and  even 
adds  to  their  nutritive  value.  Crawfish  tails  are  put  up  in 
glass  jars,  each  containing  about  five  dozen.  Cheaper  jars, 
holding  lesser  quantities,  are  obtainable  for  family  use. 
Suppose  we  are  trying  one  of  the  shilling  jars.  The  first 
thing  to  be  attended  to  is  that  the  tails  are  well  steeped  in 
cold  water,  and  that  those  remaining  in  the  bottle  have 
sufficient  liquor  to  cover  them,  otherwise  they  will  not 
keep.  Crawfish  butter,  in  the  same  way,  is  prepared  with 
the  finest  cream  butter,  and  sold  in  hermetically  sealed  tins, 
containing  half  a pound,  a quarter  of  a pound,  and  two 
ounces  respectively.  This  crawfish  butter  is  extremely 
useful  in  soups  and  fricassees,  and  also  as  an  addition  to  cer- 
tain sauces, 
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Crawfish  noses  are  preserved  in  the  same  way,  also  craw- 
fish heads,  and  a powder  is  made  from  the  shells.  The 
best  manner  in  which  to  make  crawfish  dumplings  or  stuff- 
ing for  crawfish  noses  is  to  take  the  meat  from  thirty  craw- 
fish tails,  adding  about  two  pounds  of  boned  fish  of  almost 
any  kind.  Mix  all  well  together  and  chop  them  fine,  then 
add  a small  tin  of  crawfish  butter,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
the  whites  beaten  into  a froth  ; knead  into  the  mixture  some 
grated  bread.  This  forms  a dough,  which  must  be  set  in 
little  heaps  with  a spoon,  on  a baking-tin.  Bake  to  a light 
brown  colour,  and  serve  in  soup,  or  use  as  stuffing. 

Crawfish  salad  can  be  made  from  a jar  of  tails,  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  salad  oil,  one  of  fine 
flour,  French  vinegar,  fine  salt  and  white  pepper.  Lettuce, 
endive,  hard-boiled  eggs  and  beetroot,  with  some  carefully 
picked  water-cress,  are  the  other  ingredients.  Very  good 
sandwiches  can  be  made  with  this  mixture. 

English  Lambs’  Tongues  Tinned. — These  are  quite  delicious 
eaten  cold  with  any-  kind  of  salad.  The  tongues  turn  out 
and  form  a pretty  dish,  with  a gloss  of  jelly  upon  it. 

Brown  Fricassee. — Ingredients  : — A one  pound  tin  of  Poul- 
ton  and  Noel’s  fried  sweetbreads,  one  pint  of  good  brown 
gravy,  half  a pint  of  butter.  Pour  the  gravy  into  a jar  with  a 
closely  fitting  top;  set  it  in  a pot  of  boiling  water,  taking 
care  that  there  is  -not  enough  to  bubble  over  the  top;  put  in 
the  sliced  sweetbreads,  cover,  and  stew  gently  at  the  side  of 
the  range  for  half  an  hour.  Arrange  the  slices  symmetri- 
cally upon  a hot  platter,  pour  the  gravy  over  them  when 
you  have  added  a thickening  of  browned  flour,  and  serve, 
garnished  with  triangles  of  fried  bread. 

Fricasseed  Lobster.— Ingredients  : — Contents  of  two  tins 
Lazenby’s  dry  lobster, half  a pint  of  rich  veal  or  chicken  broth, 
quite  thick,  quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Cut 
the  lobster-meat  in  pieces  half  an  inch  square  ; put  them, 
with  the  gravy,  pepper,  and  salt,  into  a saucepan.  Cover, 
and  stew  gently  for  five  minutes.  Add  the  cream,  and  just 
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as  it  is  on  the  point  of  boiling,  stir  in  the  butter.  When 
this  is  melted,  take  the  saucepan  from  the  fire  and  stir  in 
the  lemon  juice  very  quickly.  Serve  in  a covered  dish. 

Scalloped  Lobster. — Ingredients  : — One  tin  of  lobster,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  half  a pint  of 
bread-crumbs,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one  teaspoonful 
of  anchovy  sauce.  Season  to  taste  with  cayenne,  salt,  and 
nutmeg.  Juice  of  half  a lemon.  Rub  the  meat  of  the 
lobster,  including  the  coral,  a little  at  a time,  in  a wedge- 
wood  mortar,  with  the  butter  until  it  is  a soft  paste.  Put 
this  into  a saucepan  with  the  seasoning,  and  heat  it  to  boil- 
ing-point, stirring  constantly.  Remove  it  from  the  fire, 
and  add  the  cream  and  lemon  juice,  stirring  in  well.  Fill 
the  lobster  shell  with  this  mixture.  Strew  bread-crumbs 
over  the  tops,  and  set  on  the  upper  grate  of  a quick  oven 
until  the  crumbs  begin  to  brown.  Send  to  table  in  the 
shell,  laid  upon  a hot  dish. 

Croquettes  of  Lobster. — Ingredients: — Two  tins  of  Lazen- 
by’s  dry  lobster,  two  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  a 
half  cupful  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  one  teaspoonful  of  anchovy 
sauce,  yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled  hard  and  rubbed  to  a 
powder,  then  beaten  into  the  butter;  one  good  teaspoonful 
of  lemon  juice.  Season  well  with  salt  and  cayenne  pepper, 
also  a pinch  of  mace  and  lemon  peel ; yolks  of  two  raw 
eggs  beaten  very  light.  Mince  the  lobster,  work  in  the 
butter,  melted,  but  not  hot ; then  the  seasoning,  the  raw 
eggs,  and,  lastly,  the  bread-crumbs.  Make  into  oblong 
balls,  and  fry  quickly  in  lard,  dripping,  or  oil.  Drain  them 
of  every  drop  of  fat  by  rolling  each  for  an  instant  very 
lightly  upon  a hot,  clean  cloth.  Serve  with  slices  of  lemon. 

Curried  Lobster. — Put  into  a clean  stewpan  one  ounce  of 
butter  or  good  beef  dripping.  Cut  a small  onion  into  rings, 
and  fry  them  in  the  butter  till  a golden  brown.  Do  not  let 
one  side  get  black,  and  the  other  remain  uncooked.  This 
is  the  fashion  of  careless  cooks.  Mix  to  a paste  with  a 
little  milk  a heaped  dessertspoonful  of  curry  powder,  a little 
salt,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Rub  it  perfectly 
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smooth,  then  by  degrees  add  the  remainder  of  a pint  of 
milk.  Stir  it  well  into  the  onion  in  the  saucepan,  and  let 
it  slowly  simmer  for  half  an  hour  at  least.  Then  add  the 
contents  of  a tin  of  dry  lobster.  Stir  it  gently  round  once, 
put  on  the  lid,  and  leave  it  until  the  lobster  has  had  time 
to  become  very  hot.  Dish  it  carefully,  piling  it  up  in  the 
centre  without  breaking  the  pieces,  for  one  of  the  charms 
of  this  preparation  of  dry  lobster  is  the  entirety  and  red 
colour  of  the  flesh  of  the  claws.  No  one  not  in  the  secret 
would  ever  imagine  that  it  was  not  a freshly-boiled  lobster. 

Lobster  Salad. — Take  two  lettuces  (or  the  hearts  of  six), 
carefully  wash  each  leaf  separately  and  equally;  carefully 
dry  it  afterwards  by  dabbing  it  with  clean,  dry  cloths. 
Arrange  a bed  of  the  lettuce  in  the  middle  of  a glass  dish, 
and  pile  up  the  contents  of  a tin  of  dry  lobster  upon  it. 
Now  place  the  hearts  of  the  lettuces  all  round,  where  their 
pale  green  will  most  effectively  contrast  with  the  scarlet  of 
the  fish.  Make  an  outer  fringe  of  water-cresses,  well-washed 
and  carefully  picked.  Fill  in  with  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  in 
four,  slices  of  beetroot,  slices  of  cucumber,  not  cut  too  thin, 
clusters  of  endive,  groups  of  small  salad  (mustard  and 
cress),  a few  sorrel  leaves,  if  obtainable,  a couple  of  capsi- 
cums cut  small,  half  a dozen  slices  of  fresh-cut  tomatoes, 
well-washed  and  wiped  dry,  and,  if  liked,  a few  tiny  spring 
onions.  Just  before  serving  pour  over  the  whole  half  a pint 
of  mayonnaise,  made  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  quarter 
of  a pint  of  oil,  a tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  dry  mustard,  and  salt  to  taste. 

Tinned  Lobster  and  Salmon  in  Patties. — Ingredients  neces- 
sary for  two  tins  of  either: — Half  a pound  of  mashed  pota- 
toes, the  yolks  of  three  hard-boiled  eggs  mashed  to  a paste 
with  a spoonful  of  butter,  half  a pint  of  melted  butter, 
pepper,  salt,  and  a little  chopped  parsley.  Make  some 
good  puff  paste,  and  line  patty  pans  with  it,  pick  the  salmon 
or  lobster  free  of  any  gristle  which  may  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  tin,  beat  the  potato  and  melted  butter 
together  with  a fork,  add  the  fish  and  seasoning,  fill  the 
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patty  pans  with  the  mixture,  cover  them  over  with  more 
paste,  bake  them  quickly  in  a hot  oven,  glazing  them  when 
smoking  hot  with  the  egg  yolks,  which  have  been  rubbed 
to  a paste  with  butter ; let  them  brown  nicely.  These 
patties  may  be  served  hot  or  cold. 

Tomato  Lobster. — Some  American  housewives  prepare  a 
dish  which  tastes  like  lobster  from  cold  veal  and  tomatoes. 
The  veal  is  cut  up  in  small  pieces,  and  mixed  up  with  the 
yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  pounded  with  sweet  oil  and 
flavoured  with  salt  and  coralline  pepper.  The  tomatoes 
are  cut  in  thin  slices  and  mixed  with  the  veal,  a little 
vinegar  being  added,  if  liked. 

Stewed  Tomatoes. — Turn  the  tomatoes  out  of  a freshly- 
opened  tin,  and  gently  wash  them  in  cold  water.  Place  in 
a clean  stewpan  about  half  a pint  of  stock,  thickened  with 
fine  bread-crumbs  and  flavoured  with  salt  and  pepper.  Stew 
the  tomatoes  till  they  are  tender,  and  then  serve  them  hot 
with  a little  thick  cream,  also  made  hot,  poured  over  them 
at  the  last  moment. 

Tinned  Mushrooms. — Few  things  are  more  useful  to  have 
in  the  store  cupboard  than  tinned  mushrooms.  They  come 
in  for  almost  any  kind  of  fricassee.  No  one  need  fear  to 
use  them,  as  the  greatest  care  is  taken  in  preparing  them 
for  the  tins.  Both  before  being  cleansed  for  the  process  of 
boiling,  and  afterwards,  they  are  carefully  gone  over,  and 
every  doubtful  one  excluded.  The  best  are  the  buttons. 
With  a small  tin  of  these,  one  can  always  be  sure  of  secur- 
ing an  excellent  entree  for  the  table,  composed  of  any 
remnants  of  game,  poultry,  or  joints.  For  instance,  the 
sirloin,  of  which  the  undercut  and  perhaps  a few  other  por- 
tions are  left,  can  be  prepared  for  table  in  the  following 
way  : — Divide  the  undercut  into  thick  slices,  add  any 
pieces  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  bones,  and  set  all 
aside  on  a dish,  flake  half  a pint  of  good  stock,  thicken  it 
with  a little  flour,  and  set  it  in  a stewpan  by  the  side  of 
the  fire,  with  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Now  take  a tin  of 
mushrooms,  pour  away  the  brine,  wash  the  mushrooms  in 
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a little  clean  water,  and  put  them  in  the  stock.  Allow  the 
whole  to  become  very  hot,  but  there  is  no  necessity  to  let 
them  boil.  In  the  matter  of  stewing  and  simmering,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  example  of  our  Gallic 
neighbours,  and  substitute  slow  and  gradual  cookery  for 
the  too  expeditious  mode  so  often  adopted  by  our  native 
cooks.  When  the  mushrooms  and  the  stock  have  sim- 
mered together  for  about  half  an  hour,  put  in  the  meat, 
having  first  carefully  floured  each  piece,  and  let  the  whole 
cook  very  slowly  for  from  half  an  hour  to  three-quarters. 
If  during  this  period  there  has  been  no  approach  to  boiling 
on  the  part  of  the  meat,  it  should  melt  in  the  mouth  like  a 
piece  of  blanc-mange. 

Poultry  can  be  managed  in  the  same  way,  a fricassee 
thus  prepared  being  an  excellent  mode  of  serving  cold  fowl. 
Another  delicious  dish,  also  with  mushrooms  added,  can  be 
composed  of  five  or  six  pigeons.  All  of  these  must  be 
carefully  washed  after  having  been  received  from  the 
poulterer,  for  pigeons,  more  than  any  other  sort  of  bird, 
undergo  an  enormous  amount  of  handling  after  having 
been  plucked.  For  this  reason,  one  is  very  cautious  about 
partaking  of  any  dish  of  which  pigeons  form  a part  in  a 
house  where  one  is  not  perfectly  certain  that  the  mistress  is 
a good  manager.  The  Bordeaux  pigeons  especially  pass 
through  a large  number  of  hands,  and  require  a most  careful 
application  of  water  that  is  almost  cold,  and  a very  clean 
cloth.  This  being  done,  they  can  be  stewed  either  whole, 
or  cut  in  two  straight  down  the  middle,  and  the  mushrooms 
added  as  described  above ; but,  of  course,  the  pigeons 
being  uncooked,  will  require  at  least  double  the  time 
necessary  for  the  rechauffe.  An  excellent  pie  can  be  made 
with  one  fowl,  two  or  three  pigeons,  and  a tin  of  mush- 
rooms. These  latter  should  be  scattered  in  a double  layer, 
one  between  the  chicken  and  the  pigeons,  and  one  on  the 
top.  Half  a dozen  hard-boiled  eggs,  cut  in  two  and  strewn 
over  the  top  of  the  mushrooms,  will  in  no  wise  detract  from 
the  charm  of  this  agreeable  dish.  If  cook  knows  how  to 
make  that  kind  of  paste  which  cuts  as  crisp  as  shortbread, 
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the  pie  will  be  uncommonl}'  good.  Served  separately  as 
an  entree,  these  tinned  mushrooms,  with  a thick  brown 
sauce,  flavoured  with  Searcy’s  salt  or  a little  celery  salt,  and 
a dash  of  coralline  pepper,  will  win  many  suffrages.  At 
Christmas  time,  everyone  gets  very  tired  of  turkey,  but 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  having  a fricassee  made  of  the 
bird  when  cold,  and  served  with  a sauce  composed  of 
button  mushrooms  seasoned  to  taste.  Beefsteak,  too,  is 
excellent  when  served  with  a similar  sauce,  or  sent  to  table 
covered  with  these  mushrooms,  which  have  been  stewed  in 
their  own  gravy.  This  is  a simple  little  dish,  but  very  few 
cooks  prepare  it  without  some  unnecessary  addition.  The 
mushrooms,  after  having  been  freed  from  every  particle  of 
brine,  should  be  put  in  an  enamelled  saucepan,  with  one 
tablespoon  ful  of  milk  and  half  that  quantity  of  water,  a 
little  pepper  and  a little  salt.  The  lid  should  then  be  put 
firmly  on  the  saucepan,  and  the  contents  allowed  to  simmer 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  without  having  boiled.  The 
cook  must,  of  course,  see  that  they  approach  sufficiently 
near  to  boiling-point  to  allow  the  simmering  to  begin  ; but 
this  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  addition  of  a tablespoon- 
ful of  cream  five  minutes  before  dishing  is  advisable  for 
those  who  do  not  mind  the  expense.  With  stewed  steak 
and  kidney,  a few  mushrooms  make  a very  pleasant  supple- 
ment. With  beefsteak  pudding,  half  a tin  of  mushrooms 
may  be  added. 

Rolled  Ox-Tongues. — The  rolled  ox-tongues  so  well  known 
by  the  name  “ Belgravian  ” are  among  the  most  excellent 
preparations  done  up  in  tins.  Eight  medals  have  been 
awarded  to  these  during  the  last  twenty  years  at  various 
food  exhibitions.  The  small  bones  from  the  upper  portion 
of  the  tongues  are  extracted,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  tins  are  eatable.  They  are  quite  delicious, 
being  just  sufficiently  salt  to  commend  them  to  the 
palate. 

Salmon  Cutlets  en  Papillote. — Ingredients  : — Take  a tin  of 
salmon,  open  it,  and  treat  the  contents  as  follows  : — Dry 
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them  and  lay  them  in  melted  butter  ten  minutes.  Dust 
them  lightly  with  cayenne  pepper,  and  wrap  them  securely 
in  well-buttered  or  oiled  white  paper,  stitching  down  the 
ends  of  each  cover.  Fry  them  in  dripping,  oil,  or  lard. 
They  will  be  done  in  ten  minutes  unless  very  thick.  Have 
ready  clean,  hot  papers,  fringed  at  both  ends.  Clip  the 
threads  of  the  soiled  ones  when  you  have  drained  them 
free  from  fat ; slip  dexterously  and  quickly  lest  they  cool  in 
the  process  into  the  fresh  covers  ; give  the  fringed  ends  a 
twist,  and  send  up  on  a heated  dish. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  TO  INEXPERIENCED  COOKS — SAUCES 
FOR  VARIOUS  DISHES — FRENCH  TERMS. 

Correct  Accompaniments  of  Various  Dishes. 

Fish. 


Codfish  - 

Eels  (fried)  - 
Gudgeon 

Haddock  (boiled)  - 
Lobster  cutlets 
Mackerel  (boiled)  - 
„ (filleted)  - 
„ (grilled)  - 
Mullet  (red)  - 
Perch,  grey  gurnet,  Jack, 
luce  - 

Perch,  tench,  bass  - 

Plaice  (filleted) 

Salmon  (boiled) 

„ (cold) 


„ (grilled)  - 
Smelts  - 

Soles,  dorys,  brill  - 


Oyster,  crayfish,  egg,  or  pars- 
ley sauce 
Sauce  tartare 
Fried  parsley 
Egg  sauce  and  pickles 
Cream  sauce 
Fennel  sauce 
Parsley  sauce 
Maitre  d’hotel  sauce 
Sauce  Bearnaise 

Sharp  sauce 

Sauces,  Hollandaise,  Bearn- 
aise, parsley,  or  egg  sauce 
Black  butter 

Lobster,  shrimp,  crayfish,  or 
parsley  sauce  ; cucumber 
Mayonnaise,  sauce  verte,  cu- 
cumber, mint  sauce,  Mont- 
pellier butter 
Sauce  verte,  sauce  tartare 
Fried  parsley,  anchovy  sauce 
Crayfish,  shrimp,  or  parsley 
sauce 
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Sole  (fillets)  - 
Trout  (boiled) 

Trout  (cold)  - 
Turbot  - 

Whiting  (fillets) 


Tomato  sauce 

Hollandaise,  Bearnaise,  pars- 
ley, or  egg  sauce 
Mayonnaise,  sauce  verte 
Lobster,  crayfish,  or  shrimp 
sauce 

Anchovy  sauce 


Meat. 


Beef  (roast)  - 

„ (boiled)  - 
„ (cold)  - 
Beefsteak  (rump)  - 
Beef  (minced  or  hashed)  - 
Calf's  liver  and  bacon 
Mutton  (boiled) 

„ (grilled) 

Mutton  (leg  and  saddle 
roast)  - 

„ (shoulder  roast)  - 
Pork  (boiled)  - 
„ (fillets)  - 
„ (roast)  - - - 

Pig  (sucking  roast)  - 

Veal  - 
„ (fillet)  - 

Venison  - 


Boiled  rice,  horse-radish 
scraped,  horse-radish  sauce 
Pease  pudding 
Salad,  beetroot  in  vinegar 
Oysters 

Toast,  or  fried  bread 
Sauce  Italienne 
Caper  or  parsley  sauce 
'Brown  caper  sauce 

Red  currant  jelly,  laver 
Onion  sauce 
Pease  pudding 
Sauce  Robert 
Apple  sauce 

Apple  sauce,  hot  currants  on 
a napkin 
Sauce  veloutee 
Green  gooseberry  sauce,  Bor- 
delaise 

Red  currant  jelly 


Poultry  and  Game. 


Chicken  (boiled) 
„ (grilled) 


White  or  parsley  sauce 
Sauce  tartare 
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Chicken  (minced)  - 
„ (roast) 
Duck  - 
„ (wild)  - 
Goose  - 
Grouse  - 

Guinea-fowls  - 
Hare 


Partridges  (broiled) 
Pigeons  (Bordeaux) 
Plovers  - 

Quails  and  small  birds  - 
Rabbit  (roast) 
Spatchcock  - 
Turkey  (boiled) 

„ (roast) 


Fried  croutons 

Bread  sauce,  cranberry  jelly 

Orange  salad 

>)  5) 

x*\pple  sauce 

Bread  sauce,  browned  bread- 
crumbs, brown  gravy 
Egg  sauce,  soubise  sauce 
Red  currant  jelly,  green 
gooseberry  sauce,  Irlan- 
daise  sauce 
Chasseur  sauce 
Sauce  piquante 
Melted  butter  with  lemon 
juice 

Currant  jelly 
Tomato  sauce 
Sharp  sauce 

Oyster  sauce,  chestnut  sauce, 
parsley  or  white  sauce 
Bread  sauce,  cranberry  jelly 


Vegetables. 


Artichoke  bottoms 


Asparagus  - 

„ (tinned) 
Broad  beans  - 
Cauliflower  - 
Peas  (a  la  Frangaise) 
Potatoes  (croquettes) 
„ (fried) 
Sea-kale  - 
Spanish  onions 


Sauce  vcloutee  with  grated 
Parmesan  cheese,  sauce 
tartare,  brown  sauce  with 
brown  gravy 

Oiled  butter,  sauce  veloutee 
Sauce  Hollandaise 
Sauce  espagnol 
White  sauce,  sauce  au  fromage 
Sauce  veloutde,  parsley  sauce 
Maitre  d’hotel  sauce 
Sauce  soubise 
White  sauce 
Maitre  d’hdtel  sauce 
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Vegetable  marrow 

White  sauce,  maitre  d’hotel 
sauce,  sauce  au  fromage 

A Few  Terms  used 
French. 

in 

Cookery — French  into  English. 
English. 

\ 

A la  diable 

- 

- 

- 

Devilled 

Au  gratin 

- 

- 

- 

Browned  in  oven 

Au  kari 

- 

- 

- 

Curried 

Au  maigre 

- 

- 

- 

Dish  in  which  no  meat  is  used 

Au  naturel 

- 

- 

Uncooked,  or  very  simply 
cooked 

Bain-marie 

Ban  lor  holding  boiling  water 
in  which  smaller  pans  con- 
taining food  may  be  set 

Beignets 

- 

- 

- 

Fritters 

Bisque  - 

- 

- 

- 

Thick  soup  made  of  shell  fish 

Bouchees 

- 

- 

- 

Mouthfuls,  small  patties 

Braise  - 

- 

- 

- 

Roasted  in  a covered  saucepan 

Brochette 

- 

- 

- 

Meats  broiled  on  a skewer 

Canapds 

- 

- 

- 

Fried  pieces  of  bread 

Compote 

- 

- 

- 

Stewed  fruit 

Consomme 

- 

- 

- 

Strong  clear  soup 

Croquette 

- 

" 

- 

Savoury  mince  served  rolled 
in  bread-crumbs  and  fried 

Croutons 

- 

- 

- 

Sippets  of  fried  bread 

Chartreuse 

- 

- 

- 

Mould  of  savoury  or  sweet 

Chaudfroid 

An  entree  that  has  previously 
been  cooked  but  is  served 
cold 

Entree  - 

- 

- 

- 

Side  dish  (generally  handed 
round) 

Entremets 

- 

- 

- 

Dishes  served  at  second 
course 

Farce  - 

- 

- 

- 

Stuffing 

Fondue  - 

- 

- 

Cheese  melted  with  butter 
and  served  almost  boiling 
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French. 

English. 

Fricassee 

Fish,  poultry,  or  game  cut  up> 
stewed,  and  served  with 
sauce 

Gateau  - 

Cake 

Glace  - 

Ice — glaze 

Gratin  - 

Anything  baked  with  bread- 
crumbs and  sauce 

Hachis  - 

Hash  or  mince 

Haricot  - 

Meat  stewed  with  vegetables 

Hors-d’oeuvres 

Small  relishes  with  which  the 
table  is  laid  before  the 
diners  seat  themselves, 

sometimes  handed 

Julienne 

Clear  soup  made  with  vege- 
tables 

Kabobs  - 

Pieces  of  meat  strung  on  a 
skewer  and  either  roasted 
or  fried 

Kromeskies  - 

Chopped  meat  fried  in  batter 

Lardons 

Pieces  of  bacon  used  in  larding 

Marinade 

Pickle  in  which  fish  or  meat 
is  steeped 

Mayonnaise  - 

Sauce  made  of  oil,  yoke  of 
egg  and  condiments 

Menu  - - - 

Bill  of  fare — list  of  dishes 

Meringue 

Paste  made  of  white  of  egg 
and  powdered  sugar 

Nougat  - - - 

Paste  made  of  nuts  and  sugar 

Pate  - 

Pie — patty 

Petits  fours  - 

Small  pastry  of  the  sponge- 
cake order 

Piece  de  resistance 

Principal  dish 

Pillau  - 

Stewed  fowl  or  rabbit  dressed 
with  curry,  rice,  almonds, 
and  raisins 

Piqud  - 

Larded 

Potage  - 

Soup 
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French. 

English. 

Pur^e  - 

- 

- 

Pulp  or  paste  of  vegetables  or 
fruit 

Quenelles 

Pounded  meat,  poultry,  or 
fish,  mixed  with  bread- 
crumbs and  cooked  in  stock 

Ragofit  - 

- 

- 

Stew  or  hash 

Rechauffe 

- 

- 

Cold  meat  warmed  up 

Rissoles 

“ 

- 

Balls  of  minced  meat,  fish, 
poultry,  or  game 

Salmis  - 

- 

- 

Hash  with  thick  rich  sauce 

Saute 

- 

- 

Cooked  in  boiling  fat 

Tammy 

- 

- 

To  squeeze  through  a cloth 

Terrine- 

- 

- 

Earthenware  dish 

Vol-au-vent  - 

Case  made  of  pastry  in  which 
meat,  poultry,  fish,  game, 
vegetables  or  fruit  are 
served 

A Few  Terms  used  in  Cookery — English  into  French. 


English. 

Anchovy 

. 

French. 

Anchois 

Artichoke 

- 

Artichaut 

Asparagus 

- . 

Asperges 

Beef 

- 

Bceuf 

Beans  - 

- 

Feves,  haricots 

Beetroot 

- 

Betterave 

Brains  - 

- 

Cervelles 

Cabbage 

- 

Chou 

Cauliflower  - 

- 

Choufleur 

Cod 

- 

Cabillaud 

„ salt 

- 

Morue 

Chicken 

- 

Poulet 

Chestnut 

- 

Marron 

Cucumber 

- 

Concombre 

Cutlet  - 

- 

Cdtelette 

Duck  - 

- 

Canard 
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English. 

Eel 

Endive  - 

Garlic  - 

Goose  - 

Gosling 

Guinea-fowl  - 

Halibut 

Hare 

Herring 

Horse-radish 

Lamb  - 

Lettuce 

Liver 

Mackerel 

Mullet,  grey  - 

Mullet,  red  - 

Mushroom 

Parsley  - 

Partridge 

Pheasant 

Plaice  - 

Rabbit  - 

Rib 

Roe 

Salmon 

Sea-kale 

Sirloin  - 

Skate  - 

Smelt  - 

Snipe  - 

Spinach 

Sweetbread  - 

Tongue 

Trout  - 

Turnip  - 

Veal 

Vegetable  marrow 


French. 

Anguille 

Chicorde 

Ail 

Oie 

Oison 

Pintade 

Fldtan 

Lievre 

Hareng 

Raifort 

Agneau 

Laitue 

Foie 

Maquereau 

Mulet 

Rouget 

Champignon 

Persil 

Perdrix 

Faisan 

Plie 

Lapin 

Cote 

Laitance 

Saumon 

Chou  de  mer 

Aloyeau 

Raie 

Eperlan 

Becassine 

Epinards 

Riz  de  veau 

Langue 

Truite 

Navet 

Veau 

Courge  k la  mcelle 
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English.  French. 

Whitebait  - - - Blanchailles 

Whiting  - - - Merlans 

Woodcock  - Bdcasse 

Browned  Bread-crumbs. — To  utilise  slices  and  scraps  of 
bread  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  spread  the  slices 
and  pieces  on  a tin  dish,  and  set  them  in  a moderate  oven 
until  perfectly  dry,  and  slightly  brown  ; when  nearly  cold, 
roll  them  quite  fine,  and  keep  them  in  a tin  or  wooden  box. 
They  are  nice  for  frying  oysters,  or  for  sprinkling  over  a 
ham  that  is  to  be  baked,  or  for  any  purpose  for  which  you 
would  use  bread-crumbs. 

To  Stone  Raisins. — The  following  is  a mode  of  stoning 
raisins  which  deprives  that  highly  disagreeable  task  of  much 
of  its  stickiness.  Take  them  off  the  stem  and  pour  boiling 
water  over  them  in  a basin  or  soup  plate.  Let  them  stand 
for  two  minutes,  then  pour  the  water  off,  and  proceed  to 
stone  the  raisins. 

To  Cook  Red  Herrings. — Pour  boiling  water  over  them,  and 
let  them  lie  in  it  for  about  three  minutes.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  skin  can  easily  be  pulled  off.  Then  broil 
them  over,  or  in  front  of  a hot  fire.  Serve  them  with  a bit 
of  butter  rubbed  all  over  them. 

Lettuces. — Never  keep  lettuces  with  the  leaves  in  water. 
Stand  each  one  upright  in  a jug  or  tumbler  filled  with  fresh 
cold  water,  just  as  you  would  a bunch  of  flowers. 

Whipping  Cream. — A pinch  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  in  the 
cream  will  prevent  it  from  turning  to  butter  when  whipped. 

Boiled  Eggs.— The  best  way  to  boil  eggs,  and  one  which 
renders  them  peculiarly  digestible,  is  to  place  them  gently 
in  an  empty  saucepan,  cover  them  completely  with  cold 
water,  and  place  it  on  a brisk  fire.  When  the  water  boils 
the  eggs  are  cooked.  If  they  are  liked  well  boiled,  let  them 
remain  nearly  a minute  in  the  water  after  it  has  begun  to 
boil.  By  cooking  them  in  this  way,  the  risk  of  their  crack- 
ing when  put  in  boiling  water  (the  usual  method)  is  avoided. 
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Raw  Celery. — Celery  should  always  be  thrown  into  cold 
water  for  an  hour  before  being  sent  to  table.  This  makes 
it  crisp  and  pleasant.  When  taken  away  from  table  it 
should  be  taken  out  of  water  and  placed  in  fresh  an  hour 
before  sending  it  up  to  the  dining-room  again.  Radishes 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Humanity  to  Lobsters. — A merciful  way  of  giving  a lobster 
the  “ happy  despatch  ” is  to  run  a long,  narrow-bladed  knife 
into  the  tail  at  the  third  joint  from  the  end  in  a slightly 
diagonal  direction.  This  severs  the  spinal  cord,  and  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  death,  a much  more  humane  method 
than  plunging  the  fish  into  boiling  water. 

Use  a pie-cup,  with  perforated  stem,  and  the  juice  will 
not  boil  out  of  your  fruit  pie.  The  pie-cup  also  keeps  the 
gravy  from  running  out  of  a meat  pie.  These  useful  little 
things  only  cost  6d.  each  in  china. 

Blanch  walnuts  in  boiling  water  for  two  minutes.  The 
skins  will  come  off  readily. 

Make  beaten  eggs  with  boiled  milk.  It  takes  off  the  raw 
taste.  Serve  it  either  hot  or  cold. 

Steep  tough  steak  in  vinegar  for  three  hours  to  make  it 
tender. 

A good  supply  of  cheap  white  paper  should  be  kept  in 
every  kitchen.  It  will  to  a great  extent  save  washing 
cloths.  It  is  useful  for  wiping  joints  before  cooking  them, 
a very  necessary  piece  of  cleanliness  too  often  neglected,  for 
taking  the  grease  off  soup,  for  standing  spoon  or  fork  upon, 
or  other  implements  used  in  cooking,  for  spreading  on  the 
table  before  beginning  to  beat  eggs,  and  for  lining  cake-tins 
after  having  been  well  buttered. 

A pile  of  clean  newspapers  should  be  kept  in  one  of  the 
dresser  drawers.  Cook  will  find  them  useful  for  setting 
pots  and  pans  on  when  the  contents  have  to  be  examined, 
and  in  many  other  ways  that  will  save  her  the  fatigue  of 
much  table-scrubbing. 
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A magnum  equals  two  bottles ; a cock  is  a magnum  and 
a half ; and  a royal  equals  four  magnums. 

If  flies  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  larder,  keep  all  kinds  of 
food  in  dishes  under  wire  covers,  large  enough  to  com- 
pletely encircle  the  dish,  standing  firmly  down  all  round 
them.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  put  the  wire  cover  on  the  dish. 
The  curves  in  the  rim  of  the  latter  allow  the  flies  to  creep 
in.  It  is  sometimes  necessary,  even  when  the  method 
recommended  has  been  carefully  followed,  to  tie  a small 
weight  to  the  handle  of  the  wire  cover,  as,  if  warped  in  the 
slightest  degree,  it  may  admit  of  the  ingress  of  a fly,  with 
disagreeable  consequences.  All  meat  hung  in  such  larders 
should  be  rubbed  well  over  with  pepper  and  ground  ginger. 
No  fly  will  go  near  it  if  this  precaution  is  adopted.  Game  or 
poultry  hung  in  fur  or  feathers  should  have  the  mouths  or 
bills  opened,  and  a piece  of  charcoal  inserted,  a liberal  dust 
of  pepper  and  ground  ginger  being  added  to  keep  the  flies 
away. 

A sixpenny  tin  of  devilled  ham,  added  to  an  ordinary 
stew,  imparts  a delicious  flavour  to  the  meat,  and  is  not  a 
very  costly  addition. 

If  there  should  be  a damp,  musty  smell  in  any  ill- 
ventilated  cupboard  or  cellar,  it  can  be  greatly  reduced,  and 
in  some  cases  entirely  got  rid  of,  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  placing  several  pieces  of  charcoal  on  a tin  or  plate  in- 
side it.  A few  pieces  of  charcoal  kept  in  the  larder  help  to 
keep  milk,  butter,  and  cream  cheese  fresh  and  sweet. 

The  value  of  borax  as  a preservative  is  scarcely  recog- 
nised as  it  deserves  to  be.  A little  of  it  keeps  meat,  fish, 
poultry,  game,  and  milk  from  going  bad. 
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DEVELOPMENT  IN  COOKERY  UTENSILS,  ETC. 

A TOAST  crisper  is  among  the  new  inventions  for  the  table. 
It  is  a rack  provided  with  a spirit  lamp  underneath  and  a 
cover  to  go  over  the  toast.  This  little  apparatus  is  well 
adapted  for  muffins,  porridge,  and  other  dishes  that  depend 
for  their  success  on  being  kept  very  hot,  such  as  a cheese 
fondue  for  instance. 

Vitreous  and  vitrified  semi-porcelain  is  the  invention  of 
a Staffordshire  firm.  Its  appearance  is  as  that  of  excellent 
china,  but  its  hard-wearing  qualities  are  in  direct  contrast 
with  this.  Even  when  it  does  chip,  the  “ protected  ” edges 
of  the  plates  and  dishes  do  not  show  it,  as  the  chips  appear 
underneath,  not  on  the  top.  This  ware  is  much  used  on 
Atlantic  liners  on  account  of  its  durability,  and  it  is  also 
familiar  to  those  who  use  the  refreshment  cars  of  the  Mid- 
land corridor  trains. 

The  newest  tea-strainer,  for  preventing  the  leaves  from 
getting  into  the  cups,  is  affixed  to  the  spout  of  the  teapot. 
It  is  a double  strainer,  a coarse  and  a fine  one  being  placed 
at  a short  distance  from  each  other.  Not  only  does  it 
strain  the  tea,  but  the  lip  i§  so  constructed  as  to  prevent 
dripping,  a circumstance  that  good  housewives  will  ap- 
preciate when  they  remember  how  often  a drop  of  tea  has 
disfigured  their  dainty  tea-cloths. 

The  “ Burn-Not  ” steamer  carries  out  the  promise  con- 
veyed in  its  name.  Being  provided  with  a false  bottom,  it 
raises  its  contents  above  the  level  of  the  saucepan  in  which 
it  is  set,  and  is  made  in  different  sizes  to  suit  any  and  every 
saucepan. 

The  wickless  petroleum  grill  converts  the  oil  into  gas 
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before  ignition,  and  in  this  way  produces  an  intensely  hot, 
blue  flame,  quite  free  from  smoke  or  smell.  The  cooking 
is  very  rapid.  The  grill  can  be  converted  into  a stove  by 
placing  a hot  plate  over  the  grill. 

The  Duplex  Boilerette  is  a new  and  useful  invention,  by 
means  of  which  the  food  to  be  cooked  is  insured  against 
burning,  the  inner  vessel  being  surrounded  by  a receptacle 
for  water.  Consequently,  no  water  is  needed  in  the  stew- 
pan  thus  enveloped,  and  many  dishes  can  be  stewed  in 
their  own  juices,  a process  which  renders  them  easily 
digestible.  A very  small  amount  of  fuel  is  necessary  with 
the  boilerette. 

With  the  new  china  egg-cup,  the  shell  is  dispensed  with, 
and  does  not  appear  at  table,  the  egg  being  broken  into 
the  cup  (giving  an  opportunity  for  its  inspection  before  be- 
ing sent  to  table),  a metal  cap  being  screwed  on,  and  the 
whole  plunged  into  boiling  water.  The  egg  is  sent  to  table 
in  its  china  cup,  and  can  thus  be  kept  hot.  The  yolk 
should  be  kept  whole  when  the  egg  is  broken  into  the  cup. 

A new  dish  for  steaming  shell  fish  and  other  food  has 
been  invented  in  America.  There  are  two  vessels,  the 
lower  one  contains  water,  while  the  second  one,  to  fit  into 
the  lower,  is  perforated  with  holes  near  the  top.  Thus  the 
fish,  etc.,  is  enveloped  in  a bath  of  steam,  while  being  kept 
well  away  from  the  water,  and  as  the  steamer  is  made  of 
plated  metal,  it  can  be  sent  to  table  with  its  contents. 

Another  useful  invention  for  hotel  or  household  use  is 
the  self-closing  bread-bin,  the  advantages  of  which  are 
numerous,  as  compared  with  the  old-fashioned  brown  pan, 
the  lid  of  which  appears  to  possess  a perfect  genius  for 
disaster.  The  new  bin  consists  of  two  cylinders  of  thick 
tin,  the  inner  one  revolving  upon  centres  fixed  to  it  and  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  outer  cylinder.  A gentle  downward 
pressure  opens  the  latter,  and  when  released  it  closes 
automatically.  The  bread,  cake,  or  rolls  are  by  this  means 
kept  from  becoming  dry  and  stale,  as  the  air  space  within 
is  just  sufficient  to  permit  superfluous  moisture  to  escape. 

Cooks  should  be  grateful  to  the  inventor  of  the  rotary  grid 
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which  serves  to  turn  the  tin  containing  meat,  poultry,  or 
game  in  the  oven  without  taking  it  out.  It  rotates  on  its 
own  centre,  and  can  be  moved  with  ease.  The  old  method 
involves  taking  out  the  dish  by  catching  hold  of  it  in  a 
cloth,  standing  it  down  somewhere,  catching  it  up  by  the 
opposite  end,  and  returning  it  to  the  oven,  which  all  the 
time  is  losing  heat,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  cookery. 

The  adaptation  of  aluminium  to  kitchen  utensils  is  a recent 
idea  which  promises  to  work  out  well,  the  advantages  being 
lightness,  retentiveness  of  heat,  and  freedom  from  poisonous 
possibilities,  such  as  are  well  known  to  exist  in  connection 
with  copper.  The  metal  does  not  tarnish,  and  does  not 
need  tinning  or  enamelling.  The  weight  of  a complete 
canteen,  consisting  of  a cooking-stove,  two  saucepans,  and 
a frying-pan,  is  four  and  three-quarter  pounds. 

Among  smaller  articles  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
go  into  detail  is  a potato  masher,  which  effectually  mashes 
two  or  three  pounds  of  the  vegetable  in  a few  seconds  ; an 
improved  mincing  machine,  which  cuts  the  meat  fine  with- 
out depriving  it  of  its  juices. 

A small  hand-mincer  cuts  suet,  meat,  parsley,  or  onions, 
in  fact,  almost  anything,  without  smashing  or  pounding 
them.  It  is  a rotary  blade-cutter,  revolving  on  a lever 
handle  of  polished  wood  and  nickel  steel.  It  is  cheap. 

Non-slipping  saucepans  and  kettles  are  adapted  to  avert 
many  an  accident.  They  are  furnished  with  a series  of  ribs 
at  the  bottom  which  catch  on  the  edge  of  the  range,  and  at 
the  same  time  facilitate  the  action  of  heat  upon  the  contents 
by  admitting  air  beneath  the  vessels,  and  thus  making  a 
draught.  A notch  or  two  under  the  handles  prevents  them 
from  slipping  out  of  the  fingers,  and  a button  keeps  the  lid 
in  place.  Sundry  crashes  in  the  kitchen,  with  which  we  are 
all  but  too  familiar,  will  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  these. 

An  ingenious  little  potato  and  apple  peeler  and  sheer 
saves  much  time  and  trouble  in  busy  kitchens.  When  the 
knife  has  completed  the  peeling  of  the  potato  or  apple,  a 
small  spring  ejects  it  from  the  prongs,  leaving  them  vacant 
for  another.  The  action  is  remarkably  rapid. 
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Saucepans  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
Lippen  pie-dishes,  in  which  the  edges  project  slightly 
inwards,  preventing  the  gravy  or  syrup  from  boiling  over, 
avert  many  of  the  smells  of  cooking  that  are  so  disagreeable 
in  the  house,  and  so  destructive  of  appetite. 

Heat  conductors  effect  a considerable  economy  in  fuel  by 
diminishing  the  time  necessary  for  cooking  meat.  They 
consist  of  a long  skewer  with  a ball  at  one  end,  and  can  be 
used  for  game,  fish,  poultry,  and  meat. 

An  admirable  little  contrivance  is  a heater  for  use  on  the 
table.  It  is  exactly  like  a miniature  table  in  tin  or  iron, 
with  a hot  plate  top  in  tin,  copper,  brass,  nickel,  or  electro 
plate.  With  a spirit-lamp  underneath,  it  keeps  all  kinds  of 
dishes  hot,  and  is  by  no  means  an  unsightly  adjunct  of  the 
breakfast-table. 

A new  lemon-squeezer  extracts  the  juice  to  the  last  drop 
without  causing  even  the  most  delicate  person  any  over- 
exertion. By  means  of  a winding  screw,  turned  by  a 
handle,  the  lid  closes  tightly  on  the  lemon  until  it  is  per- 
fectly flat. 

Fire-proof  china  is  now  an  old  story,  but  it  is  surprising 
that  it  is  seen  in  so  few  households.  It  will  shortly  be 
replaced  by  aluminium,  which  promises  to  supersede  almost 
all  known  varieties  of  implements  for  household  and  table 
use,  and  creating  a revolution  that  will  be  entirely  in  favour 
of  the  worried  housewife,  who  has  perpetually  to  pay  for 
servants’  breakages  of  china,  glass,  pottery,  and  earthen- 
ware. Aluminium  plates,  dishes,  and  dish-covers  will  be  an 
agreeable  and  a beautiful  substitute  for  chipped  china,  and 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be  in  universal 
use. 


THE  END. 
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BAD  FUEL  MAKES  A BAD  FIRE 

and  food  is  the  fuel  which  keeps  the  fire  of  life  bright,  for 
it  is  as  impossible  for  a “ run-down”  system  to  exert  itself 
efficiently  as  for  a mere  mass  of  inert  metal  to  develop 
into  a powerful  locomotive  without  steam. 

The  appetite  revolts 
against  ill-cooked,  in- 
sipid food,  thereby  de- 
priving the  system  of 
necessary  nourishment;. 

A stimulative  nourish- 
ment MUST  BE  HAD, 
and 


supplies  it  by  forming 
a perfect  food  for  Brain, 

Blood,  Bone,  and  Muscle. 

Whether  taken  as  a 
beverage  for  Luncheon, 

Supper,  or  at  “ odd 
times  ” to  relieve  the 
mental  and  bodily  over- 
strain common  to  this 
high  pressure  age,  or  used  in  the  preparation  of  Soups, 
Gravies,  and  all  made  dishes,  it  provides  the  perfection  of 
strengthening,  stimulating,  appetising,  and  easily  digested 
nourishment.  

30VRIL  LIMITED,  FOOD  SPECIALISTS, 

LONDON,  E.C. 

Directors  * 

THE  RT.  HON.  LORD  PLAYFAIR,  G.C.B.,  LL.D.,  DR  FARQUHARSON,  M.P., 

and  others. 
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THE  PYTCHLEY  BOOK  OF  REFINED  COOKERY 

AND  BILLS  OF  FARE.  By  Major  L . Fifth  Edition. 

Large  Crown  8vo,  8s. 

As  its  name  imports,  the  “ Pytchley  Book  of  Cookery  ” treats  of  the  more 
refined  and  higher  branches  of  cookery.  It  is  a book  for  the  wealthier  classes, 
and  enjoys  a high  reputation  among  rich  bachelor  bon  vivants  and  the 
frequenters  of  London  Clubs. 

BREAKFASTS,  LUNCHEONS,  AND  BALL  SUP- 

PERS- By  Major  L . Crown  8vo,  45. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  work,  perfectly  described  in  its  title,  and  written 
with  all  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  that  famous  culinarist,  the  author  of  the 
“ Pytchley  Cookery  Book.” 

TABLE  DECORATION.  By  William  Low,  Gardener  at 

Euston  Hall.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  6*. 

Mr.  Low’s  book  is  a thoroughly  practical  one.  He  gives  illustrated 
descriptions  of  floral  dinner  table  decorations  that  have  actually  been  used  at 
the  Duke  of  Grafton’s  dinners  at  Euston  Hall.  The  decorations  employed 
are  harmonies  on  a white  ground  (the  table  cloth),  made  up  of  silver  plate, 
cut  glass,  flowers  and  plants. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FOODS.  With  Microscopic 

Illustrations.  By  James  Bell,  Ph.D.,  &c.,  Principal  of  the  Somerset 
House  Laboratory. 

Part  I. — Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Sugar,  &c.  Large  Crown  8vo,  2 s.  6d. 

Part  II. — Milk,  Butter,  Cheese,  Cereals,  Prepared  Starches,  &c.  Large 
Crown  8vo,  3*. 

FOOD:  Some  Account  of  its  Sources,  Constituents, 

and  Uses.  By  A.  H.  CHURpH,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London.  New  and  Revised 
Edition.  Large  Crown  8vo,  3.L 

Professor  Church’s  book  is  divided  into  five  parts,  dealing  with  Food  in 
General , Vegetable  Foods , Animal  Foods,  Food- Adjuncts,  and  Diet  and 
Dietaries,  and  has  long  since  been  considered  the  authoritative  work  on 
the  subject,  fifteen  thousand  copies  having  been  sold. 
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FOR  I IT  I S ICQ  ALWAYS 

FIRST-CLASS  U L L L I L.  O USB 

Nelson’s  Opaque  Gelatine, 

‘ ‘ Well  known  and  appreciated  in  almost  every  household  throughout 
the  Kingdom.” — Lady's  Pictorial. 


“Nelson’s  Home  Comforts,”  a useful  Book  of  Recipes  by  Mary 
Hooper,  Author  of  “ Little  Dinners,”  &c.  May  be  obtained  gratis  from 

GEO.  NELSON,  DALE  & CO.,  LTD.,  14  DOWGATE  HILL, 

Xj  O IsT  ID  O UNT,  XI.  C- 


AVOID  INTERMEDIATE  PROFITS. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES 

In  Small  Quantities  to  suit  Private  Houses. 

SIPIECIJVIjITIIES— 

PLUMS, 

APPLES, 

POTATOES, 

ASPARAGUS. 


ENGLISH  FRUIT  and  VEGETABLES  supplied  direct  from  Grower  to 
Consumer  at  Lower  Prices  and  of  Better  Quality  than  can  be  obtained  in  the 
usual  way.  Lists,  particulars,  and  testimonials  free,  on  receipt  of  name  and 
address,  by 


PI.  P>.  POLLARD, 

FRUIT  GROWER, 

EVESHAM. 
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OFFICIAL  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
TRAINING-  SCHOOL  FOR  COOKERY.  Con- 
taining Lessons  on  Cookery,  forming  the  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion in  the  School.  Compiled  by  “ R.  O.  C.”  Twenty-sixth 
Thousand.  Large  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6 d. 

This  work  is  designed  to  teach  to  those  who  are  learners  with  no  acquired 
knowledge  the  art  of  cookery  in  a new  and  simple  way  ; but  the  utility  of  the 
book  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  mere  tyro.  The  “ Official  Handbook  ” is 
full  of  excellent  and  well-considered  recipes  and  of  valuable  hints  for  the  due 
ordering  of  things  in  the  kitchen  and  scullery.  It  is  a favourite  work  in 
households  of  every  degree  of  wealth  and  rank,  and  no  more  useful  present  can 
be  given  to  a young  couple  setting  up  house.  The  sale  of  this  very  popular 
book  has  been  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  the  last  edition,  brought  out  a year 
ago,  has  been  reduced  to  the  popular  price  of  3s.  6 d.,  in  order  to  bring  it  into 
line  with  some  of  the  other  works  published  by  Chapman  & Hall. 

BREAKFAST  AND  SAVOURY  DISHES.  By 

“ R.  O.  C.”  Ninth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  is. 

A compendious  little  book  by  the  well-known  author  of  the  “ Official 
Handbook .”  It  contains  recipes  for  almost  every  breakfast  and  savoury  dish 
that  has  been  invented  by  cooks,  bakers,  and  amateurs,  from  scones  and  oat 
cakes  to  canapfs  of  haddock  and  pigeon  pie.  The  book  has  enjoyed  an 
enormous  popularity. 


THE  ROYAL  CONFECTIONER : English  and 

Foreign.  By  C.  E.  Francatelli.  With  Illustrations. 
Sixth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  5$. 

This  book,  written  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  chefs  of  modern  time,  is  a 
classic.  It  has  run  through  six  large  editions,  and  deals  in  the  most  complete 
way  with  fruit  preserving,  the  preparation  of  syrups  and  fancy  drinks,  of  ices, 
bon-bons,  candies,  competes,  cakes  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions,  liqueurs  and 
cordials,  and  with  every  kind  of  confectionery  and  dessert  ware. 
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i NOjOl LING  QRjOAKI NGREOUl RE D TO  BEHAD  OFALLGRQCERsl 


ISINGLASSINE  is  confidently  recommended  for  preparing  all  Table  Jellies,  Blanc 
Mange,  Creams,  etc.,  on  account  of  its  purity,  simplicity  in  use,  and  economy.  It  contains 
most  of  the  properties  of  the  purest  and  most  expensive  Isinglass,  and  will  be  found  to  answer 
the  same  purpose  at  about  one-third  the  cost.  It  does  not  require  soaking  to  prepare  it,  the 
simple  addition  of  boiling  water  rendering  it  ready  for  use  in  the  various  ways  mentioned  in 
the  directions  enclosed  in  each  packet. 

GRIDLEY  & GO.,  Isinglass  Works , Bishopsgate  Auenue,  E.C. 


WOMEN’S  LONDON  GARDENING  ASSOCIATION, 

COURT  FLORISTS, 

liraDBE,  S,0"2"^-Xj  IP-A-TIROIT-A-G-iE), 

62  and  64  LOWER  SLOANE  STREET,  S.W. 


ORIGINAL 


Home-made 
JAMS,  JELLIES, 

BOTTLED  FRUITS,  PICKLES, 
and  CONFECTIONERY. 


From  British  Medical  Journal , March  14,  1896. 
“It  is  a difficult  thing  nowadays  to  obtain 
good  and  pure  jams.  In  this  dilemma 
the  W.  L.  G. 
A.  comes  to 
our  aid.” 


DINNER  TABLE 

DECORATIONS 


Certificate  of  Merit  at  Universal  Food  & 


Cookery  Exhibition,  iSgy. 


BALLS,  WEDDINGS,  anil  FLORAL  DECORATIONS  of  all  Kinds, 
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HILDA’S  “WHERE  IS  IT?”  OF  RECIPES.  Con- 
taining many  old  CAPE,  INDIAN,  and  MALAY  DISHES 
and  PRESERVES ; also  Directions  for  Polishing  Furniture, 
Cleaning  Silk,  &c.  ; and  a Collection  of  Home  Remedies  in 
Case  of  Sickness.  By  Hildagonda  J.  Duckitt.  Sixth 
Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  4 s.  6 d. 

Is  a book  written  and  arranged  on  an  original  and  ingenious  plan  of  its  own. 
The  recipes  are  of  many  kinds,  in  addition  to  those  for  cooking,  and  range 
from  directions  for  the  polishing  of  furniture  and  the  scouring  of  silks  to  a 
collection  of  home  remedies  in  cases  of  sickness.  The  recipes  are  remarkable 
in  containing  many  valuable  ones  from  the  Cape,  India,  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  In  no  English  work  on  cooking  are  the  principles  and  mysteries 
of  stewing  so  clearly  described,  an  art  much  followed  abroad,  but  till  Hilda’s 
work  appeared  comparatively  neglected  in  this  country.  Hilda! s “ Where  is 
it  ? ” has  obtained  a wide  circulation,  and  its  sale  is  large  and  daily  increasing. 

ST.  JAMES’  COOKERY  BOOK.  By  Louisa  Rochfort. 
Crown  8vo,  35.  6 d. 

This,  again,  is  a manual  addressed  to  the  higher  class  of  cooks.  It  does  not 
deal,  like  the  “ Official  Handbook ,”  with  the  rudiments  of  the  art.  The  reci- 
pes are  in  the  main  French  in  character,  are  carefully  thought  out,  and  are 
entirely  trustworthy.  The  treatment  of  vegetables — a neglected  branch  of  the 
art  in  this  country — is  especially  attended  to  in  the  “ St.  fames'  Cookery 
Book,"  and  the  theory  of  omelettes— little  understood  in  this  country— set 
forth  by  the  author  in  a very  clear  and  intelligible  manner. 

DINNERS  IN  MINIATURE.  By  Mrs.  Earl.  Crown 
8vo,  2 s.  6 d. 

Mrs.  Earl’s  Cookery  Book  in  Miniature  has  been  a great  favourite  with  the 
public;  It  deals  less  with  recipes  (though  there  are  plenty  of  very  good  ones 
in  the  book)  than  with  plain  directions  and  advice  for  management  and  order- 
ing of  dinners  and  dinner  parties. 
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BE.  J.  COLLIS  HOWIE'S 

CHLORODYNE. 


Coughs, 

Colds, 

Asthma, 

Bronchitis. 


Dr.  j.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Browne  (late  Army  Medical 
Staff)  DISCOVERED  a REMEDY, 
to  denote  which  he  coined  the  word 
CHLORODYNE.  Dr.  Browne  is  the 
SOLE  INVENTOR,  and  as  the  com- 
position of  Chlorodyne  cannot  possibly  be 
discovered  by  analysis  (organic  substances 
defying  elimination),  and  since  the  formula 
has  never  been  published,  it  is  evident  that 
any  statement  to  the  effect  that  a com- 
pound is  identical  with  Dr.  Browne’B 
Chlorodyne  must  be  false. 

This  caution  is  necessary,  as  many 
persons  deceive  purchasers  by  false  re- 
presentations. 


TAR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor  SIR  W.  PAGE 
W OOD  stated  publicly  in  court  that 
Dr.  J.  CoLms  Browne  was  UN- 
DOUBTEDLY the  INVENTOR  of 
CHLORODYNE,  that  the  whole  story 
of  the  defendant  Freeman  was  delibe- 
rately untrue,  and  he  regretted  to  say  it 
had  been  sworn  to. 

See  1'he  Times,  July  13,  1864. 


CHOLERA,  DIARRHOEA, 
DYSENTERY. 

GENERAL  BOARD  or  HEALTH, 
LONDON,  REPORT  that  it  ACTS  as  a 
CHARM,  one  dose  generally  sufficient. 

DR.  GIBBON,  Army  Medical  Staff, 
Calcutta,  states:  “TWO  DOSES 

COMPLETELY  CURED  ME  OP 
DIARRHOEA.” 


TAR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 
^ CHLORODYNE  is  the  TRUE 
PALLIATIVE  in 

Neuralgia,  gout, 

CANCER,  TOOTHACHE, 
RHEUMATISM. 


TAR.  j.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE  is  a liquid 
medicine  which  assuages  PAIN  of 
EVERY  KIND,  affords  a calm,  re- 
freshing sleep  WITHOUT  HEAD- 
ACHE, and  INVIGORATES  the 
nervous  system  when  exhausted. 


TAR.  J.  COLLIS  ; BROWNE’S 
J-J  CHLORODYNE  rapidly  cuts 
short  all  attacks  of 


IMPORTANT  C A U T I O N. — The 
IMMENSE  SALE  of  this 
REMEDY  has  given  rise  to  many 
UNSCRUPULOUS  IMITATIONS. 
Be  careful  to  observe  Trade  Mark.  Of  all 
Chemists,  Is.  ljd.,  2s,  9d.,  and  4s.  Od. 


Sole  Manufacturer : J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 
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SEARCY’S  ORIENTAL  SALT 

(Prepared  from  an  Indian  Recipe) 

Is  a pure  preparation  of  the  Fresh  small  Red  Chilli,  there  being  no  extraneous  colour  used. 
It  forms  a simple  and  pleasant  condiment,  imparting  the  fresh  flavour  and  valuable 
digestive  properties  of  Cayenne  Pepper  without  its  pungency,  and  supersedes  the  use  of 
Cayenne  Pepper  at  meals. 

Prepared  Solely  by 

CTOHlI^r  SEARCY, 
Confectioner  to  1I3.1R.1I3.  tbe  prince  of  Males, 

Xj  O UsT  id  o zest. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  Is .,  2s. , and  3s.  6d. , or  at  7s.  per  lb. , and  may  be  had  at  all  Italian  Warehouses. 


26  NEW  CAVENDISH  STREET,  PORTLAND  PLACE,  LONDON,  W. 

tTbe  Oriental  association,  Xtb., 

ARTISTIC  CATERERS, 

GENERAL  REFRESHMENT  CONTRACTORS  & FURNISHERS. 


v ' w i ^ i r»  r\  i i 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
(Temple  Flower  Show). 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS 
IN  WATER  COLOURS. 

ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 


CONTRACTORS  TO  THE 

* ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  AR- 

TISTS. 

INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN  OIL 
COLOURS,  PRINCES’  HALL. 
NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM, 
KENSINGTON,  &c. 


PRICES  AND  MENUS  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


INDEX  to  ADVERTISERS  in  ‘COOKERY  UP-TO-DATE.’ 

I 
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Benoist,  V.,  - - iv 

Borwick  & Sons,  - - viii 

Bovril,  Limited,  - - 273 

Cerebos  Co.,  - - - x 

Chapman  & Hall,  274, 276, 278 
Cosenza  & Co.,  - - x 

Crosse  & Blackwell,  Ltd.,  7 
Daniel,  W.  A.,  - ii 

Davenport,  J.  T.,  - - 279 

Georges,  Ltd.,  - - v 

Gridley  & Co.,  - - 277 

Keen  Robinson  & Co.,  - iii 

Lazenby  & Son,  - - xx 

Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat 

Co.,  . - - - xx 
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Menier,  E.  (Chocolat- 
Menier),  - - - 283 

National  Training 
School  of  Cookery,  - vi 
Nelson,  Dale  & Co.,  Ltd.,  275 
Nye,  - - - - 281 

Oriental  Association,  - 280 
Pollard,  H.  B.,  - - 275 

Rowland  & Sons,  - - v 

Searcy,  J.,  280 

“Spurrier,”  - iv 

Stern,  G.  & G.,  Ltd.,  - 282 
SWINBORNE  & Co.,  - - xii 

Whelpton  & Co.,  - - V 

Women’s  London  Gar- 
dening Association,  - 277 
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UP-TO-DATE  APPLIANCES 

FOR 

“COOKERY  UP-TO-DATE.” 


NYE’S  IMPROVED  PATENT  COMBINED 
MINCING  & SADSAGE  MACHINES 

Indispensable  to  every  properly-appointed  Kitchen  for 
preparing  an  immense  variety  of  dishes  beautifully  finished, 
and  with  the  recent  improvements  up-to-date  in  every 
respect.  Fitted  with  the  New  Patent  Interchangeable 
Knife-Block. 

Prices— 1st  Size,  10s.  6d. ; 2nd,  12s.  6d. ; 3rd, 
16s. ; 4th,  21s.  Carriage  Paid. 

These  have  one  How  of  Knives. 

Prices,  with  a Double  Row  of  Knives,  No.  1, 
30s.;  No.  2,  42s. ; No.  3,  63s.  Carriage  Paid. 
For  other  Patterns  see  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Beware  of  spurious  imitations,  which  have 
lead  fittings.  See  the  name  NYE  is  cast  on  the  Machine,  and  refuse  all  others. 

NYE’S  Patent  Coffee,  Pepper, 
and  Spice  Mills. 

The  only  way  to  be  absolutely  certain  of  getting  genuine 
and  freshly  ground  coffee,  &c.,  is  to  grind  it  at  home.  These 
Mills  are  handy,  quick  grinding,  and  very  durable.  Made  to 
clamp  on  table  or  screw  to  wall. 

Prices— 4s.,  6s.,  8s.,  10s.,  14s.,  upwards. 

Carriage  Paid. 


NYE’S 


Knife -Cleaning  Machines 

Are  the  best  and  cheapest,  and  have  been  con- 
sequently selected  to  be  the  only  make  supplied 
to  H.M.  Government.  Nine  sizes  and  four  quali- 
ties. 

Prices  from  21s. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Nye's  Inventions  for 
Household  Use,  comprising  Wheat,  Cocoa,  Bice, 
Malt  Mills,  Egg-Beaters,  etc.,  Post  Free. 

NYE’S  DEPOT,  139  OXFORD  STREET, 

LONDON,  W.  (Near  Berner’s  Street). 

T 
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“NARISSA.” 

THE  PERFECT  FOOD 

FOK 

BREAKFAST,  LUNCH,  or  SUPPER. 


Adapted  for  all  ages  and 
conditions,  whether  in  health 
or  sickness,  and  especially 
adapted  for  Infants,  Children, 
Invalids,  Convalescents,  and 
the  Aged. 

Can  be  taken  as  a Food 
or  as  a Beverage. 


PREPARED  IN  FIVE  MINUTES. 


“NARISSA”  is  a new  article  of 
diet  prepared  on  scientific  dietetic 
principles,  and  contains  all  the 
elements  of  a COMPLETE  FOOD 
necessary  to  perfect  nutrition.  It 
is  above  all  Prepared  Foods  extant 
the  richest  in  albumen  and  fat, 
and  is  most  palatable  and  di- 
gestible. 

“NARISSA”  contains  all  that  is 
required  to  build  up  the  human 
frame — the  blood,  the  bones,  the 
muscles,  the  nerves,  and  the  brain. 

“NARISSA”  is  most  Strength- 
ening, Stimulating,  Satisfy- 
ing,  Digestible,  Economical. 

The  BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNAL 
says  : — ‘ ‘Narissa  is  equally 
suited  for  infants  or  grown  per- 
sons, whether  in  health  or  disease. 
It  is  readily  and  completely  di- 
gestible.” 


Medical  Men  have  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  Nourishing  and  Strengthening 

properties  of  “Narissa." 

Price,  2s.  6d-  “ Narissa  ” is  put  up  in  artistically  Price,  2s.  6d- 

and  7d-  decorated  and  enamelled  Tins.  and  7d- 


“Narissa  ” can  be  obtained  through  any  respectable  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Stores  ; or 
will  be  sent  carriage  free,  or  receipt  of  9d.  or  2s.  6d,  by 


G,  & G,  STERN,  Ltd.,  62 Gray’s  Inn  Rd.,  London , W.C. 
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HIGHEST  HONOURS  AT  ALL  EXHIBITIONS. 

CHOCOLAT  MENIER 


FOR 

BREAKFAST 

LUNCHEON 

AND 

SUPPER. 


A 


Camden 

Libraries  and  Arts 
Department 
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